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CASH CAPITAL AND ASSETS, OVER $2,000,000. 


<--> 


1. Because it is acknowledged to be perfectly solvent by all Insurance Commissioners, 

2. Because it is the cheapest 

8. Because it indorses the Surrender Value on its Policies, in Dollars and Cents, 

According to the rates of the different Life Insurance Companies of first-class standing, 
and doing business in the Southern States, the Mutual Rates of the Brooklyn are Cheaper than 
those of any named Company. For instance: 


At the age of 20 At the age of 30 | At the age of 40° 
$150 willlnsure. | $200 will Insure. | $250 will Insure. 


In the BROOKLYN......... sntkacues bibianenna’ $8,875 73 $9,250 69. $8,389 OF 
* « FEquitable.... ak “een tae dane 741 47 8,810 57 7.987 22 


Balance in favor of the Brooklyn a $1,334 26! $440 12 $402 05 
} | 

In the BRooKLyn.. execce eee ene 8.875 73 

*« * Piedmont and Arlington j 


Balance in favor of the Brooklyn... . $420 27 $440 12 F402 05 


In the BROOKLYN........ siahintiiadiiet pegrore aoe $8,875 7: $9,250 69 $8,389 27 
“ “ New York Life ‘ en 7,541 47| 8,810 00, 7,987 22 


Balauce in favor of the $1,334 26 $440 69; 


In the BROOKLYN.........0-+ $8,875 73 £9,250 69 $8,389 27 
“* “ Carolina Life nai - 8,503 41) & 841 73 7,916 40 


Balance in favor of the Brooklyn........... 372 32 ~ $408 96 $172 87 


In the BROOKLYN.... ........ ‘ 3,875 73 $9,250 6Y! $8,389 27 
“ © KEtna.... ee ceee 26 96 8,798 94 


Balance in favor of the . $448 77 


Ba Se BW in ncds cveccttasence- dea: dénccecel $8,875 73 $9,250 69 $8,389 27 
RI MIN saccacenses ocieadiarsaubes 8,455 46 8,810 57 7,987 22 


Balance in favor of the Brooklyn....... j $420 27 $440 12 $402 05 


i SA IE i. titi acicesiidesuviiasaweil $8,875 73 $9,250 69 88,389 27 
= | Ge. BO BME. occcccccess care veoeel 8,841 36 8.841 73 7,916 40 


Balance in favor of the Brooklyn on $34 37 $408 96 


In the BROOKLYN.......... eee 8,875 73 $9,250 69 
* © Southern Life cos e06es.eces 8,615 73 8,877 55 


Balance in favor of the Brooklyn ...-....... 26 $373 14 


In the BROOKLYN N73 Ti $9,250 69 
“* Knickerbocker... re 8.639 30 


Balance in favor of the Brooklyn...........- a 23 
SPOCK RATES. 
At the age of 30 At the age of 40 
$209 will Insure. 250 vill Insure. 
In the Brookly1 P eves 11,750 Ov 210.651 90 
In the Universal.......... AS 11,396 Ol 1,266 40 


Balance in favor of the Brooklyn at sfoek rates 253 | S35 o¢ 
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GENERAL AGENTS FOR THE SOUTHERN STATES: 
To whom applications may be made for Local Agencies, 


tOYSTON, 


saltimore, For Maryland, Ww LER, Columbia, For S,. Carolina, 
KIENI & SON, Richmond, * Virginia. kx. Gov. M. L. HONHAM, Atlanta, * Georgia, 
VRENCE, Kaleigh, * N. Carolina. Hon. JAS. H. SCRUGGS, Nashville, * Tennessee, 
WM. H. FINCH, Raleigh, N. Carolina, Superintende: f Agencies of the South, 


WM. M. COLE, Secretary, (. W. BOUCK, President. 
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New Novel, 
OFF THE SKELLIGS. 
This is the most popular Novel of the year, the roth 


1,000 now in press. Retail price $1.75. 
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MIDDLEMARCH. 


George Eliot’s last novel, in two volumes. Retail price 
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TURNBULL BROTHERS, 
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that constructed and set in motion that Miracle in Me. 
chanics the Human Frame, did not intend that it should 
be marred or shattered, or destroyed by reckless man. 
agement. Even before it was shaped and_ vivified, there 
sprang spontaneously from the earth, vitalizing agents to re. 
pair its injuries and prevent its untimely wreck. These Sani- 
tary agents were MINERAL Waters, and the finest and 
most useful of them has been duplicated in 


TARRANT’S EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT, 


so that now, the Invalid may, in point of fact, aloays have the famous Germain Spring at his hand. Of all refreshing 
and ebullient draughts, the Seltzer Aperient is the most delightful, and of all preparations that have ever been pre- 
scribed for indigestion, nervous headache, constipation, bilious disorders, fevers, and irregularities of the general 
system, it has been the most we BY ared in a moment. 
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IDDER’S TONIC POWDER 








A great Saving in actual cost, and Best yct. 






:. } has proved itself the best remedy for Dyspepsia, 

S E ¢ ‘olto | | R S$ | ves of Appetite, Languor, Weakness at the 
L E j a oe '@) | Stomach, and General Debility. 

OF THE CHOICEST FRUITS AND SPICES! | - STOWELL & CO., Charlestown, Mass 





Recommended by physicians and mothers. Re. 
tains linen diaper, and is thoroughly water proof. 
4 sizes—1 smallest, 4 largest. Sample mailed, on 
receipt of $1, by kureka Diaper Go., 532 Broad. 
way, N.Y. Sold, siso, by Stewart, Claflin, H.G., 
Norton, and Druggiste, Fancy and Dry Goods 
Stores. Ask for EUREKA. See stamp of Eureka’ 
Patent Diaper Co. Takeno other. Agents wanted, 


Cost but Little more than other Flavoring Extracts. 


GETTYSBURG 
Katalysine Water. > 


The pong pak Hy essnetens te authorized BEAUTIFUL WOMEN. 
record of our Materia Medica—classes this water with the Tr. ’ . 
most renowned of the Alkaline or Carbonated Springs of oS Se hee bag —s 
Europe. It far excels any other known in its self-preserv- | east pha es em 25 cts. SOLON PALMER, No. 12 
ing properties. It does not deteriorate by bottling and | Platt Street, New Vork. 
keeping. While we believe it wil] be difficult. if at all, to ; ©“ ce svathacis a 
find a well-authenticated cure of chronic disease by any | j 


other natural mineral water away from its source, thous- | ( THOMSON Ss PATENT 


cece sce [LOveFIPTING CORSET 





mineral water in the Old or New World the power to dis- 
solve the urates or so-called chalk stones in the body or | 
on the limbs and joints. This the Gettysburg Katalysine 
Water has done in hundreds of instances, 


Gout, Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Dyspepsia. Gravel, | 
Diabetes, Kidney, and Urinary Diseases Generally, | 
have y elded to its influence. 

It has restored muscular power to the Paralytic. cured | 
Abtoutnal Dropsy, and given healthy action to the tor- 
pid Liver. 

Chronic Diarrhea, Piles, Constipation, Asthma, 
Bronchitis, Catarrh, Diseases of the Skin, General 
Debility and Nervous Prostration from mental and 
physical excesses, have all disappeared under the influence 
of this great 


MEDICINE OF NATURE. 


It is a powerful antidote to the effects of excessive eating 
or drinking. It corrects the stomach, promotes digestion, 
and relieves the head almost immediately. 

Pamphlets containing a history of the Spring, analysis me THOM SON’ $ 
of the water, reports from eminent physicians and medical | ; B 2S T 


the Katalysine Water after it had been bottled and sent 
from the spring. Certainly it is not claimed for any other 

Why do they constantly in- 
crease in favor everywhere? 







BECAUSE 


every I.ady who once buys 
them will have no other, as 
they give perfect satis- 
faction. 

For sale by all First- 
class Dealers. See that 
the name, THOMSON, 
and the Trade Mark, a 
CROWN, are stamped on 
every pair. 


writers, together with well-atrested cures and testimonials | 

from distinguished citizens, will be furnished and sent by : 

mail on application to | Perfect in cut, choice in colors. Quality not excelled. 
WHITNEY BROS, Gen’l Agents. Admitted by all to be superior to any other 


i : > i in this market. 
oi a “i fupertor Gloves are destined to become 
Feresle by Druggists and Deslers in Medicines. as celebrated as Thomson’s Patent Glove- 


Fitting Corsets. 


LAM NOW READY ttocszenessce* 


To sell the Younc America, pronounced by those Mi A U DI E M O R E. 


who have used all kinds, to be the best cheap Job : 
Press ever made. A paper, printed on the press, with | SONG AND CHORUS, - - - by Arteen Percy. 
circular, Specimen Book of Type, &c, sent free to all. no. 30 cts. 

A book, Instructions for Amateur Printers, Price, Voice ane set sed.” 
sent by mail for 25 cents. Address JosepH Watson, “ One of the most beautiful songs ever composed. 

18 Travers St., Boston, or 53 Murray St., New York. EDW'D A. SAMUELS, Pub'r, 125 Tremont St., Boston. 
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JASMIN, THE TROUBADOUR. 


N the right bank of the Garonne, seventy-three miles southeast 

of Bordeaux, stands the little town of Agen, for a long time 
noted for being the entrep6t of trade between Bordeaux and 
Toulouse. Its prefecture, seminary, public library of fifteen thou- 
sand volumes, and churches, were not more remarkable than those of 
other provincial towns that basked in the warmth and cherished the 
reminiscences of Southern. France. Nor did its manufacture of serge, 
cotton prints, starch, leather, and sail-cloth suffice to bring upon it 
greater repute than its Gascon sisters enjoyed as centres of thriving 
commercial interests — active little bourgeois towns that worked 
bare-footed all the week and came out on Sunday in sabots and 
ribbons to spend the afternoons in dancing and wine-tippling. It 
dwelt in the shadow of its rocks, secluded from the world, apart 
from the passions of the metropolis, sipping its vim d/anc and eating 
its rye-bread in peace, caring nothing for the wayfarer who recounted 
the wonders of the capital ; in love with its own remoteness, living the 
life and dying the death which Monsieur le Curé registered in the 
parochial record, when it was ushered in, and dismissed with the 
crucifix and the unction, when it was ushered out. Nobody thought 
specially that it would ever be sprinkled with the golden dust that 
flies behind the chariot of a poet; for though it boasted of the 
residence of one great scholar in the sixteenth century, and the birth 
of another, and the church of Notre-Dame de Bon-Encontre in its 
neighborhood was famous for its legend, its miracles, and the pilgrim- 
ages that were made to it in the month of May, these circumstances 
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were not enough to bridge over two hundred years of insignificance 
and make it one of the shining lights of the Hautes-Pyrénées. It 
was of course proud of the people who had lived in it, of the scholars 
whose arrogance and rancor, whose learning and boastfulness had 
been the talk of their century ; but it seemed loth to lay claim toa 
dignity beyond what the accidents of fortune had conferred upon it, 
and to assert its importance by the production of a great writer —a 
singer that should warble of its trim poplars and pretty vineyards, a 
historian that should recall the glory of having once seen there a 
page of the Emperor Maximilian, a scion of the Princes of Verona, a 
famous knower of antique physical science — in a word, the commen- 
tator on Theophrastus and Aristotle, the author of the first philoso- 
phical treatise on the Latin language, the immortal Scaliger. But 
perhaps the staid capital of the department of Lot-et-Garonne felt in 
its heart of hearts that the time was coming, that it could afford to 
wait for the years to break the silence and tell the world of its 
existence in notes as rich as those that awakening summer sends 
from the throat of the thrush —in notes that should be at once a 
tongue and a lyre, a thing that talked and trilled, wherein dwelt fire 
from heaven, through which a-whole segment of the national life 
should reappear wrapped in the mantle of the old troubadours — only 
a mantle that had gone with them to the skies and for thirteen genera- 
tions been lost to the human race. So it is that there is a moment 
for silence and a moment for speech with all of us. Long silence is 
indeed the signal for a more delightful break, for according to the 
adage it has become golden. How much honey can gather in the 
human mind in four hundred years, through four hundred springs, 
when four hundred suns have rolled over, and four hundred summers 
have garnered the sheaves, colored the poppies, winnowed the corn- 
flowers and ripened the juices of a national tendency! When this 
tendency is poetic, what a fulness is apt to gather, chafed by long 
reticence as by a nettle, all the more luxurious for long continence, 
all the more irrepressible when the flood-gates are once opened! 
‘Then the slightest occasion evokes a strain of music ; the whole man 
buds and blossoms like the rod of Aaron ; the simple meeting of a 
nymph, a faun, and Silenus, as in the sixth Eclogue of Vergil, becomes 
the motive for lovely and wonderful singing of the most lovable of 
ancient philosophies. All the back years are warbled into conscious- 
ness again ; all the dormant recollections have their ears plucked like 
Tityrus, and break forth into praise and thanksgiving ; every forgotten 
thing rejoices in being remembered again; all the past breaks like 
long lines of sea on the beach over the mind and the artistic percep- 
tions of the poet. The very stones that such lucky mortals throw 
backward grow like Pyrrha’s into men and women, and become the 
source of a world-allegory or a graceful fable. Whatever has im- 
bedded itself in consciousness turns at the first stroke of this sunlight 
upward toward expression, lifting its head into the light for the crown 
or the commemoration of the poet. Whatever lay on the book-shelves 
of human emotion covered with dust or spoiling with neglect, is 
brought forth and bathed in those beneficent instincts that have given 
the world so much solace in the works of genius. The glee ot him 
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who has thus been made the mouthpiece of many mute generations is 
prone to run into extravagance, into enthusiasm, into ardent lyric 
form, into whatever gives eloquent and laconic expression to emotion, 
seldom into prose with its colorless periods. 

The South of France has always been the home of poetry. The 
aesthetic invalid of our day seeks its healthfulness as the most genial 
prescription for his world-worn body; but there was a time when 
whatever of culture Europe had, be it crowned head, knight-errant or 
savant, looked to Languedoc for literary sustenance as we look to the 
presses of London and Leipzig. ‘There in a corner seemed gathered 
all the sweetness that had survived the Roman Empire —a nest of 
singing-birds that had escaped from the palaces of the Casars, and 
for three centuries dwelt among the lemon-groves and the vineyards of 
Provence. It was there, in a second Italy, that were preserved the 
precious relics of Latin civilisation; and the recollections: of the 
Latin past seemed to maintain themselves longest in the popular 
language, customs and associations. While the Scalds were filling 
the language and literature of upper France with the myths of the far 
North, and the sword of the Moslem was cutting its way through the 
Iberian peninsula, scattering broadcast the legends of the Koran and 
the Khalifs, this sunny southeastern nook of France was preparing 
itself for the lovers of the Gaze Science, who in the twelfth and thir- 
teenth centuries filled Europe with their gallantries, their chivalrous 
manners, their refinement and their literary activity. It was an 
afterglow of old Rome in the days when Vergil brooded over Theo- 
critus and Horace lived with perpetual eyes on the isles of Greece. 
It was a strangely modern revival of the olden time too, for the Cru- 
sades were at hand, and the rich shadows of the Christian system had 
fallen athwart the shadowless demesne of the pagan world. There 
is disturbance, fermentation, outcry: unconscious art is no more; it 
is the beginning of the long chain of forces that culminated in 
Goethe’s /phigenie as distinguished from the genuine antique; the 
commencement of the sphere of retrospective and yet creative art. 
The old mythology had fled and given place to another in which 
heathen gods and goddesses found themselves metamorphosed into 
Christian Madonnas and saints, in which Plato’s dream of the just 
man who died in expiation was absolutely realised, in which the 
speculations of Socrates were surpassed by the most beautiful of 
ethical systems, and the statue of Jupiter was transformed by the 
kisses of thousands into the similitude of a Christian martyr. 

Perhaps no country has ever been more favored by circumstances 
than this division of France. It lay with its face toward the Mediter- 
ranean, at the very threshold of all the cultivated nations that have 
given to our world its most glorious heritage: the Greeks had trans- 
ferred thither in the earliest times much of their beauty and enterprise ; 
it had been traversed by the continual Roman armies that left behind 
them a taste for the poets and the masters of the literature which they 
represented ; the Goths from the North Settled there for two hundred 
years, and imprinted upon the language something of the chastity and 
strength that were native to them ; finally the Arab gave the finishing 
touch to its manifold combinations, and until expelled by Charles 
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Martel in 725, distributed over Burgundy, Dauphiny, Gascony and 
Languedoc the riches of his imagination, his religion and his philo- 
sophy. From all this complex action and reaction, from the clashing 
of these hostile and yet harmonious forces, resulted that Queen of the 
Dark Ages, the wonderful little kingdom of Provence, the very name 
of whose people was between 1090 and 1290 the synonym for poet, for 
poetry, for all which was dear to the heart of man in its moments of 
gallantry, love and adventure. Its geographical boundaries were the 
sea, the Rhone, the Alps and the Var; its spiritual boundaries were 
not measured by parallels of latitude. The very time of the medi- 
zval period was, so to speak, calculated upon the meridian of Aix, its 
capital, for we find the German imitators of Provengal song cele- 
brating in their A/innesongs the French spring-month April instead of 
their own, which was May. No Anglo-Norman, Teutonic or Spanish 
troubadour dared depart from the established usages of those amiable 
sonneteers, who addressed a hymn to the moon or to Blanchefleur, to 
the Virgin or to a flower, with equal ease, grace and point. Its arms 
coil all about the feudal times like the serpent of Laoco6n, not in 
deadly but in genial compression, exercising the gentlest of tyrannies, 
—a force that was persuasive, that stirred men up to noble deeds, 
that sang and died with the pilgrim-kings before the Holy Sepulchre, 
that cheered the captivity of monarchs, that filled the whole country 
south of the Loire with bright and busy throngs who to the sound of 
lute, harp and viol contended in poetic tourneys and carried on 
lance or shield the love-favors of their dames. It was almost incon- 
ceivable how this great tide, drawn by some unseen moon, rose to the 
brink, brimmed over, flooded the civilised world, and then mysteriously 
crept off — drew in its floods, sank downward into the earth, and left it 
utterly, to the point of being entirely forgotten from the fourteenth to 
the eighteenth century. It was the fable of Luna and Endymion — 
the kiss, the ambrosial presence, the light, then flight, abandonment, 
darkness. In our day nobody knows anything of Provengal literature 
except it swell upward in a mysteriously sweet chord of Petrarch, in 
an echo from the poems of Dante. ‘These great geniuses did not 
disdain to interweave with their writings the Easter-daisy and the 
dark-leaved olive of Provence. Through the canzone and the Divina 
Commedia Provengal influence steals like a sinuous river, now sinking 
out of sight, now re-appearing as a thread of silver. There was more 
than one ray of it in the great radiance which the poet and his con- 
ductor saw from afar, and which turned out to be the face of Beatrice. 
The sudden silence after so much tumult, the quiet that fell over 
France after the pastorals and the war-songs, the ¢ensons and the 
chansons de geste, the jeu-parti and the cour d’amour of the trouba- 
dours, was like the spell that a snake casts over an aviary. There 
was a hush all the more painful from the musical babble that had 
preceded it — gray sand-bars after the tides had gone out — a period 
of widowhood in forlorn contrast with the brightness and the cheer, 
the gaiety and the abundan@e of the pristine minstrelsy. Aix and 
Arles, Romanin and the others, from capitals whose wealth and 
influence assembled a hundred contending talents to their jousts and 
tournaments, dwindled into haunts of rural nobility. Provence lost 
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its antique savor ; its language, which had stood midway between the 
Latin and the French, and was a written language when Middle High 
German and French were little above barbarous dialects, lost its hold 
and sank into a patois, while the beautiful literature it had produced 
lay in obscure libraries and waited till the times and the eyes of Ray- 
nouard and Diez, Bartsch and Meyer for interpretation. The hour 
came when the tongue that had been the delight of Thibaud de 
Champaigne and Alphonse of Spain, of Limousin troubadour and 
fair chatelaine, decayed to a peasant’s jargon and became an utter 
non-conductor of poetic as of every kind of thought. So it remained, 
fallen from its ancient prerogatives, while its rival on the north of the 
Loire, the Langue d’ Oil, rose and shook itself like a giant ready for 
the race, gradually perfected itself through the stories (contes) and 
allegories ( fabliaux) of the Trouvéres, proceeded from stage to stage, 
from the chronicles of Turpin to the chronicles of Froissart, from the 
fables of Adam to the fables of Lafontaine, from the Romance of the 
Rose to the romance of Madame de La Fayette, and came forth the 
language that is now spoken all over the globe. 

The purpose of this preliminary sketch is in some degree to prepare 
the reader for what follows, to introduce to him the national poet of 
the South of France, who has rescued this language from neglect and 
placed it again in the ranks of living languages ; the man who, since 
1820, has revived tfe olden troubadour fervor that has always slept 
in the veins of the Gascons, and has called into being rivals and 
imitators throughout his country ; the man whose works, written ina 
tongue long abandoned for literary work, now shine among the 
classics in the best libraries, have been translated into English, French 
and German, and have become text-books in almost all the semina- 
ries and /ycées of Languedoc — JACQUES JASMIN, THE TROUBADOUR. 

Our age has witnessed many reforms and innovations, many revivals 
of ancient things and discoveries of new ; yet perhaps none more quiet, 
more thorough, or more unique than the upstarting of an entire nation- 
ality into rejuvenated and rejoicing life, the re-birth of an extinct but * 
noble literature. This re-awakening began with the people, the mother 
of us all, the common source of all strength and failure, the warm 
compensator of all that is true and high. It was early one morning 
in 1798, in an old rat-haunted house in Agen, behind the door, 
that Jacques Jasmin, the son of a tailor, came into the world. His 
father had a hump and his mother was lame ; they were poor labor- 
ing people, frightfully poor, so poor that they often knew not whence 
their supper was to come, or whether the bailiff would not be upon 
them for arrears of rent before the soft southern night closed in over 
their heads. It was a tradition and a fact in the family that all the 
Jasmins died in the poor-house. Toward this bourne father and 
grandfather and son saw themselves drifting from generation to gen- 
eration, from birth to death, through long years of wearisome and un- 
availing toil. Itwas the one shadow that overspread their lives ; for 
they were happy people, and on the road to the last stopping-place 
they managed to have many a moment of joy that did not cost any- 
thing, or if it did, the sou that was spent spread open like the fairy’s 
pavilion and embraced them all in its wonderful arms. It was a fate 
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no worse than that of thousands that had struggled uncrowned with 
success against circumstance: a hard profession that worked almost 
to the quick and did not reward ; the small wages pitifully doled out, 
the harsh words, the consumption day by day of what was earned, the 
weeks of languor or of lying-in, the neglect or the penury of which 
the world recked not. The birth of the poet was not ushered in, as 
we learn from him, by salvos of artillery like a prince’s, but to the up- 
roar of a great charivari headed by his father, who had composed 
verses for the occasion, and with vast tumult of horns and kettle- 
drums was serenading a neighbor. The child lay upon a little cot 
which was stuffed with lark’s feathers, a meagre, tiny little fellow, but 
“fed on good milk and growing like a king’s son,” a wee bundle of 
humor and sadness, a nervous little accretion of tears and smiles, 
swaddled in rags, not a whit less comfortable, perhaps, than the lace 
and cambric of gentler blood. When he was seven years old he 
valiantly toddled after his father to charivaris, horn in hand, with his 
head done up in gray curl-papers; or, carrying his lunch, went 
a-brush gathering in the islets of the river with his little play-mates, 
no doubt all as ragged and bright little tatterdemalions as ever pil- 
fered the sunshine or the fruit of a neighbor’s garden. The sunshine 
was the only fireside that they had; but it was very beautiful for all 
that, and made them live in no envy of the rich children that had 
card-houses and rattles and ill-healih for their share. ‘To the isle!” 
was always the cry with the young vagabond and his companions, for 
the sand was like velvet there ; at no other place in the world was 
lunch so’sweet, and abundance of bark, brush-wood, small branches 
and stray lumber thrown up by the river, was to be found. How 
deftly they bound it with osier withes, and how much they gathered 
before the advent of the evening star! And then what a pretty little 
tableau on the homeward march: thirty fagots balancing on thirty 
heads, and thirty childish voices mingling in one refrain! The story 
of his youth as told by Jasmin in the most musical of poetic memoirs, 


+ Mes Souvenirs (Mous Soubenis), smells like Sicilian thyme where the 


bees of Hybla collected their honey. It is the prattle of a child 
through which breathes the deep tenderness of the man, the tender 
smile of the father. Common apples become apples of the Hespe- 
rides when smitten by the golden light of this mind, so genially re- 
trospective, so ardently responsive to what is beautiful and true. The 
forlorn poverty of those early years breaks through in spite of the 
laugh, however ; but through the story there runs a rhythm that is 
inimitable: it is a song without words; it is like the touch of Men- 
delssohn ; it is the sea beating time on the shore; it is Ariel in the 
wind. So light, so musical is the treatment: the poet is going over 
the duicia arva, the pleasant fields of youth ; like the lost Hylas, he 
lies on the hyacinths among herbage that the lowing cattle love ; he 
calls up his remembrances from the highways, and makes them, like 
the antique shepherds, flute forth all their soul to the reader. Simple 
though they be, they are full of cadence, full of sparkle. The wonder 
is how incidents in themselves so commonplace can have gathered to 
themselves tones that belong to the great masters, bars that seem 
stolen from one of Beethoven’s symphonies, cadences that seem 
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caught from the full sweep of Mozart’s fingers. He puts his winning 
life-story, as it were, into a little boat, and sets it adrift on the sympa- 
thies of his race. Even in the French translation of this poem — 
which is rude —all that limpid peculiarity is preserved through which 
as in a clear pool we see every pebble, every water-lichen, every 
minnow that darts like a sunbeam or cleaves the light like a prism ; 
the naiads among the grasses and lilies reach upward their arms and 
draw us down despite ourselves. We see him as he leapt fences and 
filched nectarines from his neighbor’s close ; and it is pleasant to re- 
member the kindly remorse that seized him for it in after-life, and 
made him pardon those who robbed his own little vineyard. In 
spite of his pranks, however, he was a dreamer; the single word 
school made him mute, and produced on him an effect like the sound 
of a viol ; he could have wept, he did not know why, when he heard 
his mother in her corner at the spinning-wheel repeat it softly to the 
old grandfather and glance furtively toward him. So, too, when he 
had filled the doursette with big sous by running errands during the 
fair and handed them over to his mother, her sigh and her thanks 
would go like a poniard to his heart. But there was a butterfly 
there, a flower, and in the flower a fairy that tickled him elfishly and 
made him wild and hopeful beyond the reach of trouble. In winter 
for lack of fuel they sunned themselves ; but how sweet were the 
winter evenings when forty village gossips in the room at forty spin- 
ning-wheels, made forty bobbins fly, and grouped themselves round 
the marvellous crone — children and all — who told of the Ogre and 
Tom Pouce, the Sorcerer, Barbe-Bleue, and the Wehr-wolf howling in 
the street! Half dead with fear they would creep to their couches 
pursued by sorcerers and ogres, and the next evening reassembled to 
work and to listen to the superstitions that with Plutarch and the 
Bible have from time immemorial formed the sweetest aliment of our 
human kind. Scheherazade is the Homer of children, and the 
morose Sultan of the Indies is humanity, that will hearken as long as 
she talks. We all become Khalifs and ghebirs and genii when we 
dive into this underworld of gnomes and dwarfs, wehr-wolves and 
swan-maidens. It is the cranes of Ibycus that will always make 
known the murder and form the theme for infinite poetising as long 
as life lasts. And so in this hot Gascon blood the old leaven was at 
work. One day while at his sports an unusual procession in the 
street attracted his attention: he looked up — it was his grandfather 
whom they were carrying on a litter to die in the hospital! No more 
fun, no more amusement for him. His eye involuntarily turned to 
make an inventory of the old chamber, open to the four winds: three 
poor beds, a half dozen-curtains riddled by mice-teeth like a sieve, 
four or five cracked plates, two broken jars, a wooden goblet worn at 
the edges, pieced garments, clippings of cloth from his father’s scis- 
sors, a pitchy candlestick, a frameless mirror blurred by smoke, four 
bottomless chairs, an armoire without a key, a wallet, a beggar’s 
staff —that was all. And the dear grandfather who had chosen 
always for him the tenderest morsel of the bread that he had pitifully 
begged, was gone! From this moment the iron entered his soul, to 
become afterwards wondrously transmuted into gold, into fame, into 
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universal veneration and respect, into verse that should become 
classic and be placed on the same shelf with the richest intellectual 
inheritance of his native land. Books that were to be dedicated to 
Charles Nodier, to Ste.-Beuve, to Lamartine, lay in the glance that 
followed that stricken procession through the streets of Agen to 
the hospital. A ring set with gems was to replace the wedding-ring 
that the mother wrung from her finger and turned into bread for him, 
The bitter herbs were to be followed by banquets innumerable ; the 
ragged urchins among whom his early associations fell were to be 
succeeded by lords and ladies, even kings and princesses. A sin- 
gular future lay on the hills for him like a light from heaven. A 
medal, a prize of 5000 francs was to be adjudged by the French 
Academy to the lofty morality and genius of the words that were to 
come from this child of the South, the son of deformed beggars, the 
descendant of those whose habitual need it had been to take alms, 
and to take them gratefully. The forgotten Provengal (or rather the 
written Provengal, for it had always been alive) was to resume some- 
thing of its olden dignity; the chorister of Magdeburg was to be 
the author of sweet and noble hymns; the boy of Agen was to be a 
hero of whom an Odyssey of wanderings from ovation to ovation and 
from town to town was to be recounted and remembered. There is 
something in this career that calls to mind knights-errant journeying 
from court to court, the life of Walter von der Vogelweide or one of 
the retainers of Hermann of Thuringia. 

Meanwhile to school he went: in six months he had learned to 
read ; six months after he served at mass, became chorister, intoned 
the Zanium ergo, was entered at the seminary on a charity-scholar- 
ship, and then driven forth soon after with execration and curses. 
He himself tells the circumstance with infinite verve in his Soudenis 
(from which these details are all extracted). He had so far ingratiated 
himself by his studiousness and zeal as to win an old cassock that 
had been offered by the priests as a prize ; but having been guilty of 
some unchorister-like improprieties, his misdeed was found out, and 
the culprit locked up during the whole carnival, with mighty hue 
and cry on the part of his clerical confréres. Unfortunately the 
prison was adjacent to the Superior’s pantry; and being one day 
an-hungered, the luckless youth, forgetting the awful sanctity of this 
spot whereto the Superior was wont to withdraw for devotions, fell 
tooth and nail upon the delicacies therein stored with an appetite to 
which bread-and-butter had given additional fierceness. The good 
Superior meanwhile, with soul full of pardon, had determined to for- 
give the improprieties, which were after all very pardonable, and to re- 
lease the delinquent. So puffing and perspiring with benevolence he 
arrived at the door, walked in — and what a scene! The miscreant 
was finishing a jar of grape-preserve. With a bound and a yell “‘ Ma 
confiture!” that rang like the crack of doom, the canon pounced 
upon the burglar, swore at him roundly, and shook him till the jar 
delivered up its contents at his feet :— 


— Dehors, diablotin, dehors ! 
Ceci est un péché que nous ne: pardonnons pas! 
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His grape-preserve was a sensitive point with the Superior ; it was a 
sin against his most reverend stomach ; there was no relenting after 
this unpardonable offence ; the thing cried aloud for vengeance: Jas- 
min slunk away cassockless and accurst from those holy portals, and 
became a—barber. This in the mind of the monks was but the 
culmination of a downward career—soap and razors after Glorias 
and Zantum ergos! Never was there such a by-word and hissing 
among men. The ecclesiastical fowls cackled over it months long. 
Saucy glancings at a girl, stealing the Prior’s good things, bespatter- 
ing that saintly carcase with its own confiture, becoming a barber, 
and going to the devil — what was all that but one and the same 
thing, a logical chain handed down after the straitest sect of ancient 
logicians? Never had such edifying discourses been delivered within 
the purlieus of the sanctuary as in the outraged monastery on this 
occasion. The Prior fairly pranced with fervor in describing to his 
audience of tonsured crowns the moment when his apostolic eye first 
encountered that child of Satan as he stood gorging himself with 
canonical goodies :— 


— Hé Dieu! en escrivant cette parolle 
A peu que le coeur ne fend! 


But in good time it fell out that men became more afraid of this 
barber than the tyrant Dionysius was of his. He grew wise and 
potent, developed a poetical turn, sang and improvised astonishingly 
as he seized his customers by the nose and drew the razor daintily 
over their faces, got to be the town talk, and soon rose into one of the 
celebrities of Agen. He was as musical, as witty, as nimble as the 
Barber of Seville. A silver streamlet, he says, began to flow into his 
humble shop. Men were interested and touched by this picture of 
genius and poverty, by this eloquent and yet humble scene, by this 
delicate muse that shed a mystery and a perfume over one of the 
coarsest of the professions. It was something unique altogether in 
its kind. Poets had been barbers before, fiddlers, printers, artisans, 
beggars ; but there had almost always been an ambition to rise and 
forget, to ignore, or sometimes to hide, the shame of obscure begin- 
nings. Here, however, was the true spirit of the Gascon king, the 
monarch of the Pont-Neuf, the good and fearless Harry of Navarre, 
which made men stop and admire, which went abroad through the 
land and recalled another singer in the North whose fearlessness and 
honesty were as great— Béranger. The dialect that the Agenais 
spoke, too, was almost as mellow as the Tuscan, rich in vowel- 
elements, liquids, trills, elisions, with the old Latin heart beating afar 
within its consciousness, still a-tremble with the vibrations of the 
troubadours, still haunted by Gothic and Saracenic reminiscences, 
still clothing its hills and skies in metaphors, as is the impulse with 
semi-tropic languages, within which, so to speak, still flourish the date 
and the palm. The vocabulary had been suffered to run wild in the 
mouths of the peasantry, unkempt and unpruned ; but it had acquired 
a ripeness and a number that men wondered at when they saw it in 
type, set before them in elegantly printed volumes, embellished with 
every grace of typography, engraving and illustration. 
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Of all contrasts between gift and profession, of all Apollos tending 
the flocks of Admetus, this was surely the most striking. There was 
a rhyming baker somewhere else in France who marvellously imitated 
the elegies of Lamartine, so that even good judges were deceived ; 
but here was an idyllic muse that in the dimgua rustica brought forth 
imperishable poems, uttered things that were immortal with a Gascon 
accent, composed works that unconsciously put in practice the great 
principles of pagan art, works athwart which the antique world passed 
like the transit of Venus athwart the-sun’s disk, about which hovered 
something redolent of the Portico, through which peeped the gardens 
of Epicurus, the shipwreck of the Cyprian merchant Zeno. ‘There 
was no material here for heavy tragedies, vast epopées. There was 
too much heart for that ; too much idyllic tenderness, too little ambi- 
tion. No work perhaps was ever so remote from theatrical envelope, 
from sensational effect. It was a scene of perfect nature ; it is St. 
Augustine pouring out his confessions ; it is Montaigne in one of his 
priceless chapters. For him who seeks there is scarcely the exquisite 
mosaic on which, as in Wieland’s romance, Aspasia and her ladies 
enact the wonderful myth of Daphne ; but there is the ivied battle- 
ment, the oriel window, the sunny domain, the minstrel-haunted hall 
of wassail of an ancient provincial chateau, such as that which Sire 
de Joinville describes when he left it under the holy King Louis for 
the Paynim wars. The minstrelsy of Provence has toned down into 
lyrics and elegies which the language in which they are written per- 
mit to be sung, or even to be danced, by strophe and antistrophe. 
Not so varied or so sublime as Béranger, who is the poet of unrest, of 
republicanism, of advanced theories, of intellectual stir, of an era busy 
with rationalism: there is in Jasmin cordial concurrence with the es- 
tablished order of things, a preference for monarchical perspectives, an 
absence of tumult, skepticism, irony ; a faith in the mother-church 
that is at once lovely and moving. He is not a dard; he is a simple 
being to whom life and events present themselves musical/y, attuned 
to an inner rhythm, rhythmic without arbitrary choice, full of the occult 
quality which the ancients deified and made into the nine sisters, full 
of the mystical glory that dwelt on Mount Parnassus and floated down 
to Homer when he uttered the first line of the Iliad. There is more 
of the Frankish spice in Béranger: Jasmin is the poet of Aquitania. 
Strangely distinct to this day are the nations whom Cesar found in 
Gaul, ruggedly independent despite the attrition of ages, perpetuating 
themselves in quaint customs, traditions, individualisations. With 
Jasmin a curious problem has come into being, whether there are to 
be two literary languages in France. The popularity of his writings 
at once evoked a throng of rural poets who sang in the same or kin- 
dred dialects, and busily propagated them through the land. Metro- 
politan French is hardly intelligible to the Agenais ; to the Parisian 
a translation is necessary to understand the Gascon tongue. Jas- 
min’s works, instead of being the swan-song of a dying language, are 
wet with the very dew of the morning ; instead of the last blossom of 
an effete system, they embody the efflorescence of a language for the 
first time genuinely alive. In Rembrandt’s picture we see Lazarus 
coming forth from the shadows which the poet has made so lustrous, 
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alive and strong ; in Jasmin we see emerging from twilight a young 
and beautiful language, not infirm because a written language ages ago, 
not degenerate for having been rusticating among the Gascon peasantry, 
nota whit inferior in high and genial memories to the other dialect, 
the dialect patronised by Messieurs les Académiciens. This language 
is spoken by a large rural population, a population of merchants and 
manufacturers, vine-dressers and cultivators of silk, beings full of the 
thrift and the impressionableness of the South ; and after the pres- 
ervation of so many centuries, it is imposible that it should not con- 
tinue to be perpetuated. It was remembered that Montesquieu and 
Montaigne, Mirabeau and Massillon, Henri IV. and Massena, were 
men of the South ; from there came the M/arseillaise, and the brilliant 
throngs with which it teems spring not from a province of Italy, but 
from a continuation of Italy itself — as Pliny says, quoted by M. Ville- 
main. The Secrétaire Perpétuel of the Academy crowned at once 
Jasmin and his patois when he said that in the luxury of great com- 
mercial cities as in the chateaux, in the villages as in the drawing- 
room, from Lyons to Marseilles and from Toulouse to Bordeaux, the 
poet-pilgrim found a welcome. It was his habit to journey from town 
to town like his predecessors in the thirteenth century, everywhere 
greeted with ovations: a branch of gold from the city of Toulouse 
for his poem Frangonnette ; a golden cup from Auch ; a ring and pin 
set with diamonds and pearls from the Duchess of Orléans ; a seal 
enriched with rukies and emeralds from Villeneuve ; a medal from 
Bergerac ; a crown of gold from his native town ; a medal and the 
prix extraordinaire at the sitting of the Academy in Paris. These de- 
monstrations of enthusiasm bring back the crowning of Petrarch at 
Rome in 1341. He was as celebrated for his powers of pantomime 
and recitation as for his poems. He produced a sensation in Paris 
at a literary soirée given by the élite of the town. There was a grand 
entertainment, and then recitations in the original from his writings. 
The crystal of Parisian cynicism melted and bubbled over in tears 
and eulogies, as we see by M. de Pontmartin’s account in the Union 
next day. He had hardly been listened to five minutes, says an eye- 
witness, when they were completely won, and that, not only because 
the Agenais poet was overflowingly endowed with all the Southern 
qualities, expansiveness, vivacity, warmth, exuberance, éclat, power of 
glance and gesture, but for reasons more serious and profound, be- 
cause in Jasmin a supreme art had combined all, and produced such 
accord between idea and expression that the hearer seized them both 
at once, divining the one by the other. It is the ploughman Burns 
amazing the wits of Edinburgh. Another peculiarity remarked of 
Jasmin by this critic, was his sobriety, his self-restraint amid the tempt- 
ing richness ofa Romance imagination. So much was said in so little ; 
unceasing seemed the toil for conciseness; there is something almost 
austere in the simplicity of the lines and forms which he chooses ; 
something ascetic in the figures he has immortalised ; something an- 
tique and hence musical as of highest art in the virginal serenity that 
is enthroned upon all his female characters. He recovered the secret 
of the old ballad—a something that is indefinable, artlessness, 
pathos, sweetness, strength — call it what you will — all pervaded, all 
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sublimated by the same master-tone. It is the sweetness of an as. 
cetic face not strong in the sufficiency of the world, but strangely 
sweet by reason of self-abnegation, quick of scent for what is spiritual, 
seizing facts and making them grand and mellow for all times to come, 
No instinct was ever happier in selecting its facts. The race is not 
to the swift nor the battle to the strong. The battling of the weak is 
noble ; the race of the slow-footed is sure ; both have their day of 
reckoning and compensation. So there is more pathos in Zhe Blind 
Girl of Castelcuillé (L’ Abuglo de Castel-Cuillé), who follows her faithless 
lover to the church and there #ears him wedded to another while her 
heart breaks and kills her, than in many a volume of “ tragedies ” 
over which the world has snivelled. There is no frenzy there but 
that of the most piercing human grief, no background save that of 
the awe-struck congregation gathered to the nuptials — no beauty of 
perspective save that which the village church offers with its time- 
honored stalls, its simple crucifix, its image of solemn death, its bridal- 
veil rent in twain. People know this legend by heart who perhaps 
never heard of the Cid or Zaire; to whom Corneille and Racine are 
empty names. It is one of the legends of Gascony torn from the recol- 
lections of those who knew the circumstances, transformed by these 
melting sympathies into a rare masterpiece, breathed through bya 
pity and a gentleness that gather into an anthem in the concluding 
verse. 

More moving even than this is the story of Martha, another legend 
from the memories of the people preciously embalmed for us in 
myrrh and spikenard, to-day one of the classics of French literature: 
Martha, the poor idiot, who for thirty years begged her bread through 
the streets of Agen, whom everybody loved without knowing why; 
whose tragical story nobody knew until Jasmin learned it, never to 
be forgotten, on a pilgrimage through the lanes and vineyards of his 
neighborhood. Like the other, it was a story of love, desertion, the 
coming of a great shock, and life setting in insanity and darkness. 
The author never perhaps so fascinated his reader as in this little 
work, so rich in tears, so impassioned in conception. There rings 
through it a litany of silver voices that weep and cry pardon to all 
the world. The exquisite picture of the two girls trying their fortunes 
by the cards for their lovers who are to be drawn in the conscrip- 
tion ; Martha’s hope when the cards — queen of hearts, knave of 
clubs and all—came out for her brilliantly, until the dark queen of 
spades, the last in the pack, emerges like a spectre and dashes it; 
the conscript off for the wars, swearing eternal fidelity ; the resolve 
on Martha’s part to sell all she has inherited and redeem Jacques by 
putting a substitute in his place ; the country priest whose kindness 
to her is so great; the poor girl’s rapture when Jacques has been 
found, delivered, is hurrying home to throw himself at the feet of his 
unknown benefactor ; Jacques’ return with a strange woman at his 
side as they all stand breathless in bridal array at the church-door, 
awaiting him to unite Martha to her lover forever ; the one supreme 
glance in which Martha understands all; the gaiety that awfully 
breaks from her lips and seals the doom of her reason; the tender 
light which all this throws over Martha’s fear and flight whenever after- 
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wards, in begging from door to door, the boys in the street cry “ Martha, 


a soldier, a soldier !””— how thrillingly, how lovingly is all that told! 
It is a brimming river that sweeps onward to the sea, not waiting for 
its shores to grow lovely with verdure, not lingering for embellish- 
ment, but all that and more under the tender stars! It is an idyll 
sweet as Ruth or Esther, almost Scriptural in its austerity, almost 
Christ-like in its sadness. The poem is worthy of Goldsmith in his 
best mood, the mood of the Deserted Village. The author himself 
tells how he used to run and cry with the others “ Martha, a soldier! 
a soldier!” until her story flamed through him like a sword and 
gushed forth in this noble expiation. Seldom has there been a recital 
that so wounded the tenderest fibres of the heart and at the same 
time healed the wound with such balm. It is the oil and wine of the 
Good Samaritan beneficently at work within. A recitation of this 
poem in public must have been what he said of another: It was Cor- 
neille ; it was Talma. It bruises the heart with exceeding sweetness. 

In Frangonnette there is more lightness ; but it too in the succes- 
sive Pauses — as the cantos are called — soon grows dim with shadows, 
wild with storm. The author has an indescribable touch ; all the 
chords that ever smiled or wept come crowding beneath his fingers 
and roll onward at the faintest pressure: it is the ehildren of the 
captivity remembering Zion ; it is a waltz of Strauss. Like the wed- 
ding-party in Tell, quick upon the joy comes the arrow that flies to 
Gessler’s heart: in Frangonnette the charm, the sprightliness of the 
flirt fade into the distance at the whisper that her father was a 
Huguenot and she is sold to the Evil One. The South of France is 
a nest of superstitions. This was one. The elements of the story 
promise to be more tragic than either of the others ; for a long time 
the thunder mutters along the clouds; but the close comes in a 
burst of sunshine that laves the senses like the dew of summer. 
There is reconciliation delightful as the singing of a harvest-home 
after the garnering of the sheaves, delightful as voices from over the 
water happy with the burden of their own joy. The smile with which 
we close this little drama is a smile that has the richness of some- 
thing deeper, it penetrates to the region of tears. Jasmin may not 
be a perfect artist ; there is little of the marble calm that shines so 
sovereignly in the creations of the Greeks ; we are haunted by what 
we have read not as by a vision of great restful Ionic temples with 
their lordly serenity, but as by a spot overgrown with human lives as 
with mosses, twined about with loves and hates, quickened every inch 
of it by human ashes. Goethe may look upward to the heights and 
see calm ; but beneath, the valleys and the floods skip and clap their 
hands. There are moods in which it pleases us not to be dealing 
with impersonalities. One Thersites can put to rout Ossian and all 
his shadows. Everywhere, through the poem to Liszt and through 
Mes Souvenirs, Mon Voyage de Paris, La Semaine d’un Fils, Les deux 
Freres Fumeaux, there is the same frank individuality. One of the 
best known poems was that written for the purpose of collecting 
funds to rebuild a ruined church in Périgord — Le Prétre sans Egilise. 
In company wiih the curate he travelled all through the southern 
provinces, working and gathering and reciting with such success that 
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the church was not only restored, but a magnificent spire added, and 
the whole dedicated in the presence of six bishops, six hundred eccle- 
siastics and a great multitude. The man’s whole life was a constant 
alms-giving: the ruisseau argentin that flowed into the barber-shop 
soon became a source that solaced innumerable miseries, genially 
kissing many a door-step on the way and leaving behind traces of its 
generous waters. Not often has genius been so consecrated by good- 
ness ; not often has goodness become so illustrious by genius. 


J. A. Bf. 








A STORY OF GETTYSBURG. 


MIDST the sound of solemn music, the tramp of soldiery, the 
drooping of flags, the mournful drapery of houses, while the 
banners of foreign nations hang at half-mast in the harbor, and thous- 
ands follow with reverent steps, the remains of the Gettysburg dead 
are borne to their last resting-place in the cemetery of the Confed- 
erate capital. Pavements, doors, windows, and house-tops are 
crowded with spectators. Old soldiers with the scars of Gettysburg 
upon them guard the relics of their comrades. Many are there whose 
hearts swell almost to bursting as they remember the friend. or 
brother who fought and fell beside them on that never-to be-forgotten 
day, when they recall the forms so full of life and hope and courage, of 
whom nothing is left now but the unconscious ashes they are assem- 
bled to honor. Many a sad heart beats too among the more distant 
spectators who look out upon the mournful procession, and remember 
how proudly and gallantly they marched forth who have thus returned 
to them. But their sorrow is so mingled with pride that half its bit- 
terness is taken away. Virginia receives her sons again into the 
the care of her heart for ever. Truly they have come home again, 
hers through all time,— Virginia’s first, but the world’s also, for they 
are gathered into that magnificent temple where rest the heroic dead 
of every lard and age. Nations keep guard around its doors ; the 
reverence that encircles it is as wide as humanity, and on its altars are 
inscribed not less the names of those who have gloriously failed than 
of those who have gloriously succeeded. 
In a lofty apartment near a window looking out upon the street sits 
a figure clothed in black, in a listless attitude, and with his face buried 
in his hands, taking apparently no note of what is passing without. 
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] The only other occupant of the room is a young girl, who watches the 

procession as it passes with eager intentness, and a countenance ex- 

pressive of deep and painful interest. “It is almost at the corner,” 

she murmured, rather to herself than her companion: “it will be out 

of sight directly.” 

; In an instant the bowed figure has risen and come forward to the 

window. He leans out, catches a glimpse of the waving banners and 

slow-moving multitude, and with an exclamation of pain turns away | 
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and sinks back into his seat. The girl started at the suddenness of 
his movements, and her youthful eyes followed him with a gaze of 
wonder. ‘I cannot,” he said, as if in reply to her half-questioning 
glance, “I cannot bear it. I have but too bitter cause, my child, to 
remember Gettysburg.” 

Her face assumed an expression of appreciative sympathy, hardly ) 
to have been expected in so mere a child, and she continued for some 
moments to gaze in silence out of the window. At length she turned | 
and said gravely : 

“ Brother, won’t you tell me all about Gettysburg some time? I 
should so like to hear.” 

“Yes,” he replied, with an evidently painful effort, “ you ought to 
hear. I may as well talk of it, I can think of nothing else to-day. 
It may even be a relief.” Then without further pause or preface, 
with the air of one who fears to think of what is before him lest his 
resolution fail, he plunged abruptly into the narrative. 

“ At the beginning of the war I entered the service, and was from 
the time of the organisation of the Army of Northern Virginia, as it 
was afterwards called, attached to the Virginia division. You, Laura, 
was, at the time I am speaking of, a little child whom I hardly knew. 
After our father’s death your mother, as of course you are aware, 
took you with her to live with her own family in a different part of 
the State, and it has only been within the last few years, since her 
death, that we have seen much of each other. I had no other near 
relation except my younger brother. My mother had commended him 
to me as the object of her fondest hopes and deepest solicitude, almost 
with her last breath, and the tie between us was peculiarly close and 
strong. ‘Ten years younger than myself, he was both brother and son to 
me. Ihad no one else in this world but him, and all the affection I had 
felt for my mother seemed to centre in him from the time of her death. 
He was made to be loved too, so brilliant, so attractive, so full of in- 
tellect and promise. He had no fault that my eyes could see. A 
mere boy when the war broke out, he had been anxious to enter the 
service at once, and as time went on he became more and more im- 
patient of the restraint which had necessarily been imposed upon his 
wishes. As he grew older, even if I had thought it right to attempt 
to restrain him, any effort on my part would have been unavailing. 
Accordingly, early in the spring of ’63 he joined the army. He en- 
tered as a private ; but such was the ascendancy of his character, and 
his knowledge of military details, acquired by eager study beforehand 
and close observation after his entrance into the army, that after a 
very short period of service he was, notwithstanding his youth, se- 
lected to fill the first vacancy in his company as lieutenant. He had 
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that ambition and spirit of command so often found in con- 
nection with great powers and great energies. His was that 
lofty self-confidence which inspires others with confidence and 
even with enthusiastic admiration, and which never fails to vindicate 
itself when the test is applied. He was indeed the only man I ever 
knew who needed only length of days and opportunity to have been 
great. Nor is this the mere dictate of partial affection. A similar 
impression was produced on all who knew him. He was the man 
whom all his acquaintances looked upon as certain to become distin- 
guished. He took the first place instinctively, and it was yielded to 
him not only ungrudgingly, but, though the expression seems a strange 
one, even enthusiastically. His companions and himself seemed alike 
unconscious that there could be a doubt or a question in regard to it. 
It was his by the best and clearest of all titles. The opportunity of 
fully realising this promise was never to be given ; and I am dwelling 
perhaps too long upon what does not immediately concern the story 
you have asked for. I go on at once to the opening of the Gettys- 
burg campaign. 

The march through the Valley and into Pennsylvania need not be 
dwelt upon, nor the combats and skirmishes preluding the great 
battle of the third of July. I come immediately to the night prece- 
ding the engagement. 

I can never forget — few of the survivors are likely, I think, ever 
to forget — the night before the battle ; the two armies lay in front of 
each other, each measured its adversary, as it were, with its eye, each 
scanned the armor of the other to discover its weak point, and each 
rested for a moment on its arms and took breath ere they closed in 
mortal grapple. The 3d of July, 1863, came at length. How long, 
yet how short the night before! Measured by sensations, an age ; by 
the short waking periods between snatches of slumber, scarcely an 
hour. ‘Time enough however for us all to think of home and of each 
face dearest to us, of all the thousand associations that attach them- 
selves in every man’s mind to the spot that he first remembers, where, 
whether it were his birth-place or not, life first began for him ; time 
enough too to think of the work that lay before us on the morrow, 
and to remember how much was staked upon the event. 

The sun rose red and hot and glaring. It threw floods of golden 
splendor over the destined scene of bloodshed, and brought out into 
strong relief the minutest features of the landscape. I can see it now 
as it looked that morning, glittering in light, instinct with life, fair, 
peaceful and calm. By the evening it was drenched with blood, 
trampled under foot of hostile columns, torn by ball and shell, black, 
horrible, and polluted with the sights and sounds of war. The dead 
lay thick upon it then, the wounded writhed in agony. The thousand 
sounds of insect life were still, and instead were heard the varied and 
ptercing tones of human anguish and despair. Enough of this. I 
can not dwell upon it — let others if they can, who feel it less, at all 
events less bitterly and personally than I, describe this far-famed 
battle eloquently, elaborately, picturesquely. Let them do for it what 
the French writers have done for Austerlitz, for Wagram, for Waterloo 
even. In justice this must be done in time to come. However 
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mournful and bitter may be the recollections connected with it, there 
is no prouder name upon our record. There is none upon which our 
children’s children, Virginians to the latest generation, can look back 
with a more exultant feeling of patriotic pride. As long as the name 
of Virginia lasts, so long will the recollection of the charge at Gettys- 
burg survive, and the hearts of true Virginians beat high and their 
cheeks flush as they recall the deeds of their countrymen on that im- 
mortal day. A defeat it has been called, and certainly the object of 
the battle was not accomplished ; but assuredly the enemy gained no 
victory on that memorable 3d of July. Even if it had been a defeat, 
what then? Sowas Thermopyle. After all, the charge did not suc- 
ceed, they say. Neither did the Six Hundred at Balaklava, nor the 
Old Guard at Waterloo. But I think that mankind would miss them 
if these glorious failures were stricken from the rolls of history. How- 
ever, I am not writing the history of this battle. As I said just now, 
I cannot do it ; even if there were no other reason, I could as soon 
minutely detail and moralise over the dying moments of my dearest 
friend. I lost many friends here, and one the dearest upon earth to 
me. 
The sun, as I have said, rose clear and bright, revealing the 
masses of Federal troops that covered Cemetery Range. The whole 
height was crowned with guns and lined with men; and then, as if 
nature had not made the position sufficiently strong, frowned line up- 
on line of earthworks, behind which the defenders awaited the forlorn 
hope which was to assail them. This was the work before us, and we 
knew it— knew it well as the long hours passed slowly by; and we stood 
still gazing on the tomb that invited, the fiery chasm that yawned for 
us. Oh those long weary hours of inaction, waiting, waiting, waiting! 
When would the death-knell sound? Oh for the rush, the hurrah, 
and the death-grapple! The thing was to be done: why delay it? If 
we could but scale those heights with comrades we could trust by our 
sides, and our country’s foes in front! Then come what might, at 
least it would soon be over. Then there would be something to do, 
not this silent waiting and thinking ; then there would be a glorious 
charge at any rate, with a soldier’s death in the moment of victory to 
look forward to —or, who could tell? perhaps a return to Virginia with 
the right to tell her that her sons had striven to be not unworthy of 
her. But now imagination had free scope to depict all the horrible 
mangling, the long agony, the raging thirst of the wounded ; and then 
the sensation of being trodden under foot, crushed by the iron hoof 
of a horse or the wheels of artillery, or even smothered beneath a 
mass of corpses. It was like sitting on one’s coffin and gazing into 
one’s empty grave, yet not a man faltered. There was no thought of 
anything but going forward and carrying the position. And there were 
found five thousand of them! As I stood looking at the heights and 
thinking how slowly the moments went, I felt a hand upon my shoul- 
der, and turning, saw Graham standing beside me. “ Well, old fellow,” 
he said, following the direction of my eyes, “I see you are looking at 
our evening’s work. I wish we could set about it.” 

I looked at him with an inexpressible yearning. So young, so 
bright, so full of life, with so much capacity for action and for enjoy- 
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ment, with so much in store for him, as it seemed, could not he be 
spared? must he go too? What chance was there of escape for any 
who started on that deadly march? And still there was nothing for 
it. I knew that he must go like the rest. What I cared most for 
upon earth I could not, nay, I would not have withdrawn. He, too, 
was a Virginian. There was no help for it. And even at that moment 
there came across me the old feeling, that whatever the arena, upon 
whatever sphere his energies were called forth, his place must be 
still the foremost. The very idea of withdrawing Aim — im of all men 
—seemed unnatural and absurd. As I looked again at the heights, I 
hardly saw them quite so distinctly as before, but I only said in reply 
to his remark, “ Yes, it is pretty rough work, but I think our men are 
up to it.” 

“They are in splendid trim,” he said thoughtfully, “and will do 
the work, if it can be done.” 

I turned and looked at the line, ragged, barefooted, weather-beaten, 
but heroes for all that ; and I could not help asking myself, how many 
would ever come back? The feeling that stirred within me at the 
thought can not be put in words. I could not dwell upon it. “ Will 
it never be time?” I murmured impatiently as I looked at my watch. 
It was one o’clock. At that moment the report of a single cannon 
broke ominously on the ear. It was the signal gun. I grasped 
Graham’s hand and wrung it. I had no words to utter. He smiled, 
but returned the pressure warmly, and we parted, each to his post. 
Our fire now opened in earnest, nor did the enemy fail to reply. The 
sun seemed literally to go out, the air was filled with shot and shell, 
with dust and smoke. Peal on peal came louder and louder until 
one report was lost in another, and on the almost deafened ear there 
remained no distinct impression but that of a long monotonous roar, 
which was caught up and sent back in answering echoes by the 
surrounding hills. The sky was darkened, the earth quivered, fiery 
missiles screamed and hissed through the smoke-laden atmosphere. 
‘The enemy had gotten the range of our position accurately. To sus- 
pense succeeded positive suffering, to passive waiting passive endur- 
ance, without the means or hope of resistance, so far at least as the 
infantry was concerned. Moment after moment went by and the hor- 
rible din seemed ever to increase. There was the most indescribable 
mingling of sounds, hissing, whistling, and screaming, tearing, crack- 
ling, and bursting. I despair of giving the faintest impression of it. 
There is nothing like it. No description can convey an idea of that 
terrific cannonade. I lost all sense of the passage of time. Would 
this never end? Were we to have no opportunity of striking a blow 
in return? Would we never rise from this horrible state of inaction 
and charge? Would not the order to move forward come soon? 
Such were the queries which I was inwardly putting to myself. Mean- 
while I can distinctly remember that I asked and answered questions, 
that I smiled and jested with my comrades, that I changed my position 
to get an easier seat, and carefully adjusted the buckle on my cap. My 
eyes were constantly seeking Graham. Never was the most experi- 
enced veteran cooler ; only I could see by the slight flush on his 
cheek and the light in his eye that he was longing for the signal to 
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go into action. As I was gazing at his animated resolute face, a shell 
burst near us and a fragment struck and tore the brim of his cap. 
He held it up to me, and said with a smile, while a shudder ran over 
my frame, “A near thing, wasn’t it?” Again almost irresistibly 
came over me the wish to send him off that fatal field, to know what- 
ever might befall that he at least was safe. So young, so gifted, so 
instinct with hope and spirit and gallantry, surely it was not natural 
that he should die. Death even could not touch him. He smiled in 
its very face. If he had shrunk from it, I think I would have felt it 
less. The wild impulse died away as I looked upon his uncovered 
head with a feeling of mingled admiration and despair. 

Suddenly the enemy’s fire slackens. Ours in its turn ceases. 
Measured by time-pieces, the cannonade has lasted two hours ; by 
sensations, two ages. And now we all feel that the time has come. 
The inactivity and suspense are over. I felt it myself as I drewa 
long breath, and I could see it in the countenances of those around 
me. There was a look of absolute relief. The decisive moment had 
come at length. What remained wastodie. We all rose up. There 
was a pressing down of caps upon foreheads, a tightening of belts, a 
general indefinable stir and murmur of preparation. Then came 
the order to charge. The division-commander rode along the line. 
He said nothing eloquent or pointed, he made no appeals to the 
pride or the patriotism of his troops, he uttered no word of encourage- 
ment. He simply said, “Soldiers, you see those heights before you. 
Well, I want you to take them.” Then there rose from the whole line 
a ringing cheer. “We'll do it, General,” was the response. This 
was all. Simple words, but not unbecoming the men or the occa- 
sion. So with the answer. There was nothing fine in the whole 
scene, that is, nothing dramatically high-wrought, effective, or telling. 
Eminently brave nations have very different ways of doing these 
things. This was the Virginia way. Then the division commenced 
its advance across the field at ordinary time, as regularly, as quietly, 
in as solid order as if on parade. I was engrossed by attention to 
my duties as captain of my own company, but still I had time to 
notice the cool precision with which the devoted band moved forward, 
as if on a holiday march. Graham was near me, his cheek flushed, 
his lips parted, his drawn sword inhis hand. The instinct of com- 
mand was apparent ; he seemed to tower above those around him. 
His whole figure was ennobled and elevated by the lofty spirit which 
animated him. 

I turned hastily away, unable to bear the thoughts that rose within 
me at the sight, and at that moment the Federal artillery opened. 
Round shot, shell and canister poured into the devoted column, but 
it did not falter. Every moment the storm seemed to increase in 
fury. A great gap was made in my own company. A man fell close 
at my side ; another took his place, and the ranks closed up. Ina 
moment he and the man by his side were both swept away. As I re- 
peated the words of command I wondered to myself whether I would 
live to complete the sentence, and I remember distinctly that I specu- 
lated as to whether the lips would finish the words after the head was 
off. Every moment I looked by instinct in the direction of Graham. 
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The ranks were thinned. I missed one familiar form after another, 
but he was still there, his countenance as bright and fearless as ever, 
the flush on his cheeks, the fire in his eye. But now his nostril was 
dilated and his lips compressed. Never a better man for the work 
before him, the beau-ideal of the leader of a forlorn hope. 

We are advancing at quick time now ; indeed, if we are much longer 
in getting to the enemy’s works there will be none of us left to take 
them. I look over the ranks of my own company ; more than half are 
gone, and the last discharge has made a frightful gap and covered me 
with the blood of the man next me. Poor fellow! I can see his 
hand clutch the earth convulsively as he falls. Graham is still up, 
bareheaded now, and waving his sword as we advanced at a double 
quick. I can see that there is blood on his sleeve, but whether his 
own or another's I can not tell. Now with a loud cheer we rush up 
the slope within a few yards of the enemy’s guns. Then the musketry 
opens ; the artillery had been child’s play to this. The leaden hail 
comes thick and fast, whole ranks sink down beneath it. We are going 
at a run now, and there is little opportunity to see or think of anything. 
A bullet enters my shoulder, but I hardly feel it. Even in that mo- 
ment I look for Graham ; we are very near together now ; he is in ad- 
vance of all, straining every nerve as he climbs the ascent, his whole 
countenance indicative of intense eagerness, of invincible resolve. He 
is waving his sword over his head and encouraging his men ; the flag- 
bearer falls, he snatches the flag with his other hand and bears it on; 
it is down again, and he who held it, down too, the sword in one hand, 
the flag in the other. An instant ago and he was then ahead of all, 
cheering on the others, and now— well, I cannot stop to think or 
grieve ; but if one life (since that day scarcely worth the keeping) 
could have saved his, it would have been freely given. As it is, my 
blood is turned to fire, my heart has but one consciousness, my eyes 
are blind to but one sight ; we rush over the breastworks, we bayonet 
the gunners and seize the guns. I hear now the ringing cheer that 
went up from the few yet left alive. I had no heart to join in it, no 
thought but of going forward, no wish but to meet the enemy hand to 
hand. The works are taken and the enemy routed ; but as the smoke 
clears away we see another and stronger line of works, behind which 
stand heavy masses of reserves in waiting. Meanwhile on both flanks 
and in front the fire pours in; we stand on the crater of a volcano. 
Men stagger blindly to and fro ; they look for their comrades to form 
and charge, but there are none left. A sheet of fire is in their faces, 
a hail-storm of bullets is beating upon them. Oh for five thousand 
more! but for onethousand more! ‘To perish thus in the very arms of 
victory, and yet with victory not secured! To see it slip from our re- 
laxing grasp! To conquer and have none lefttohold! And then not 
to be able to keep what he had died to gain! To leave those from 
whom he had met his death in possession of what he had striven so 
hard to win! I looked desperately around for support. I was the only 
officer of my company left on the field ; scarcely any of the men re- 
mained. ‘The whole division was reduced to a mere handful ; anything 
like order was impossible ; no organisation could be maintained. 
However, I started forward ; but just at that moment I was conscious 
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of a sudden shock and a sharp burning sensation in my side. A gush 
of blood followed as I fell to the ground, a swimming of the head, a 
deathly sickness, a great darkness, and no more. 

I need not tell you of my restoration to consciousness to find 
myself a prisoner; of the first dim agonising glimmerings of what 
had happened ; of the slow and gradual return of full recollection, 
and the leaden hopelessness that step by step, as I fought with my 
convictions, took possession of my soul. Somehow, from the time when 
I saw him fall, up to that at which I lost consciousness myself, I 
had not doubted that the worst had happened. Now the sense of my 
loss came back with lingering steps. Better to have had one sharp 
bitter pang of reawakening ; better never to have doubted than this 
slow but certain approach of despair. Personally I felt as if there 
was little left for me to fear further. The chances of war held noth- 
ing else like this in store for me. 

Long afterwards, when I had returned to Virginia, I heard from 
one who was by his side when he fell, and performed the last offices 
of friendship, that at any rate his death must have been almost pain- 
less. He was shot through the heart ; a bullet had previously pierced 
his arm, but that he did not seem to feel. Years have passed since 
he was brought back again to rest in the bosom of the land he had died 
in vain to save ; but I can never hear the word Gettysburg, nor see any- 
thing connected with it, but there comes before me with ghastly dis- 
tinctness the vision of that bloody field, and the death-scene of the 
noblest and most gifted being I have ever known. 








FRIDA AND HER POET. 


A SCANDINAVIAN LEGEND, 





BRAVE young Poet, born in days of eld, 
Dwelt ’mid the frozen Northlands; he beheld, 
And wondering, sung the marvels of the ice, 
The swirl of snow-flakes, and the quaint device 
Wrought on the fir-trees by the glittering sleet ; 
And loved on stormy heights, cloud-girt, to greet 
The gray ger-falcon towering o’er the sea; 
To watch the waves, and mark the cloud drifts flee 
Big with the wrath of tempests: yet his heart, 
Soft as the inner rose-leaves of the Spring, 
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Rich with young life, and love’s sweet blossoming, 

; Too soon, alas! from life and love did part: 

| Veiled was the fate that smote him; unaware 

i] What sudden, blasting doom had drawn so near, 

A strange blight breathed upon him, and—he died! 


On earth to die, in heaven be glorified,— 
Such was the Minstrel’s portion ; still he went 
Through all the heavenly courts in discontent 
And sombre grief, the pathos of his woe 
Rising at times to such wild overflow 

As forced its wailful utterance into song. 


That passionate rush of music, the heart’s wrong 
Set to the sweetness of harmonious chords, 
The All-Father, Odin, o’er the clash of swords, 
And din of heroes feasting at the boards 
Of loud Valhalla, heard: thereon, he sought 
This lonely soul in highest heaven o’erfraught 
With mortal memories. “ Wherefore lift’st thou here,” 
The All-Father asked, “these measures of despair?” 
“Because my mortal Love,” the Poet said, 
“With time grows gray and wrinkled; on her head, 
So golden bright in youth’s benignant prime, 
Chill frosts of age have left their hoary rime ; 
Her eyes are dimmed, her soft cheeks’ rosy red 
Hath with the flowers of many a spring-tide fled ; 
And so when Heaven shall claim her—ah! the pain !— 
I shall not know mine earthly Love again!” 


To whom the God, “But doth she love thee still?” 
“Her love, like mine, nor years, nor change can kill,” 
The Minstrel answered: “ Faith, a ceaseless shower, 
Keeps fair and bright our love’s immaculate flower.” 


“T loose thy heavenly bonds,—I bid thee go!” 
The All-Father cried, “ And seek thy Love below!” 


To earth he came: drear waste and flowery lea 
Beheld his search ’mid fettered folk and free ; 
Yet all his toils but brought the direful stress 
Of lone heart-yearning, grief, and weariness, 
Till hope died out, and all his soul was dark. 


At last, when aimless as an autumn leaf 
Borne on November’s idle winds afar, 

He roamed a sea-beach wild, by moon or star 
Unlighted, in his dreariest hour of grief . 
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And desolate longing, on his eyes a spark 

Of tiny radiance through the clouded night 
Flashed from a cottage window on a height, 
Next the dim billows of the moaning main. 


There broke a sudden lightning on his brain 

Of prescient expectation,— then, before 

Its glow could fade, he trod the cottage floor, 

And saw in tattered raiment, wan and dead, 

An ancient withered woman on a bed, 

Of whom a crone, as shrunk almost as she, 

Said, with drawn lips, and blinking wearily,— 
“Lo! here thine old Love! Hast thou come so far 

To find how cares may blight us, death may mar?” 


As ebbs a flood-tide, so his eager breath 

Sank slowly. “Oh, the awful front of death!” 

He moaned. “Yet wherefore shudder? Thou, my Love, 
Art precious still; nor shalt thou move above, 

An alien soul, albeit no longer fleet, 

Nor fair, thou roam’st through Heaven with tottering feet, 
Bent, aged form, and face bedimmed by tears ; 

I only ask to kxow thee, while the years 

Eternal roll!” 


He bids a last farewell 
To this world’s life, again prepared to dwell 
On heights celestial, in whose golden airs 
The heart, at least, shall shed earth’s wintry cares, 
And blooming, breathe the vernal heats of Heaven. 


Twice ransomed soul! thou spirit that hast striven 
With countless ills, and conquered all thy foes, 
Rise with.the might of morning, the repose 

Of moonlit night, and entering Heaven once more — 
Behold! who first doth meet thee by the door, 
With smiling brow, and gently parted lips, 

And eyes wherein no vestige of eclipse 

From pain, or death, or any evil thing, 

Lies darkly, but whose passionate triumphing, 

In peace attained, and true love blessed at last, 
Hath such rare joy and sweetness round her cast, 
She seems an Angel on the heights of bliss, 

And yet a mortal maid ’twere heaven to kiss! 


To whom the Singer, in a voice that seems 

Vague, and half-muffled in the mist of dreams :— 
“ Art thou the little Frida that I knew, 

So long—ah! long ago? Thine eyes are blue, 
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T is said that the Mendelssohn who linked the Platonic Men- 
delssohn of Lessing’s time with the Mendelssohn-Bartholdy of 
musical fame, used to say: When I was young I was known as the 
son of the great Mendelssohn ; now that I am old I am known as the 
father of the great Mendelssohn. 
orator Isaeus, or rather, I will say boldly — Isaios. 
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Deep blue like hers, and brimmed with tender dew, 
Through which love’s starlight smiles —art thou, in sooth, 
The sweet, true-hearted Frida of my youth ?” 


She drew more closely to the Poet’s side, 
And nestling her small hand in his, replied, 
As half in tremulous wonder, half delight :— 
“I am thy little Frida, in thy sight 
Fair once, and well beloved — Ah me! ah me! 
Hast thou forgotten?” “Nay; but whose” (quoth he), 
“Yon withered corse, on which I gazed below, 
With pale shrunk limbs, and furrowed face of woe ? 
Thy corse, THY face, they told me!” “Yea, but know, 
O Love! that earth, and things of earth, are passed: 
That here, where, soul to soul, we meet at last, 
The merciful Gods have made this wise decree :— 
Love, in Heaven’s tongue, means immortality 
Of youth and joy; then, wheresoe’er we go, 
Loving and loved through these high courts divine, 
Mine eyes eternal youth shall drink from thine ; 
And thou forevermore shalt find in me, 
The tender maid who walked the world with thee, 
Thy little Frida, loved so long ago!” 


PAUL H. HAYNE. 
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WILLS AND Won’ts, OR WHERE THERE’S A WILL THERE’S A 


Way —tTo BREAK IT. 


Similar is the position of the 
In the preced- 
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ing papers I have made a weak compromise with ordinary usage. In 
this I shall indulge myself in writing Greek proper names after the 
Greek fashion. It would save a world of hideous mispronunciation 
if people were to do it uniformly ; and it is a pity that Crote, as he 
had courage enough for anything, had not been more consistent and 
gone the entire alphabet. The customary refraction of the Greek 
through the Latin leads to all manner of jumbles, in which even 
scholars get their genders confused.* 

The scholar of the great Isokratés and the teacher of the great 
Démosthenés, Isaios is littke known outside of the narrow circle of 
scholars whose special studies take them to the Attic courts. The 
titles of his speeches are not alluring. All the eleven deal with cases 
of inheritance ; and although the circumstances of such cases are not 
always devoid of interest, and most of these eleven involve the good 
name of the litigants or of the deceased, ordinary readers would 
prefer the horzors of a murder-trial or the scandals of a suit for 
divorce to the dry genealogies of a question of succession. I re- 
member well enough how those of my fellow-students who were delv- 
ing in the Corpus Furis groaned over Puchta and Vangerow ; and if 
any department of the law is especially abhorrent to the non-legal 
mind, it is the doleful concatenation of rounds and squares, or rounds 
and rhombs, which the lawyers use to represent the opposite sexes, as 
if to show the inherent incompatibility of man and wife. It is not 
then wholly the fault of Isaios if his speeches do not fascinate the 
ordinary reader. Even Démosthenés succeeds no better when his 
theme involves similar details of kindred, and the head swims with 
judicial impartiality over the speech on the inheritance of Hagnias, 
and the speech against Makartatos. 

In the style of Isaios we notice a reaction against the adiposity of 
Isokratés, and a return to the terser and tenser diction of Lysias. 
“Both Lysias and Isaios are, it is true, clear, correct, brief; but 
Isaios lacks the native simplicity, the play of character, the surpass- 
ing grace of Lysias.” So an ancient critic. An unbiassed modern 
would probably be puzzled to tell which of these dry bones from 
the Greek Valley of Jehoshaphat is the drier, and would deem a cause 
lost in advance that had such advocates. But viewed as the teacher 
of Démosthenés, Isaios possesses a certain historical interest for all 
who profess to admire the great opponent of Philip ; and we can un- 
derstand Démosthenés more readily from the Isaean than from the 
Isokratean point of view. There is a directness and force in the lan- 
guage of Isaios which contrasts favorably with the slower and more 
oily revolution of Isokratés. 

The speech which I have chosen to illustrate the subject of this 
paper is the speech of Isaios on the inheritance of Philoktém6n. 
The orator, or better, the lawyer, begins with a captatio benevolentiae, 
which must have been effective with an Athenian audience, and 
which justifies the statement of an ancient writer that Isaios always 
made a dead set at the jury. The advocate sets out by saying that 





*So it is common to say Panegyricus, Trapeziticus, after the Greek Tavnyuptxoc, tTpaze- 
Serexos (Adyoc) and the like, instead of the true form, Fanegyrica, Trapezitica (oratio). 
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he had a right to plead the cause of Chairestratos, for he had shared 
with him the hardships of war. “I knew what awaited me, for I had 
gone on a like expedition before ; but such was my friendship for 
Chairestratos, that at his entreaty I went with him to Sicily. With 
him I suffered disaster, with him I fell into the hands of the enemy, 
and now I hope I may be allowed to stand by his side once more.” 

This is the story. Philoktémén, the son of a wealthy man of 
Athens, exposed to constant danger, now in the cavalry, now in the 
navy, now in the horse-marines, resolved to make a will so as to pro- 
vide for the disposition of his property in case anything should 
happen to him. Both his brothers had died childless. One sister, 
who had been married many years, had no boys, the other had two 
sons. One of these was provisionally adopted ty Philoktémén, and 
this Chairestratos was to inherit the property in case his uncle died 
childless. The will was perfectly valid; for according to law, any 
Athenian might bequeath his property as he chose, provided he had 
no legitimate male heirs of his body, were not in his dotage, were not 
subjected to undue influence. The case seemed to be clear. But the - 
sins of the fathers were to be visited upon the third generation ; and 
the life of the grandfather of Chairestratos, the father of Philokté- 
m6n, gave a handle to designing parties, who laid claim to the inheri- 
tance on the ground of direct descent from the ancestor of them all. 
In fact, we are brought face to face with Zen Thousand a Year and 
the Jumel case. 

The grandfather and grandmother were comfortably lodged in 
Attic soil; their three sons were all dead, childless. Chairestratos 
might well have deemed himself secure in his inheritance, when up 
starts this scandal of an after-marriage on the part of the grandfather, 
and a worse than scandalous aftermath of offspring. The Athenian 
chancellor had to ask the old, old question, Qui estelle? ‘The 
claimants said that she was from Lémnos:—a good device, for 
Lémnos was far away, and while they were sending for persons and 
papers they gained time to make upa story. The story made up, 
they came back and said that she was one Kallippé, the daughter of 
Pistoxenos. But who was Pistoxenos? Oh, he fell in Sicily at the 
time of the great Sicilian expedition. Sicily is a good name to con- 
jure withal. Even at this distance of time we feel a certain throb of 
sympathy with the captured Athenians, who paid so heavy a price for 
their grand experiment. Who that has ever read can ever forget the 
marvellous narrative of Thukydidés: from the setting forth of that 
Invincible Armada to the final fight on the Assinaros ; from the blare 
of the trumpet that hushed the hum of preparation into a religious 
silence, to the mad turmoil of the last ineffectual struggle ; from the 
tide of wine that poured in rich libations from golden and silver 
beakers into the Saronic Gulf, to the iittle Sicilian stream, defiled 
with mud and gore, which the Athenians quaffed as they died? Who 
can forget the out-door prison of the Quarries, the cruel glare of the 
sun, the suffocating heat of the day, the chill of the autumnal nights, 
the famine, the thirst, and that horror which moderns seldom approach 
with a sense of its sublimity, the horror of unutterable stench? We 
still listen breathless as the tidings are borne to Athens, to catch the 
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wail of the violet-crowned city; we still hear the Athenian captives 
chanting the Alkéstis of Euripidés. Such stories never die; and 
from the heart of the nineteenth century there grows up a wild pome- 
granate-tree, whose branches are musical with Sicily and Alkéstis, and 
the name of the wild pomegranate-flower is Balaustion. 

If, then, the mention of Sicily and the Sicilian expedition is so 
much to us, what must it have been to the Athenians themselves ? 
“Kallippé, daughter of Pistoxenos, who fell in Sicily”— what more 
could be said to commend the children to the affections of the Athe- 
nians? So the French /orettes of the last generation were all daugh- 
ters of officers who had fallen in the retreat from Moscow, if possible 
in the passage of the Beresina. The strain is not unfamiliar :— 


“Deprived of the care of the author of my days, destined to mourn the loss of 
a mother, whose soul, too tender, was smitten to death by the fatal frost that chilled 
the heroic blood of her consort, left to the instincts of an, alas! too confiding heart, 
I have been the victim of misfortune, which demands your sympathy, if not your 
respect. CHARLOTTE ANNE DE CHENILCHANTANT.” 


But as orthography was the great stumbling-block of the French 
Charlotte Anne’s, so chronology must have been no little annoyance 
to the Attic swindlers. Pistoxenos, who fell in Sicily, left his 
daughter as a ward in the house of Euktém6n, the father of Philokté- 
mon ; and by this Kallippé Euktémén is said to have become the 
father of the brace of impostors who claimed the inheritance. Un- 
fortunately, fifty-two years had elapsed since the great Sicilian expedi- 
tion, and the oldest son of the supposed Kallippé was not over 
twenty years of age; so that Kallippé must have continued to be a 
ward of Euktémén’s for thirty years —an unheard-of durance. Ac- 
cording to Greek views of things she ought to have been fairly on the 
road to the honors of grandmotherdom by that time. Xenophdén’s 
Ischomachos took a wife of fifteen; and, if her daughter married 
at the age of her mother, a grandmother of thirty-two would not 
have been improbable. But the speaker does not press his advan- 
tage as a modern declaimer would have done. He only says that 
this imaginary Kallippé ought to have found a husband long and long 
before the time when she is said to have married Euktém6n, whose 
ward she never was, whose wife she never was. 

But after all there is some foundation for the scandal ; and the ad- 
vocate proceeds in the most gingerly manner to reveal the private 
life of the patriarchal Euktémén. He is painfully aware of the dis- 
tress which he must inflict on his client. The crop of wild oats which 
had sprung up over the grave of the old man was not an agreeable 
harvest to gather ; but the truth was the truth, and justice was justice, 
and an inheritance an inheritance. If anybody is too good to read 
Vanity Fair, \et him read no further. The life of an Euktémé6n is 
not the life we should crave for our grandfathers. 

Euktém6én reached the age of ninety-six years; and had it not 
been for the weaknesses at the close of his life he might well have 
been considered a luckyman. What morecould he want? “He had 
wealth, he had a wife, he had children.” The second of these three 
blessings the speaker puts last, but no rash inference must be drawn 
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from that. The Greeks said with philosophical indifference “ wife 
and children,” “children and wife.” ‘They did not bind themselves 
to “wife and children,” or to “ham and eggs.” But in his old age 
Euktémén became what Mr. Carlyle cal!s an “ unfortunate male,” for 
the euphemism applied to both sexes in antiquity, and he fell into very 
bad company. He had a freedwoman, who lived in one of his tene- 
ments in the Peiraieus or chief port of Athens, and kept what may as 
well be called a sailors’ boarding-house. One of the black-eyed Susans 
who lived with her was named Alké; and as time went on Alké re- 
solved to “range herself,” and settied down as an honest woman ina 
separate establishment with one Dién, a man of her own rank in life, 
who acknowledged her two sons as his. However, Didn got into a 
scrape of some sort and thought it prudent to withdraw to Sikyén. 
At this juncture Euktém6n stepped forward as the benefactor of Alké, 
and whisked her—if the expression is not too youthful — from the 
Peiraieus to a tenement of his in the Kerameikos —“ the house near 
the wicket,” says the orator, with a wink, “where wine is for sale.” 
I am sorry to say that the house is not dawn on any map to which I 
have access ; no copy of the Athenian Aé¢tican — if such an organ of 
civilisation and high morality was then published — having come down 
to our time. Alké, it appears, was to act as porter of the esiablish- 
ment; and the intimacy began, if indeed it began then, as so many 
intimacies have begun. Euktémén dropped in every now and then 
to collect his rents, and found Alké an agreeable woman to chat with. 
Then he began to take his meals there, and finally, to the great 
chagrin of his wife and children, made his abode with those low 
people. In fact, this vile creature Alké gained such an ascendancy 
over him that he undertook to register the elder of her two children 
as his own, But Philoktémén, his lawful son, set up a strenuous op- 
position, and the court refused to make the entry. This infuriated 
the old man, and he engaged himself to another woman, intending, I 
suppose, to get rid of his wife—a proceeding which was almost as 
easy in Athens as it is in Chicago—and to begin life over again. 
The age at which Euktém6n had arrived might have made his family 
easy as to the prospect of natural heirs; but morally certain that he 
would find heirs in some way to thwart and vex them, they persuaded 
Philoktém6n into yielding a reluctant consent that the youngster should 
be registered and have a farm settled on him. 

After this Philokt@ém6én fell in battle off Chios, and Euktémén 
wanted to make a written statement of the transaction. When he 
took this notion into his head, his two sons-in-law, Chaireas and 
Phanostratos, were at Munychia, the one about to go to sea, the other 
about to see him go. So he went down to the harbor —this per- 
fervid old Attic-and made a will in which he confirmed his bequest 
to Alké’s son, and deposited it with a kinsman ; a proceeding which 
served as a proof that the claimant was not a legitimate son, as legiti- 
mate sons inherit without a will. This document lay for two years in 
the hand of the depository ; but meanwhile one of the sons-in-law 
died, and the Kerameikos cormorants, marking their opportunity, 
urged the old man to annul the will. So long as the property con- 
sisted in real estate the daughters and their children would inherit, 
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whereas anything the patriarch chose to turn into cash he might give 
to Alké’s brood. So the will was cancelled, and the property began 
to meli away. <A farm was sold for 75 minae, a bathing-establishment 
for 30 méinac, a mortgage transferred for 44 minae,a flock of goats, 
oat-herd and all, for 13 minae, two yoke of mules and a lot of slaves, 
sum total, three talents, a pretty penny in those days. 

But Euktémd6n’s ninety-six years had begun to tell on his tough 
constitution. The old man was now bed-ridden. Alké and her set 
saw that he could not last long, and they prepared a new scheme, 
which should secure to them the property. The two boys were now 
registered as the adopted children of the two deceased sons of Euk- 
temén and brothers of Philoktémén. The Kerameikos people quali- 
fied as guardians before the chancellor, and proceeded to let the real 
estate. ‘This was, however, rather too saucy. The impudent fraud 
came io the ears of the family, and the conspiracy was thwarted. 
Still the birds of prey feathered their nests very comfortably ; for, at 
Euktém6n’s death, more than half of the principal was gone and all 
the current revenue. But even this was not enough ; for when the old 
man died, as he did in the “house in the Kerameikos near the wicket 
where wine is for sale,” they kept his death a profound secret from 
his family, and employed their time in transporting such goods and 
chattels as he had there into an adjoining house ; and when his wife 
and his daughters heard of the death from others and came to pay 
him the last rites —it would be mockery to say the last sad rites — 
the hussy and her crew would not let them in, but locked the door 
against them, and told them in choice Attic, “It isn’t none of your 
funeral.” When they got in, as they did at last towards sunset, they 
found that the old man had been dead forty-eight hours, and that the 
house was stripped. 

And now, to close the long series of frauds, when Euktémén him- 
self was beyond the grasp of the plunderers, Alké’s bantlings are to 
be passed off as the children of Euktémén by a fabulous mother, 
whom nobody had ever seen, whom nobody had ever known, who had 
not so much as a tombstone to show with her aristocratic name 
graven thereon. 

Let us hope that Isaios gained his case, and that the remnant of 
Eukiém6n’s estate was saved from the clutches of this gang of 
thieves. 

An old critic, already cited, says that one difference between Lysias 
and Isaios was that Lysias persuaded even when he pleaded for the 
guilty, while Isaios roused suspicion even when his cause was good. 
It is true that there is a certain frankness in Lysias that disarms hos- 
tility, an accent of truth that claims your implicit trust, and that 
Isaios is more artful both in the distribution of his matter and in his 
approaches to the jury ; but so far as this speech is concerned, I can- 
not agree with the critic, and I must confess that I, for one, am in- 
clined to espouse most warmly the cause of Chairestratos. 

At any rate, every reader will agree with me in thinking that we 
have here abundant material for a good novel of the modern type. 
It is just such a theme as Balzac in his day would have delighted to 
elaborate. Even George Eliot might not disdain some of the psycho- 
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logical problems which the story presents ; and the growing depravity 
of Euktém6én would be a study worthy of the steadfast, searching eyes 
of the author of Middlemarch, I can fancy Victor Hugo making a great 
deal out of the tale. Alké, for instance, would have had a chapter 
to rival his description of the fieuvre; and the fact is, the devil-fish 
itself, or herself —for Pieuvre is feminine — has many points of re- 
semblance with the lodger in the Kerameikos. If, however, the plot 
seems to be a little thin, we might thicken the woof by introducing 
two other characters, whom I have thus far suppressed. One is And- 
roklés, a relation of Chairestratos’s, who is supporting the claims of 
the pretenders. The other is the widow of Chaireas, whom Androklés 
is seeking in marriage, and with whom he may be supposed to be in 
love. 

Surely, with such a story before me, a story so replete with human 
interests, I should not have based my novel of antique life on the 
travels of the Scythian Anacharsis or the adventures of a shadowy 
Chariklés. Take but one of the characters. A life like Euktémdn’s, 
that embraces in its long career the stretch of Greek history that 
reaches from Kim6n to Epamein6éndas, is canvas enough. Euktémén 
was a mature man at the time of the Sicilian expedition. He had 
heard the funeral oration of Periklés ; he had passed through the 
horrors of the plague. He had shouted over the capture of the 
Spartans on the island of Sphaktéria, he had welcomed the return 
of Alkibiadés, he had witnessed the fall of Athens. He may have 
furnished a chorus for Sophoklés or Euripidés, and sat in the jury 
that condemned Sdkratés. 

Perhaps his youth was what the French call “ stormy,” and only as 
he gathered about him the goods of this life, houses and lands and 
slaves and mules and goats, did he acquire that staid respectability 
that belongs to means, and settle down into the model of a well-to-do 
citizen. Who knows but the subtle poison of the plague may have 
left a minute spot of taint in his brain that mastered him at last ; who 
knows but the still hidden fire of youthful sin, kept under for years 
by the responsibilities of wealth and station, broke out amid the 
ashes of his gray hairs? Those are solemn lines :— 


Ah! malheur 4 celui qui laisse 4 la débauche 
Planter le premier clou sous sa mamelle gauche! 
Le cceur d’un homme vierge est un vase profond : 
Lorsque la premiére eau qu’on y verse est impure, 
La mer y passerait sans laver la souillure, 

Car l’abime est immense et la tache est au fond. 


No better example than Euktém6n’s of the resurrection of buried 
sins to torture a loveless and unlovely old age. No better com- 
mentary on the words of the Greek poet: 


Our life a close resemblance beareth unto wine, 
For when there’s little left, it turns to vinegar. 


I will not “insult the intelligence of the reader,” as the phrase is, by 
pointing out the scenic possibilities of such a romance — LIFE IN THE 
PEIRAIEUS— THE HOUSE NEAR THE WICKET. DEATH OF PHILOKLES, 
OR THE REPULSE AT CuHI0S. THE CHANCELLOR CONSIDERS — DION 
Decamps. ALKE ON THE RAMPAGE, 
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But the speech of Isaios concerning the inheritance of Philoktémdén 
is not the only one of his that gives us glimpses of manners or char- 
acter ; nor is Euktém6n’s crop of wild oats the only one that is har- 
vested. In the large proportion of the suits there is an Alké in the 
background, and greed and meanness are rampant in all. In one case 
aman dies leaving an estate of two talents, and there is something 
comic in the rapid succession of claimants. Half the town goes ifito 
a mourning-suit and a lawsuit at the same time. First comes a facti- 
tious nephew, then an equally factitious friend who claims under a 
deed of gift, then an anachronism of a baby is produced, a baby not 
three years old, whereas the decedent had not been in Athens for 
eleven years. One man is so eager to get the property that he claims 
it now as consecrated to Athéna, and now as a present from the late 
lamented to himself. A brace of swindlers make oath that they ‘had 
obtained judgment against the defunct for one talent, and when they 
are cast in the suit, turn round and claim the whole estate on the 
ground that Nikostratos was their freedman. 

In another case we are introduced to a droll old gentleman, who 
marries a young wife out of admiration for her father, but unlike the 
“ Auld Robin Gray ” of the ballad, he finds out his mistake, and when 
her brothers and Jamie come back from the wars, he candidly un- 
folds the state of the case to them. After a little modest hesitation 
the lady consents to marry a husband of a more suitable age, and the 
old man adopts one of her brothers, The Greeks had a superstitious 
dread of leaving their houses desolate ; and, as a rule, childless men 
guarded against the calamity by adoption. If they were young and 
sanguine they would adopt their successors by will as Philoktémén 
did ; if old and melancholic, they would in this way provide them- 
selves “some one to nurse them while living and bury them when 
dead.” The gentleman at present under consideration seems to have 
been both old and melancholic, but more melancholic than old, for 
he lived three-and-twenty years after adopting his brother-in-law, and 
may have assisted at the obsequies of his more youthful substitute. 

By the way, these adoptions, which play a very important part in all 
these questions of inheritance, must have occasioned a good many 
struggles between pride and poverty. So we find that Dikaiogenés, 
who belonged to the illustrious family of Harmodios, the tyrannicide, 
had to renounce the privileges of his origin in order to become the 
heir of a rich man, and had to hear his snobbish kinsman twit him 
with changing for a metallic consideration the noble designation of 
Beauchamp for the plebeian name of Tompkins. 


B. L. GILDERSLEEVE. 
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THE “CABINET MYSTERY.” 


HE subject of Spiritualism proper—the phase of belief, or 
superstition, which takes that name —I do not propose to 
discuss. There is, unquestionably, much that is beautiful and attrac- 
tive in the fundamental principle, or idea, of free and intimate rela- 
tions between the living and the loved ones dead ; but into the proof 
that such relation exists, we must take some other opportunity to ex- 
amine. Meantime, because a piece of furniture “tilts,” or is tilted, 
“raps,” or is rapped, to the intense wonderment of elderly females, 
and symptoms of most calamitous hysterics on the part of younger 
ones ; and even though certain other notable phenomena present 
themselves, or are presented, whose origin or significance it is dif- 
ficult as yet to discover or explain ; the assumption that “ therefore” 
the disembodied spirits have “done it,” lending themselves to such 
ignoble uses for the sole purpose, apparently, of enabling a score or 
two of itinerant Down-East sharpers to shirk their legitimate share of 
the work that is to be done in this world, and crowding Lunatic Asy- 
lums with brain-softened paupers at public expense — this I hold to be 
the most unwarranted and ridiculous of on seguiturs, worthy only of the 
controversial boot-toe, the axgumentum ad homines. In its application 
to these itinerant gentlemen of remunerative leisure, one is apt to ask 
why they should be so peculiarly favored by “the spirits”? Are they, 
or were their deceased relatives, pre-eminently distinguished by amia- 
bility of disposition or a fondness for psychological research? *Do 
their defunct great-grandmothers “set more store by ’em” than 
those of other people? If so, wherefore? My respected ances- 
tress of that degree was accustomed, in life, to think something of 
me, too ; was quite confident I was going to be President; yet now, 
she won’t even vouchsafe a dream as to the whereabouts of an old 
pocket-book with money in it, or the like: in fact, the humiliating con- 
fession must be made, she literally “cuts me dead.” 

Now the spirit moves me, at this point, to “tell a little anecdote,” 
the egoism and apparent irrelevance of which I trust will be excused, 
touching an occurrence in this very room, a few weeks since ; the ac- 
tors in the scene being myself, and the identical Table on which I am 
now writing, and for which, I may be permitted to add, I entertain 
sentiments of the most distinguished respect. It is a very remarkable 
Table (not by any means to be spelt with a little 7), as the reader will 
admit. But, “to my tale.” 

The time was past midnight, the weird and witching hour — 


“ |, . when the graves, all yawning wide, 
Every one lets forth a sprite 
Through the churchyard paths to glide.” 


(N. B.— The incident, briefly related, may be of service as showing 
the temper and frame of mind in which I would be likely to set my- 
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self to a task like the one now before me, as indicated by the caption 
of this paper.) 

The hour was late, as I have said, and the night intensely cold. I 
was seated here, before a cheerful fire, in my easy-chair. Foran hour 
or so I had been reading an able and elaborate article on Spiritualism 
and its phenomenal manifestations, in one of the English Reviews — 
the Westminster, I think — in which the writer took the ground that 
it is too late now to meet the question with contemptuous denial or 
ridicule ; that both the nature of the evidence and the high position, 
intellectually and socially, of many of the witnesses in behalf of Spirit- 
ualism, demand and necessitate a fair and scientific, or philosophic, 
investigation of the question on its own merits ; and that no pro- 
fessed believers in the Bible, especially, in view of the frequent allu- 
sions in the Gospels to the existence and presence of spirits, devils, 
or other sort of supernatural* beings, and the fact that no subsequent 
abrogation of their rights and privileges can be shown ; it is incumbent 
to be sparing of ridicule in default of counter-evidence. The writer’s 
argument had interested me, if it failed to convince ; but, being weary of 
the subject, I closed the Review, and was composing myself for an “ in- 
formal nap ” in my chair, when I was startled — not to say alarmed — by 
a sudden, sharp, loud, sonorous and unmistakable knock, or rap, pro- 
ceeding, apparently, from beneath the centre of the Table —a round 
one, of black walnut — which stood a foot or two from me. Let the 
reader think how he, or she, would have felt under like circumstances, 
then give me their sympathy. To say I was unpleasantly affected is 
a mild way of putting it ; but I forbear the allusion to Mrs. Gamp’s 
fiddle-strings. Nevertheless, half smiling, half in earnest, I “rose and 
addressed ”— not “the chair,”— but the Table. Said I, “If you are 
a spirit, give us another rap.” 

Now imagine, if you please, reader, my consternation when the rap 
was repeated — instantly — unequivocally — and “ somewhat louder 
than before ”! 

“The deuce!” thought I, somewhat louder than was quite neces- 
sary or even decorous, considering that my respected great-grand- 
mother might be “ around,”—*“ this is getting serious.” Courageously 
(as Bob Acres himself) approaching the Table, I subjected it to a 
thorough but exceedingly respectful examination. I peeped under 
it, and pressed upon it, and turned it around, and felt its legs, and 
patted it, and thumped it with my knuckles, but to no purpose ; 
nothing could I discover. At last I bethought me of again addressing 
the “spirit.” I said—thinking of Old Scrooge in the Christmas 
Carol — ‘Rap once more, and I'll believe in you!” But no more 
raps were forthcoming. The “spirit” had no further “ communica- 
‘ tions ” to make, or probably, as I then surmised, had had its feelings 
hurt by my discourteous ejaculatory reference to the — ahem ! — the 
disreputable personage down-stairs. Now be it understood that dur- 





* It will, of course, be understood that I use the word ‘“‘ supernatural,’’ as others use it, for 
want of a better one to convey the idea usually associated with it. ‘‘ Zxtra-natural”’ has been 
suggested as a substitute; but no objection can be made to the other that does not apply with 
equal force to this. In all the universe —z.¢. in all Nature—there can be, strictly speaking, 
nothing either *t above’”’ or ‘outside of’? that whole of which it can be but as a part, save a 
the Ultimate, Divine, Self-existence, Nature’s God and Creator. We style that thing supernatural 
which is merely, as yet, super-comprehensible. 
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ing this impromptu séance (I would hardly have been surprised, after 
rap number two, to see aunts, or any other defunct female relatives) 
my self-possession did not once forsake me, although my thoughts 
ran riot. ‘The condition of my finances at first suggested the idea of 
setting up as a “medium ” myself, and doing a little spiritual specu- 
lation “on my own hook ;” the pocket-book conception, particularly, 
beginning to reassert itself with a force and vividness unfelt since 
boyhood. But I soon dismissed so mercenary an idea as unworthy 
the occasion, on discovering that my “ communications” were cut off, 
leaving me rapt in wondering meditation, not unmixed with a feeling 
nigh akin to chagrin and disappointment. 

Since then I have heard this Table rap many times, on very cold 
nights, but I now disregard its “communications,” having found 
out that night, indeed, that they (the raps) were mere involuntary 
rheumatic complainings, caused by the unequal shrinkage and strain- 
ing of its joints from excessive cold on one side, while the other was 
heated by the fire. Still, if it should rap again to-night — now, while 
I am writing on it and of it—I’m not sure but that I should feel 
inclined, if not ignominiously to retract, at least to so qualify my 
remarks as to avoid giving offence to either “spirits” or furniture. 
At any rate, I think the reader will agree with me that it is a remark- 
able Table —a capital T-table. 

A truce now to levity. If I had not thought it worth while to offer 
an apology for the subject of this paper, save in so far as the foregoing 
disjointed prefatory remarks may serve in that stead, it is because I 
assure myself that there will hardly be found one among the intelli- 
gent readers of the SOUTHERN MaGaziNE who will not confess to 
sharing in a greater or less degree, according to mental idiosyncrasy 
and opportunity for observation, in the newly awakened but almost 
universal feeling of curiosity in the phenomenal facts of these /z/- 
light sciences, clairvoyance, mesmerism, animal magnetism, or 
“ electro-biology ”— even Spiritualism with its reason-insulting “ rap- 
pings and tiltings,” and subjects of de lunatico inguirendo. If asked 
to assign a reason or motive for such interest, I should unhesitatingly 
refer it in great part to a certain other feeling or idea especially prev- 
alent among minds of an imaginative, speculative, poetic turn, an 
idea, namely, that the soul of man to-day is near, very near to some 
stupendous psychical secret, possibly the solution of the sublime prob- 
lem of its own existence. 

Assuming, then, that an intelligent interest in these things is felt by 
many, I ask, is the grand secret, or anything indeed that is worth 
knowing, at all likely to be imparted to the rest of the world by the 
“ High-moral-Show-men” of the day? If so, one may be permitted 
still to entertain a doubt as to whether the secret can best be promul- 
gated through a hole in a portable wardrobe, called “ cabinet,” and 
“at the ridiculously low price of fifty cents a head, with liberal com- 
pliments to the press.” Za? is the question with which we at present 
have to do. It is now many years since the Davenport Brothers be- 
gan travelling with their wardrobe and “ familiar spirits,” and there 
are perhaps very few among the readers of this article unacquainted, 
at least by report, with their very peculiar, unique, and startling per- 
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formance, called generally the “ Cabinet Mystery.” The Messrs. D. 
by their own report have met at times rough usage at the hands of 
indignant or irritated audiences, having been even mobbed on at least 
one occasion in some English city, I believe. Indeed, essentially un- 
like the funny tricks and mirth-compelling delusions of the avowed 
juggler and prestidigator, there has ever been a something in the very 
nature and pretensions of the Cabinet Mystery well adapted to irritate 
and anger an audience that might detect the imposture, if it be one. 
Appreciating this fact, it would seem, after the rather rough hints 
referred to, the Messrs. D. have found it expedient and politic of late 
years to leave off directly asserting a spiritual or super-human agency 
in the “ mystery ;” although this claim is certainly put forth with suffi- 
cient force in the little books, purporting to be their biographies, 
which are sold or distributed at the time and place of the performance. 
If these books are credible, the Brothers have been from childhood 
most distinguished “mediums” indeed, and the sample of their pecu- 
liar “ powers,” which they are kind enough to exhibit to the public at 
fifty cents a head, is but a trifle compared with what they can do; 
a significant circumstance enough, the full weight of which will be 
presently perceived. Besides, from their own politic silence the infer- 
ence left to be drawn is still equivalent to a downright denial of any- 
thing like trickery or deception in the matter. Hence the irritation 
and dissatisfied state of ill-humor in which it must be remarked they 
almost invariably leave the more intelligent, or perhaps I should say 
the less credulous, among their audiences. The latter feel themselves 
to be victims of something worse thay a delusion, to wit, a lie. 

If, now, I could succeed in offering even a probable and plausible 
solution — rejecting the idea of a super-human or “ spiritual ” agency 
— of this so-called “ mystery” which has been, for some ten or fifteen 
years, the “ hard knot” of scientific and rational “ investigators,” the 
glory and delight of wonder-loving credulity ; might not I fairly, and 
with all necessary modesty, estimate that I had done the state (of 
men’s minds) a little bit of service? But if I can do more than this ; 
if, as I believe, I shall present such an explanation — mere hypothesis 
though it be — of the means and modus operandi of this particularly 
successful foolery, as shall satisfy the mind of every person not hope- 
lessly given up to “ the pleasure of being cheated ;” shall it not be said 
that I “deserve well of my countrymen,” if for nothing else than the 
tendency of such exposition to lessen the number of unprofitable non- 
workers in this busy world by at least two? ‘These particular “ two” 
being, as I expect to show, by the way, men from whom the world 
(which owes no man a living, unless he honestly earns it) has a right to 
expect even more work than from the average member of society. Here, 
however, I shall probably be met by the oft-repeated, but groundless, 
assertion, that the exposure has already been made; an assertion 
sufficiently refuted by the simple fact that the Davenports still con- 
tinue to give their performances, the “ mystery ” still “ drawing ” and 
“paying ” wherever they exhibit ; for it is not more certain that a 
pricked bubble bursts, than that a sham — an imposture like this— 
must die of exposure. The personage who generally does the “ex- 
posing ” business wherever the performance is given, might very fairly 
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be paid by the Messrs. Davenport for his services, inasmuch as his 
exposition is so ridiculously inadequate to account for their feats on nat- 
ural grounds, as to tend strongly, though indirectly, to what they most 
desire, namely, a condition of receptivity on the part of the audience, 
an entertainment by the mind of the possibility of a super-human 
agency in the matter. This so-called “exposure” usually takes the 
form of a most supremely contemptuous assertion that there is “ noth- 
ing in it ” (ze. in the “ mystery”) ; that so-and-so knows a man whois 
well acquainted with an old Indian, or else a sailor — never a marine 
— who can slip his hands out of the very tightest and hardest sort of 
knot ever invented by Gordius himself. This little story — whether 
true or false is of no slightest moment —is caught up and industri- 
ously circulated. In an incredibly brief time Mr. So-and-so or Don’t- 
you-know has taken a hundred aliases, while it will appear that nearly 
every man in the audience has an aboriginal or a maritime acquain- 
tance possessing a miraculous talent for knots. Meantime, the Messrs. 
D. proceed with the “ mystery ” just as if they had not been “ exposed.” 
Let us, then, first see what they do ; after which will be in order a 
modest, but none the less confident, suggestion on my part as to how 
they do it. 

When the curtain rises, there is seen in the centre of the stage, 
fronting the auditorium, a piece of furniture made of some dark- 
colored wood (probably walnut), and in size and shape somewhat re- 
sembling an ordinary wardrobe. This is the celebrated “ Cabinet.” 
To the footlights steps then the business-man or general agent of the 
exhibition, a dapper, polite, well-dressed gentleman, “ Professor ” Day, 
or May, or some such name. [What he is supposed to be “ Professor ” 
of, I cannot say, unless it be of £vots.] After a few remarks, of a his- 
torical, somewhat mysteriously spiritual, but decidedly non-committal 
character, the Professor invites the curious among the audience — the 
investigators — to come upon the stage and examine the cabinet. 
This process is accomplished “ by detail ;” the occupants of a desig- 
nated number of seats going up, “investigating,” and yielding 
place to others. Come, ’tis our turn. We find the cabinet to be what 
it appeared to be, a very ordinary piece of furniture, light, but strongly 
constructed, as it should be, to withstand the rough handling of irrev- 
erent draymen and materialistic baggage-smashers. Without measure- 
ment, and describing it from memory, I should say its dimensions are 
about seven feet in height by five in width, and a depth of say three 
and one-half or four feet ; the walls, top and floor being from one-half 
to five-eighths of an inch thick. It stands on four legs sufficiently 
high to afford an unobstructed view under it to any one inclined to 
suspect the aid of confederates beneath the stage. It is furnished 
with folding doors, secured by what appear to be ordinary sliding 
bolts, so arranged as to admit of one remaining fastened while the 
other is open. Both being thrown wide open, the interior of the cab- 
inet is found to be quite as simple in arrangement as the outside: no 
secret hiding-places, no traps, no machinery of any sort; merely a 
plain seat, or bench, projecting from the wall at either side (or end) 
of the cabinet. It should be remarked, however, that unlike the com- 
mon wardrobe to which it has been compared, the outer, or hinge 
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edges of the folding doors are not coincident with the corners, or sides 
of the cabinet ; the seats, and the persons on them, being thus partially 
concealed from the audience even when the doors are opened to the 
full extent, which, so far as concerns the one on the left (ze. the right 
of auditorium) is xever once ( fairly) done during the entire performance. 
In the front wall, or entablature, immediately over these doors, is seen 
a round hole about eight or teninches indiameter. Everybody, not ex- 
cepting the most wary and watchful “ investigator,” is soon satisfied 
that there is “nothing wrong about the cabinet.” The audience 
being reseated and order restored, but never wi] then, ze. never 
while a crowd is on the stage, the Messrs. D. make their entrée and 
their bows, in silence. (It may be noted here, that throughout the entire 
performance the Davenports are remarkably silent and solemn in their 
demeanor — as indeed beseems men officiating in such awe-inspiring 
mysteries! The Professor does all the talking needed.) They are 
not ill-favored men. The heavier, thick-set one — who is, I believe, 
the younger of the two — might fairly be called good looking. The 
elder is a dark, nervous, thin-visaged, keen-eyed personage, altogether 
a remarkable figure. If you met him in a crowd, or on the street, and 
he chanced to look at you, you would inevitably feel a curiosity to 
know why he did it. He is very round-shouldered, which gives him 
an awkward, gawky appearance, as if his coat did not fit him. (It 
is true that very few in the audience take note of such seeming trivial 
facts as this, ¢. g.; but, for our present purpose, it is proper that we 
“stick a pin” even here: we must not, as do nineteen-twentieths of 
the audience, permit an eager curiosity to usurp the seat of our obser- 
vant faculties.) This peculiarity of form will be readily explained by 
the man’s apparent feeble health and the habit of sitting, when tied, 
in a constrained and unnatural position. The Professor then brings 
on the stage a lot of small ropes, pieces of bed-cording or clothes-line, 
cut into different lengihs, from two or three feet to five or six. The 
Davenports now standing, one at each side of the stage, a number of 
ropes near each, the Professor calls upon the audience to select from 
among themselves “ two well-known and reliable gentlemen ” to come 
upon the stage and bind the Messrs. D., or, as the “funny man” in 
the audience inevitably suggests, to “show ’em the ropes.” The vote 
is taken viva voce ; and the gentlemen selected go on the stage and 
proceed to bind the wrists and arms of the Davenport Brothers in the 
hardest knots and most impracticable and complicated entanglements 
their ingenuity can suggest. ‘These gentlemen, however, are usually 
in such condition of blushing confusion from the “ gratifying evidence 
of their fellow-citizens’ confidence ” (as they say when they speak 
their little pieces, thanking the audience for “the unexpected honor,” 
etc., etc.,) and at being the target for hundreds of bright eyes and dull 
shafts of wit, as to pretty effectually incapacitate them, at least, for 
any very astute efforts at investigation. Nevertheless, the knots are 
tied at last, and generally well tied. The Brothers then, tightly bound 
as to the arms and hands, step into the cabinet,—on the floor of 
which, I should have mentioned, are seen, loosely lying about, various 
old musical instruments — to wit, a guitar and tambourine, a bell, a 
little riding-whip, etc. Seating themselves on the projecting seats 
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hereinbefore described, the doors are closed on them, and the Pro- 
fessor withdraws a pace or two. Instantly, then, sounds are heard 
within, as of fingers lightly and carelessly striking the discordant 
strings of the guitar ; the tambourine is ever and anon rattled and 
thumped ; the bell is rung, then thrown out through the circular hole, 
or window, to which reference has been made; a hand—a white, 
delicate-looking hand — is seen now and then to quiver like lightning 
at the opening, being sometimes thrust outside, but quickly withdrawn, 
when suddenly, in the midst of the hurly-burly — bang! the doors (or 
one of them, that on the left of auditorium) fly open, and there are the 
Messrs. D., sitting just as they were left, bound tightly. The selected 
investigators go up and examine the fastenings ; then declare posi- 
tively that they (the knots) have not been loosened nor in any way 
altered or molested — and they probably tell the truth. (Stick a pin 
here. ) 

Greater wonders are in order: the Davenports are then bound 
down to the seats, fastened hand and foot. ‘This being satisfactorily 
accomplished by the “reliable gentlemen ” (who usually take occasion 
here to express their confident opinion of the utter impossibility of 
“any man getting himself loose from those knots”), the doors are shut 
as before. This time there is considerably less indiscriminate noise 
and general hubbub than on the previous occasion, the guitar being 
only occasionally touched. Instead, the “spirits” seem to be busily 
engaged in untying the ropes, the sound of which operation is very 
plainly heard ; and in a wonderfully brief time—say a minute or less 
— the doors fly open again, the Brothers rise from their seats, loose, 
freed from every knot and complicated “impossibility” of tangled 
clothes-line, and step triumphantly from their futile prison. I call at- 
tention here to the fact that whenever the doors fly open the Professor 
leaps with extreme quickness to the place of the elder Davenport, thus 
interposing his person between the latter and the audience. By this time, 
however, the skepticism and suspicion of the spectators are generally 
merged in wondering admiration: they do not examine, they absorb. 
The performance is then varied by the Brothers going in free, and being 
found, on the opening of the doors, tied hand and foot, and tied also 
to their seats. The knots in this instance are not very complicated, 
but are wonderfully secure. Now comes the climax, the very essence 
of the “mystery.” ‘The Professor explains that inasmuch as “some 
people will persist in asserting and actually pretending to delieve (!) 
that the Brothers themselves untie and refasten the ropes,” he will 
now proceed to put such hardened doubters to shame by demon- 
strating beyond the possibility of a lingering, infinitesimal fraction 
of a shadow of a doubt (or words to that effect) that “such is not 
and cannot be the case.” His mode of demonstration is as follows : 
upon the open palms of each of the Davenports — closely watched by 
the “reliables,” and in full view of the audience —he carefully pours 
a small quantity of fine flour, upon which they shut their hands and 
then submit to be tied as before. They being dressed in suits of 
black broadcloth, it now seems — nay, it now zs — quite evident that 
if they open their hands some little speck of flour will be sure to 
betray them; nevertheless they confidently enter the cabinet and 
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seat themselves. The doors are shut, and when, as before, the doors 
fly open, the Brothers rise, step to the footlights, not a speck of tell- 
tale white on trousers, vest, coat or boots, and opening wide their 
hands pour out the flour! The time occupied in this instance I 
always noticed to be very much longer than in either of the other 
variations of the performance, while the “spectral hand” did not 
show itself at the window at all. Perhaps it was unusually busy at 
the ropes! At any rate a couple of particularly large pins will be 
found not amiss here. In the next place the Professor absolutely 
astounds the audience by a singularly audacious suggestion: nothing 
less in fact than that if they will select one from their number who is 
“bold enough ” (so he words it) to enter the cabinet with the Messrs. 
Davenport, blindfold and submit to what may follow, they (the 
Brothers) will offer no objection. If this challenge is accepted, the 
occasion is the only one throughout the entire performance wherein 
(as the reader will presently see) there arises the least difficulty about 
maintaining the deception. For this reason, and because further I 
am herein enabled to speak with more than ordinary confidence and 
positiveness, I ask the reader to note well what follows. The indi- 
vidual accepting the challenge, being securely blindfolded by the 
Professor, who also “takes a hand” in the tying on this occasion, 
seats himself at the rear of the cabinet, fronting the audience, upon a 
seat prepared for the purpose, to which he is securely bound. The 
Brothers being seated as before, one at either side, they also are 
bound. This being done, the right arm of the individual in pursuit 
of knowledge under difficulties is extended so as to rest his hand on 
the shoulder of the younger Davenport, to which it is securely tied. 
His left arm is then bound either to his own side or to his thigh, 
never to the elder Davenport. The excuse for this one-sided arrange- 
ment will be readily admitted to be that a person of ordinary length 
of limb cannot reach to the shoulders of both at once; but a far 
better reason will soon be apparent. He now appears to the audience 
to be placed immediately between the Messrs. Davenport ; but such 
is hardly the case, there being abundance of space between his feet 
and the door for the miscellaneous collection of musical instruments, 
etc., to which reference has been so often made. The doors being 
now closed, I continue the description from the inside. A second or 
two elapses in profound silence and stillness unbroken save by the 
sound of their breathing, and possibly the heart-beats of the expec- 
tant investigator. Then are heard mysterious whisperings, seemingly 
(to his excited fancy) spirit-voices in the empty air around and above 
him. Then come slight, barely perceptible sounds as of loosening 
knots. The strings of the guitar are touched gently once or twice. 
His hat, if in his lap, is lifted as lightly as a zephyr lifts a rose-leaf, 
and placed upon his head, generally “upside-down.” A soft, cold 
hand, or what feels like one, is gently passed athwart his face, or 
from above, downward, in a sort of mesmeric “pass.”’ The sounds 
now wax louder, bolder and more confused —his own faculties of 
observation inevitably sharing in the “confusion” to a greater or less 
degree. The musical instruments, etc., are lifted from the floor and 
piled upon his lap. Lastly, the knots confining his right hand to the 
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younger Davenport are loosened, the blind is jerked from his eyes, 
and the doors fly open as before, showing the Davenports sitting 
freed from their bonds, and himself in the ludicrous situation above 
indicated, that is, with his hat upside down and his lap full of 
“properties.” A feeble, sickly attempt at hilarity greets his unique 
appearance, but the audience are for the most part not mirthfully 
inclined. The spasmodic guffaw quickly subsides into a dyspeptic 
giggle, which in turn is silenced, while the “bold” investigator steps 
forward (after being untied) to the footlights and admits himself 
to be most diabolically non-plussed, generally quoting, incorrectly, 
“There’s more in heaven and earth, Horatio,” etc. 

This winds up the performance so far as it is peculiarly and dis- 
tinctively theirs ; the concluding trick of shutting off the gas and 
showing the glimmer of phosphoric light in the air above the stage — 
the phosphorus being supposed to indicate the guitar and tambourine 
which had been left lying upon the stage — is simply contemptible as 
a bit of quack jugglery, greatly surpassed, for instance, by Wyman’s 
‘suspended drum” and other like feats; yet touching even that I 
shall have a word to say presently. 

Before proceeding now with what I believe will compel acceptance 
as being a full, fair and perfect exposure of this most sublimely impu- 
dent imposture, I ask the reader’s attention to a suggestive and sig- 
nificant fact or two. First, as regards the Zand, which, as stated, is 
now and then seen quivering at or is thrust through the circular open- 
ing: I happen to know that this hand, being quickly caught hold of 
and held, on one occasion during the performance in a Western city, by 
one of the gentlemen selected by the audience, was found to be a 
real hand of flesh, blood and bones, not a mere cunningly devised 
phantasm of a hand, as is believed by some. -Indeed, it struggled 
desperately to free itself, the Professor manifesting great alarm and 
uneasiness the while, and succeeded in doing so ; being, though small 
and slender, exceedingly nervous, lithe and sinewy. Instantly thrust 
out again, holding the whip to which allusion has been made, it aimed 
several savage, spiteful cuts toward the gentleman who had grasped it. 
I shall not insult the reader’s intelligence by attempting to prove that 
if or when something thus assumes all the qualities of matter —z. ¢., 
can be not only seen, but felt, grasped and struggled with — it és 
matter, and by no means either “spirit” or phantasm. In the second 
place, let the reader recall what has been stated concerning a certain 
manceuvre of the Professor’s by which he interposes himself at the 
opening of the doors between the audience and the elder Davenport. 
Despite his address, however, a watchful eye will sometimes detect on 
the part of the brother named a quick lightning-like movement, so 
quick indeed as to leave a doubt on the observer’s mind as to its 
reality. This I have more than once detected ; but, with the strange 
perverseness that will not permit one to look for lost spectacles 
astride of the nose (where they indisputably are to be found), I drew 
no clear or definite inference therefrom. Now, the solution of this 
problem is one of extreme simplicity; which very simplicity has 
hitherto been its safeguard from detection. If, as is probable, or 
possible, the idea has occurred to some spectators of the performance, 
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it has been at once dismissed, because of being too simple, too obvious 
in fact, to be for a moment entertained. Nevertheless, let us “ enter- 
tain ” it. 

The Messrs. D. have given us some ‘biography of themselves, 
which, though quite marvellous and interesting, is, in some respects, 
not entirely satisfactory. I believe I can improve upon it; at any 
rate I’m going to make the attempt. What my narrative may lack in 
the matter of authentic fact will be more than compensated by its ex- 
treme probability ; which great principle of the art historical I enun- 
ciate gratis, dedicating and commending it to all future historians 
and biographers. Some forty odd years ago, in some obscure neigh- 
borhood — authorities are silent as to exact “ time when” or “ place 
where,” but my infallible guide, probability, assures me it was some- 
where within the confines of that most “extrornry ” realm styled 
jocularly “ New-England”—a child was born. The sire of said 
child was an enterprising old man, a consistent and exemplary wor- 
shipper of the god of his forefathers, the Dollar Almighty, always 
“on the make,” and altogether a worthy man — of New-England. 
His soul, or something, was glad exceedingly because of the birth of 
the child —a boy. It was not what would be called a fine, bouncing 
boy-baby neither ; on the contrary, it was decidedly puny; but a 
‘most extrornry baby ” for all that. Hence the gladness. “ Wife,” 
said the happy sire, with a gush of parental tenderness truly refresh- 
ing, “wife, we had orter take a sight o’ care o’ the poor little thing, 
and nuss him well: there’s money in him /” 

If the baby did not have a silver spoon in its mouth, it had what 
was better —a fortune on its back. And its income began on the day 
of its birth; for the neighbors were charged one dime a head for 
seeing it, children half price. And the news spread, and the neigh- 
bors came and paid their dimes, and the babe grew and waxed fat on 
maple-sugar and molasses-candy, and the parental tenderness of the 
worthy couple found speedy reward. For the baby was a prodigy — 
a dusus nature : it had three arms.* Strongly but flexibly fixed upon 





*Since the preceding pages were written, and neariy all in the printer’s hands, a friend of the 
writer recollected having seen in The Day’s Doings, a year or so ago, an account of a similar freak of 
nature. At once (Z. e., about the last of March ult.) I wrote to the editor, inquiring whether he recol- 
lected any such thing. With a courtesy and promptness for which I heartily thank him, the editor of 
that lively journal of progressive civilisation looked up the account copied below, cut it out, along 
with a spirited wood-cut illustrating the Captain’s style of bringing his extra member into play in the 
art pugilistic, and sent it tome. 1 doubt not that the gallant soldier who used his rare endowment in 
his country’s cause will be well satisfied to have it again brought forward to aid in the merited expo- 
sure of mountebanks who were speculating on the credulity of the people for whem he fought :— 

“William Jacobs, who lives in Otsego County, N. Y., prides himself on three well-developed 
arms and hands, the member extraordinary having grown above the right shoulder-blade. It hangs 
suspended down the back, and can be raised and lowered at will. In length it is shorter than the 
arms proper, but possesses extraordinary muscle, which he displays whenever occasion demands it. 
No person passing through a railroad car or meeting him upon the street, would observe any de- 
formity ; but after being cognisant of this singular case, would observe a peculiar fit of his coat. His 
father being a wealthy farmer, he had always preferred to remain at home, and was the most active 
and profitable of farmer’s help. He would assist in loading hay and at the same time hold securely 
the horses’ reins. Once, when about eighteen, the village boys thought they would have a little sport 
at ‘‘three arms’”’ expense, and commenced a system of blackguardism, followed by bold attacks 
upon his person, Forbearance ceased to be a virtue, and throwing off his loose garments he went 
at them in true pugilistic style, arm number three performing its duty nobly and apparently outrival- 
ling numbers one and two. At the end of the skirmish, six prostrate villagers told what a fierce op- 
ponent they had met. ** Three arms” gained a notoriety, and never afterwards was persecuted on 
account of his deformity. At the outbreak of the rebellion he joined a New York regiment, and so 
distinguished himself by bravery that he was finally promoted to captain, and ranked as the best 
dril!-otficer of the regiment to which he was attached. At the close of the war he returned to the 
farm, and has since remained there.’’ 
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the back, inter scapulas, between the shoulder-blades, was a third arm, 
having its joints, hand and fingers perfect, but somewhat longer and 
more slender than the normal pair. As time passed the old 
man left off work, the whole family being well supported by the 
single arm of the wonderful baby. But one day—the baby 
having in the meantime grown to be a smart lad, with “a 
head of his own,” manifesting great mechanical ingenuity and 
inventive genius by several patent improvements in “ apple- 
peelers ”—he astonished the “fambly” aforesaid by the following 
emphatic declaration of independence: “The old man has been 
makin’ money and feedin’ the hull team of you long enough by show- 
ing my arm. Now, that little game’s gettin’ tiresome: I’m going to 
make money for myself by Aiding it!” 

It is almost an insult to the reader’s intelligence to say more ; yet 
I cannot refrain from calling attention to the absolute completeness 
with which every single peculiarity of the cabinet performance is 
made clear as day in the light of this simple hypothesis, which is in 
itself not near so strange, by the way, as many well-known prodigies, 
such, for example, as- the “double-headed girl,” with four legs and 
four arms, which many of us have seen. If, indeed, it can be fairly 
called “hypothesis,” it is the key that is exactly fitted to every 
guard of the “Cabinet” lock ; and if the reader has not failed to 
note the significant facts to which attention was asked in the fore- 
going description, the perfect sufficiency of the explanation — what 
certain critics would style the wonderful “fitness of things ”’—is at 
once apparent. Especially do we see the primal need of the 
“Cabinet” itself, some contrivance to conceal the performers from 
the audience ; and not less apparent is the reason why these won- 
derful “mediums,” as they profess to be, should confine the exhibi- 
tion of the manifold “powers” which they boast to such a narrow, 
pitiful sphere as the tying and untying of knots. The pieces of rope 
also being of different length, any rather hard knot —one that will 
not readily yield to the rare skill of nimble fingers trained by long 
years of constant practice— may be solved in the Alexandrine 
fashion ; for where the extra arm lies ferdu a sharp knife will easily 
be concealed. I dismiss the subject with the suggestion that when 
next the Messrs. Davenport begin their exhibition they be invited to 
refute this solution of their “‘ Mystery” by submitting to a physical ex- 
amination ; and after such examination they be required to remain 
upon the stage (or in the presence of the “reliable gentlemen ”) until 
they have given the audience a specimen of their peculiar “ powers.” 
Otherwise, there would probably be another case of mistaken identity. 


W. H. KeEMPER. 


Note.—I promised to say one word concerning the piece of con- 
temptible jugglery which concludes the performance. It is this: 
After repeated observations, I am prepared to assert positively that 
the sounds (like something touching the strings of the guitar in an 
extremely awkward manner) do of emanate from the direction of the 
phosphoric glimmering above the stage, but proceed unmistakably 
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from the very spot where the guitar was lying when the gas was 
turned off. In this case, as in that of ventriloquism, the imagination 
of the listener is relied upon to /ocate the sound. For the rest, the 
most ordinary juggler will easily devise the machinery for such a trick. 





GENERAL EWELL’S REPORT OF OPERATIONS OF THE 
SECOND ARMY CORPS. 


SPRING HILL, TENNESSEE, December 11th, 1872. 


Editor of the SourueRN Macazine — 


IR:—I enclose General Ewell’s report of the operations of 

the Second Corps, Army Northern Virginia, during the summer 
of 1863, which I have carefully transcribed from the office-copy kept 
by General Ewell, and found by me among his valuable papers since 
his death. The original report, forwarded late in 1863, was first 
copied by me from the General’s own notes or written from his 
dictation. Two fair copies were then made by a clerk, compared 
with the original, and one retained, the other sent forward. I 
mention these details as bearing on the authenticity of the present 
document. 

I hope it will prove a substantial addition to the history of the 
famous Second Corps. It supplies some particulars only lightly 
touched upon in the reports of Generals Lee and Early lately pub- 
lished by you, and others that did not come within the scope of either 
of those papers. I am, Sir, etc., 

CAMPBELL BROWN, 

Formerly Major and A.A. Gen'l on the Staff of the late Lieut.-Gen'l Richard S. Ewell. 


(Copy.) 


HEADQUARTERS SECOND ARMY Corps, 1863. 

Major :—The Second Corps at the time of leaving Hamilton’s 
Crossing,* June 4th, 1863, was organised as follows: : 

Ear y’s Division — Maj.-Gen. Jubal A. Early. Hays’ Louisiana 
Brigade, Brig.-Gen. H. T. Hays; Gordon’s Georgia Brigade, Brig.- 
Gen. John B. Gordon ; Smith’s Virginia Brigade, Brig.-Gen. William 
Smith ; Hoke’s North Carolina Brigade, Col. Avery, 6th N. Ca. Reg’t, 
commanding (Gen. Hoke absent, wounded). 





* Hamilton’s Crossing was our camp near Fredericksburg, Va., where General Ewell assumed 
eommand of the corps on his promotion to Lieutenant-General, about 1st June. 
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Ropes’ Diviston — Maj.-Gen. R. E. Rodes. Daniel’s North Ca. 
Brigade, Brig.-Gen. Junius Daniel ; Doles’ Georgia Brigade, Brig.-Gen. 
George Doles ; Iverson’s North Carolina Brigade, Brig.-Gen. A. Iver- 
son ; Ramseur’s North Carolina Brigade, Brig.-Gen. S. D. Ramseur ; 
Rodes’ (old) Alabama Brigade, Col. FE. A. O'Neil, commanding. 

Jounson’s Division — Maj.-Gen. Ed. Johnson. Steuart’s Virginia 
and North Carolina Brigade, Brig..Gen. Geo. H. Steuart; “ Stone- 
wall” Virginia Brigade, Brig.-Gen. Jas. A. Walker; John M. Jones’ 
Virginia Brigade, Brig.-Gen. John M. Jones; Nicholls’ Louisiana 
Brigade, Col. J. M. Wiliiams, commanding (Gen. Nicholls absent, 
wounded). 

Lt.-Col. Hilary P. Jones’ battalion of artillery was attached to Gen. 
Early’s Division. Lt.-Col. Thos. Carter’s battalion of artillery was 
attached to Gen. Rodes’ Division. Lt.-Col. R. Snowden Andrews’ 
battalion of artillery was attached to General Johnson’s Division. 
Lt.-Col. Nelson’s battalion of artillery and four batteries of the First 
Virginia artillery, all under Colonel Thompson Brown, formed the 
artillery reserve of the corps. 


To Culpeper and Winchester. 


Marching via Verdiersville and Somerville Ford, the corps reached 
Culpeper on the 7th. 

On the gth, the enemy being reported to have crossed the Rappa- 
hannock in force, I moved my corps, by direction of the General com- 
manding, to General Steuart’s support, but on reaching Brandy Station 
with General Rodes’ division, found the enemy already retiring. 

Resuming the march on the roth, we passed by Gaines’ Cross 
Roads, Flint Hill and Front Royal, arriving at Cedarville on the 
12th. At that point I detached General Rodes’ division, together 
with General Jenkins’ cavalry brigade, which had reported to me, to 
capture if possible a force of eighteen hundred men under Colonel 
McReynolds reported at Berryville, and thence to press on to Mar- 
tinsburg. With the remaining two divisions and the 16th Virginia 
cavalry battalion, Major Newman, of Jenkins’ brigade, I proceeded 
to attack Winchester. 

From all the information I could gather, the fortifications of Win- 
chester were only assailable on the west and northwest, from a range 
of hills which commanded the ridge occupied by their main fortifica- 
tion. The force there was represented at from 6000 to 8000 under 
General Milroy. On the 13th I sent Early’s division and Colonel 
Brown’s artillery battalion (under Captain Dance) to Newtown on the 
Valley pjke, where they were joined by the Maryland battalion of 
infantry, Lieut.-Colonel Herbert, and the Baltimore Light Artillery, 
Captain Griffin. General Early was directed to advance towards the 
town by the Valley pike. The same day Johnson’s division, preceded 
by Newman’s cavalry, drove in the enemy’s pickets on the Front 
Royal and Winchester road, and formed line of battle two miles from 
town preparatory to an attack. After some skirmishing, the enemy 
opened from a battery near the Milwood road, and Carpenter’s 
battery (Lieutenant Lamber commanding) was placed by Lt.-Colonel 
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Andrews to the left of the Front Royal road and opened vigorously, 
soon driving off the opposing battery and blowing up a caisson. 
This drew upon our battery a heavy fire from twelve or fifteen pieces 
in and near the town, but beyond the range of our guns. 

About 5 p. M. General Early had a pretty sharp skirmish with the 
enemy’s infantry and artillery near Kearnstown — Gordon’s brigade, 
supported by Hays, driving them at a run as far as Milltown Mills. 
Here Early, coming within reach of the enemy’s fortifications, halted 
for the night. 

Before morning the enemy withdrew all their artillery into their for- 
tifications from Bower’s Hill and the south and east sides of the 
town. 

On examining the enemy’s fortifications from General Johnson’s 
position, I found they had put up works on the hills I had intended 
gaining possession of, and were busy strengthening them. Having 
reconnoitred with General Early from Bower’s Hill, I coincided with 
his views as to the best point of attack, and directed him to move his 
main force to the left and carry by assault a small open work on a 
commanding hill near the Pughtown road, which overlooked the main 
fort. About 11 A. M., finding there was no danger of a sortie, and 
seeing the enemy fortifying a hill north of the main fort, I directed 
Generai Johnson to move to the east of the town and interfere with 
their work as much as possible, so as to divert attention from Gen- 
eral Early. He accordingly took up position between the Milwood 
and Berryville pikes, and threw forward the 5th Virginia infantry, 
under Lt.-Col. H. J. Williams, as skirmishers, who annoyed the enemy 
so as to force them to leave off work and effectually engross their 
attention. 

General Gordon’s brigade and Lt.-Col. Herbert’s Maryland batta- 
lion, with two batteries, were left by General Early at Bower’s Hill, 
and pushed their skirmishers into Winchester — who were recalled for 
fear of drawing the enemy’s fire on the town. 

By 4 p. M. General Early had attained, undiscovered, a wooded hill, 
one of the range known as Little North Mountain, near the Pugh- 
town road, on the north side of which a corn-field, and on the south 
side an orchard, afforded excellent positions for artillery, in easy 
range of the work to be attacked — which was a bastion front open 
towards the town. Hays’ brigade was designated for the attack, and 
Smith’s for its support; and about 6 o’clock Colonel Jones ran his 
pieces and those of the rst Virginia artillery (under Captain Dance) 
forward by hand into position, and opened simultaneously from twenty 
guns, completely surprising the enemy, whose entire attention at this 
point was engrossed by Gordon. In half an hour their battery was 
silenced, our artillery firing excellently ; and General Hays moved 
quietly to within two hundred yards of their works, when our guns 
ceased firing, and he charged through an abattis of brushwood and 
captured the works, taking six rifled pieces, two of which were at once 
turned upon and dispersed the column that the enemy were endeav- 
oring to press forward. The works to the left of the one taken were 
immediately abandoned, their defenders retreating to the main fort. 
It was now too late to do more than prepare to improve this import- 
ant advantage promptly in the morning. 
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This result established the correctness of General Early’s views as 
to the point of attack, and rendered the main fort untenable; and 
accordingly, anticipating the possibility of the enemy’s attempting to 
retreat during the night, I ordered General Johnson with the “ Stone- 
wall,” Nicholls’, and three regiments of Steuart’s brigade and Dement’s 
battery, with sections of Rains’ and Carpenter’s (the whole under Lt.- 
Col. Andrews) to proceed to a point on the Martinsburg road, about 
2 miles east of Winchester, so as to intercept any attempt to escape, 
or to be ready to attack at daylight if the enemy held their ground, 
Finding the road to this point very rough, General Johnson concluded 
to march via Jordan’s Springs to Stephenson’s Depot, where the na- 
ture of the ground would give him a strong position. Just as the 
head of his column reached the railroad, two hundred yards from the 
Martinsburg pike, the enemy was heard retreating down the pike 
towards Martinsburg. Forming line parallel with the pike, behind a 
stone wall, Steuart on the right and the Louisiana brigade on the left, 
1200 men in all, and posting the artillery favorably, he was imme- 
diately attacked by Milroy with all his force of infantry and cavalry, 
his artillery having been abandoned at the town. The enemy made 
repeated and desperate attempts to cut their way through. Here was 
the hardest fighting which took place during the attack — the odds 
being greatly in favor of the enemy, who were successfully repulsed 
and scattered by the gallantry of General Johnson and his brave com- 
mand. After several front attacks had been steadily met and re- 
pulsed, they attempted to turn both flanks simultaneously, but were 
met on the right by General Walker and his brigade, which had just 
arrived on the field (having been left behind by mistake), and on the 
left by two regiments of Nicholls’ brigade, which had been held in re- 
serve. In a few minutes the greater part of them surrendered — 2300 
to 2500 in number. The rest scattered through the woods and fields, 
but most of them were subsequently captured by our cavalry. Gen- 
eral Milroy with 250 or 300 cavalry made his way to Harper’s Ferry. 

The fruits of this victory were 23 pieces of artillery, nearly all 
rifled, 4000 prisoners, 300 loaded wagons, more than 300 horses, and 
quite a large amount of commissary and quartermaster stores. 

My loss was 47 killed, 219 wounded, and 3 missing. Lt.-Col. An- 
drews, who had handled his artillery with great skill and effect in the 
engagement of the 15th, was wounded just at the close of the action. 


Berryville and Martinsburg. 


General Rodes encamped on the night of the 12th June near Stone 
Bridge on the road to Milwood, and moving on next morning towards 
Berryville, his infantry were met by a detachment of Yankee cavalry 
before reaching Milwood, Finding himself discovered, he pushed on 
rapidly ; but before reaching Berryville the enemy’s infantry had re- 
treated on the Charlestown road, holding Jenkins at bay for a while 
with their artillery, which was withdrawn as soon as ours came up. 
Turning off by the road to Summit Point, the enemy retreated to Win- 
chester. After securing the small amount of supplies at Berryville, 
General Rodes, sending Jenkins in pursuit, followed with his infantry 
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to Summit Point, where he encamped. Jenkins failed, from some 
cause, to overtake the enemy. Late on the 14th General Rodes came 
to Martinsburg, before reaching which place Jenkins drove the enemy 
from some barricaded houses at Bunker Hill, capturing 75 or 100 
prisoners. At Martinsburg General Rodes found the enemy’s infan- 
try and artillery in position before the town. He immediately sent 
Jenkins’ command to the left and rear of the place, and putting some 
of Carter’s artillery in position, drove off the opposing battery, which 
retreated towards Williamsport, so closely pursued by Jenkins’ dis- 
mounted cavalry and two squadrons mounted, that they were forced 
to abandon five out of their six guns, and many prisoners were taken. 
The infantry fled by way of Shepherdstown, a fact not known for 
some hours, and which, together with the darkness, will account for 
their escape. ‘The enemy destroyed many of the stores at Martins- 
burg, but about 6000 bushels of grain and a few quartermaster and 
commissary stores fell into our hands. 

The results of this expedition were 5 pieces of artillery, 200 pris- 
oners, and quartermaster and subsistence stores in some quantity. 
General Rodes mentions with commendation the conduct of Major 
Sweeny of Jenkins’ brigade, wounded in charging the enemy’s rear 
near the Opequon as they retreated from Berryville to Winchester. 


7 
Crossing the Potomac and March to Carlisle. 


I sent notice to General Rodes of Milroy’s escape, but he was not 
in a position to intercept him, Jenkins’ cavalry being already (10 a. M. 
15th June) on the Potomac near Williamsport. General Rodes crossed 
at Williamsport with three brigades, sending Jenkins forward to 
Chambersburg, and on the rgth his division moved by my orders to 
Hagerstown, where he encamped on the road to Boonsboro’, while 
Johnson crossed to Sharpsburg, and Early moved to Shepherdstown 
to threaten Harper’s Ferry. 

In these positions we waited for the other two corps to close up 
until the 21st of June, on the afternoon of which day I received orders 
from the General commanding to take Harrisburg, and next morning 
Rodes and Johnson moved towards Greencastle, Pa. ; Jenkins re- 
occupied Chambersburg, from which he had fallen back some days 
before, and Early marched by Boonsboro’ to Cavetown, where the 
17th Virginia cavalry (Colonel French) reported to him and remained 
with him till the battle of Gettysburg. 

Continuing our march we reached Carlisle on the 27th, halting one 
day at Chambersburg to secure supplies. 

The marching was as rapid as the weather and the detours made by 
Major-General Early and Brigadier-General Geo. H. Steuart would 
admit. Early, having marched parallel with us as far as Greenwood, 
there turned off towards Gettysburg and York. At Carlisle General 
Geo. H. Steuart, who had been detached to McConnellsburg from 
Greencastle, rejoined the corps, bringing some cattle and horses. At 
Carlisle, Chambersburg, and Shippensburg requisitions were made 
for supplies and the shops were searched, many valuable stores being 
secured. At Chambersburg a train was loaded with ordnance and 
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medical stores and sent back. Near 3000 head of cattle were col- 
lected and sent back by my corps ; and my chief commissary, Major 
Hawks, notified Colonel Cole of the location of 5000 barrels of flour 
along the route travelled by my command. 

From Carlisle I sent forward my engineer, Captain Richardson, 
with General Jenkins’ cavalry to reconnoitre the defences of Harris- 
burg, and was starting on the 29th for that place when ordered by 
the General commanding to join the main army at Cashtown near 
Gettysburg. 

Agreeably to the views of the General commanding I did not burn 
Carlisle barracks. 


Expedition to York and Wrightsville. 


Colonel E. V. White’s cavalry battalion reported to me at Cham- 
bersburg, and was sent to General Early, then at Greenwood. Arriy- 
ing at Cashtown, General Early sent Gordon’s brigade with White’s 
cavalry direct to Gettysburg, taking the rest of the division by the 
Mummasburg road. 

In front of Gettysburg White charged and routed the 26th regiment 
Pa. militia, of whom 175 were taken and paroled. From Gettysburg 
Gordon, with Tanner’s battery and White’s cavalry, was sent on the 
direct road to York. General Gordon met the Mayor and a deputa- 
tion of citizens, who made a formal surrender of the place. Pushing 
on by order of General Early to Wrightsville on the Susquehanna, he 
found 1200 militia strongly entrenched but without artillery. A few 
shots drove them across the magnificent railroad bridge, a mile and 
a quarter long, which they burned as they retreated over it. The 
little town of Wrightsville caught fire from the bridge, and General 
Gordon setting his brigade to work, succeeded in extinguishing the 
flames. Yet he is accused by the Federal press of having set fire to 
the town. 

General Early levied a contribution on the citizens of York, obtain- 
ing among other things $28,600 in U. S. currency (the greater part of 
which was turned over to Colonel Corley, Chief Q. M. Army Northern 
Virginia), tooo hats, 1200 shoes, etc. 


Gettysburg. 


On the night of June zoth, Rodes’ division, which I accompanied, 
was at Heidlersburg, Early three miles off on the road to Berlin, and 
Johnson’s division with Colonel Brown’s reserve artillery between 
Green Village and Scotland. At Heidlersburg I received orders from 
the General commanding to proceed to Cashtown or Gettysburg, as 
circumstances might dictate, and a note from General A. P. Hill, 
saying he was at Cashtown. Next morning I moved with Rodes’ 
division towards Cashtown, ordering Early to follow by Hunterstown. 
Before reaching Middletown I received notice from General Hill that 
he was advancing upon Gettysburg, and turned the head of Rodes’ 
column towards that place by the Middletown road, sending word to 
Early to advance directly on the Heidlersburg road. I notified the 
General commanding of my movement, and was informed that in case 
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we found the enemy’s force very large, he did not want a general 
engagement brought on till the rest of the army came up. By the 
time that this message reached me, General A. P. Hill had already 
been warmly engaged and had been repulsed, and Carter’s artillery 
battalion of Rodes’ division had opened on the flank of the enemy 
with fine effect. ‘The enemy were rapidly preparing to attack me, 
while fresh masses were moving into position in my front. It was 
too late to avoid an engagement without abandoning the position al- 
ready taken up. I determined to push the attack vigorously. 

General Rodes had drawn up his division with Iverson’s brigade 
on the right, Rodes’ old brigade (Colonel O'Neil) in the centre (these 
two on the ridge leading to the west of Gettysburg), and Doles on the 
left in the plain. The 5th Alabama regiment was kept by General 
Rodes to guard the wide gap left between O'Neil and Doles. Daniel 
and Ramseur were in reserve. 

He at once moved forward, and after advancing for some distance in 
line he came in sight of the enemy, and O'Neil and Iverson were 
ordered to attack, Daniel advancing in line 200 yards in rear of Iver- 
son to protect that flank. At this time only desultory artillery firing 
was going on in Hill’s front ; Carter was warmly engaged. O'Neil’s 
brigade, advancing in some disorder in a different direction from that in- 
dicated by Major-General Rodes in person to Colonel O'Neil, and with 
only three regiments (the 3d Alabama by some mistake being left 
with Daniel’s brigade), was soon forced to fall back, although the 5th 
Alabama was sent to its support. Iverson’s brigade was thus ex- 
posed, but the gallant troops obstinately stood their ground till the 
greater part of three regiments had fallen where they stood in line of 
battle. A few of them being entirely surrounded, were taken pris- 
oners ; a few escaped. The unfortunate mistake of General Iverson 
at this critical juncture in sending word to Major-General Rodes that 
one of his regiments had raised the white flag and gone over to the 
enemy, might have produced the most disastrous results. The 12th 
North Carolina, being on the right of his brigade, suffered least 

A slight change of Iverson’s advance had uncovered the whole of 
Daniel’s front, and he found himseif opposed to heavy bodies of in- 
fantry. whom he attacked and drove before him till he reached a rail- 
road cut extending diagonally across his front and past his right flank, 
which checked his advance. A battery of the enemy beyond this cut, 
near a barn, enfiladed his line, and fresh bodies of infantry poured 
across the cut a destructive fire, enfilade and reverse. Seeing some 
troops of the 3d Corps lying down beyond the railroad in front of the 
enemy, who were on his right flank, General Daniel sent an officer to 
get them to advance. As they would not, he was obliged. (leaving the 
45th North Carolina and 2d North Carolina battalion to hold his line), 
to change the front of the rest of his brigade to the rear and throw 
them across the railroad beyond the cut. where having formed line 
directly in front of the troops of Hill’s corps already mentioned he 
ordered an advance of his whole brigade, and gallantly swep the 
field, capturing several hundred prisoners in the cut. About the time 
of his final charge, Ramseur, with his own and Rodes’ brigades and 
remnants of Iverson’s, under Captain D. P. Halsey, A, A. G. o! the 
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brigade (who had rallied the brigade and assumed command), had re- 
stored the line in the centre. Meantime, an attempt by the enemy to 
push a column into the interval between Doles and O’Neil had been 
handsomely repulsed by Doles, who changed front with his two right 
regiments and took them in flank, driving them in disorder towards the 
town. 

All the troops of General Rodes were now engaged, the enemy 
were moving large bodies of troops from the town against his left, 
and affairs were in a very critical condition, when Major-General 
Early, coming up on the Heidlersburg road, opened a brisk artillery 
fire upon large columns moving against Doles’ left, and ordered for- 
ward Gordon’s brigade to the left of Doles, which, after an obstinate 
contest, broke Barlow’s division, captured General Barlow and drove 
the whole back on a second line, when it was halted, and General 
Early ordered up Hays’ and Hoke’s brigades on Gordon’s left, and 
then drove the enemy precipitately towards and through the town, 
just as Ramseur broke those in his front. 

General Gordon mentions that 300 of the enemy’s dead were left 
on the ground passed over by his brigade. The enemy had entirely 
abandoned the north end of the town, and Early entering by the 
York railroad at the same time that Rodes came in on the Cashtown 
road, they together captured over 4000 prisoners and three pieces of 
artillery, two of which fell into the hands of Early’s division. As far 
as I can learn, no other troops than those of this corps entered the 
town at all. 

The enemy had fallen back to a commanding position known as 
“ Cemetery Hill,” south of Gettysburg, and quickly showed a formid- 
able front there. On entering the town I received a message from the 
commanding General to attack the hill, if I could do so to advantage. 
I could not bring artillery to bear on it; all the troops with me were 
jaded by twelve hours’ marching and fighting, and I was notified that 
General Johnson was close to the town with his division, the only one 
of my corps that had not been engaged, Anderson’s division of the 
3d Corps having been halted to let them pass. Cemetery Hill was 
not assailable from the town, and I determined with Johnson’s divi- 
sion to take possession of a wooded hill to my left, on a line with 
and commanding Cemetery Hill. Before Johnson got up, the enemy 
was reported moving to our left flank — our extreme left— and I 
could see what seemed to be his skirmishers in that direction. Before 
this report could be investigated by Lieutenant T. T. Turner of my 
staff and Lieutenant Robert Early, sent to investigate it, and Johnson 
placed in position, the night was far advanced. 

I received orders soon after dark to draw my corps to the right in 
case it could not be used to advantage where it was, that the com- 
manding General thought from the nature of the ground that the 
position for attack was a good one on that side. I represented to the 
commanding General that the hill above referred to was unoccupied 
by the enemy at dark, as reported by Lieutenants Turner and Early, 
who had gone upon it, and that it commanded their position and 
made it untenable, so far as I could judge. He decided to let me 
remain, and on my return to my headquarters after twelve o’clock at 
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night I sent orders to Johnson by Lieuténant and A. D.C. T. T. 
Turner to take possession of this hill, if he had not already done so. 
General Johnson stated in reply to this order that after forming his 
line of battle this side of the wooded hill in question he had sent a 
reconnoitering party to the hill, with orders to report as to the 
position of the enemy in reference to it. This party on nearing the 
summit was met by a superior force of the enemy, which succeeded 
in capturing a portion of the reconnoitering party, the rest of it 
making its escape. During this conversation with General Johnson 
a man arrived, bringing a despatch dated at 12 midnight, and taken 
from a Federal courier making his way from General Sykes to 
General Slocum, in which the former stated that his corps was then 
halted four miles from Gettysburg and would resume its march at 4 
A.M. Lieutenant Turner brought this despatch to my headquarters, 
and at the same time stated that General Johnson would refrain from 
attacking the position until I had received notice of the fact that the 
enemy were in possession of the hill, and had sent him further orders. 
Day was now breaking, and it was too late for any change of place. 
Meantime orders had come from the General commanding for me to 
delay my attack until I heard General Longstreet’s guns open on the 
right. Lieutenant Turner at once returned to General Johnson and 
delivered these instructions, directing him to be ready to attack ; 
Early being already in line on the left and Rodes on the right of the 
main street of the town, Rodes’ right extending out on the Fairfield 
road. 

Early in the morning I received a communication from the General 
commanding, the tenor of which was that he intended the main attack 
to be make by the First Corps, on our right, and wished me, as soon 
as their guns opened, to make a diversion in their favor, to be con- 
verted into a real attack if an opportunity offered. I made the neces- 
sary arrangements preparatory, and about 5 Pp. M., when General 
Longstreet’s guns opened, General Johnson commenced a heavy can- 
nonade from Andrews’ battalion and Graham’s battery, the whole 
under Major Latimer, against the “Cemetery Hill,” and got his in- 
fantry into position to assault the wooded hill. After an hour’s firing, 
finding that his guns were overpowered by the greater number and 
superior position of the enemy’s batteries, Major Latimer withdrew all 
but one battery, which he kept to repel any infantry advance. While 
with this battery, this gallant young officer received, from almost the 
last shell fired, the wound which has since resulted in his death. 
Colonel Brown says justly of that calamity: “No greater loss could 
have befallen the artillery of this corps.” Major Latimer served with 
me from March 1862, to the second battle of Manassas (August 28th, 
30th, 1862.) I was particularly struck at Winchester (25th May, 
1862), his first warm engagement, by his coolness, self-possession and 
bravery under a very heavy artillery fire, showing, when most needed, 
the full possession of all his faculties. Though not twenty-one when 
he fell, his soldierly qualities had impressed me as deeply as those of 
any officer in my command. 

Immediately after the artillery firing ceased, which was just before 
sundown, General Johnson ordered forward his division to attack the 
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wooded hill in his front, and about dusk the attack was made. The 
enemy were found strongly entrenched on the side of a very steep 
mountain, beyond a creek with steep banks, only passable here and 
there. Brigadier-General J. M. Jones was wounded soon after the 
attack began, and his brigade, which was on the right, with Nicholls’ 
Louisiana brigade (under Colonel Williams), was forced back, but 
Steuart on the left took part of the enemy’s breastworks, and held 
them until ordered out at noon next day. 

As soon as information reached him that Johnson’s attack had com- 
menced, General Early, who held the centre of my corps, moved Hays’ 
and Hoke’s brigades forward against the “ Cemetery Hill.” Charging 
over a hill into a ravine, where they broke a line of the enemy’s in- 
fantry posted behind a stone wall, up the steep face of another hill 
and over two lines of breastworks, these brigades captured several 
batteries of artillery, and held them until finding that no attack was 
made on the right, and that heavy masses of the enemy were advanc- 
ing against their front and flank, they reluctantly fell back, bringing 
away seventy-five to one hundred prisoners, and four stands of cap- 
tured colors. 

Major-General Rodes did not advance for reasons given in his re- 
port. Before beginning my advance, [ had sent a staff-officer to the 
division of the 3d Corps on my right, which proved to be General 
Pender’s, to find out what they were to do. He reported the division 
under command of General Lane (who succeeded Pender, wounded), 
and who sent word back that the only order he had received from 
General Pender was to attack if a favorable opportunity presented. 
I then wrote to him that I was about attacking with my corps, and 
requesting that he would co-operate. To this I received no answer, 
nor do | believe that any advance was made. The want of co-opera- 
tion on the right made it more difficult for Rodes’ division to attack, 
though had it been otherwise I have every reason to believe from 
the eminent success attending the assault of Hays and Avery* that 
the enemy’s lines would have been carried. 

I was ordered to renew my attack at daylight Friday morning, and 
as Johnson’s position was the only one affording hopes of doing this 
to advantage, he was reinforced by Smith’s brigade of Early’s division, 
and Daniel’s and Rodes’ (old) brigades of RKodes’ division. 

Half an hour after Johnson attacked (on Friday morning), and 
when too late to recall him, I received notice that General Longstreet 
would not attack until ten o’clock ; but as it turned out, his attack 
was delayed till after two o’clock. Just before the time fixed for 
General Johnson’s advance, the enemy attacked him to regain the 
works captured by Steuart the evening before. They were repulsed 
with very heavy loss, and he attacked in turn, pushing the enemy al- 
most to the top of the mountain, where the precipitous nature of the 
hill and an abattis of logs and stones, with a very heavy work on the 
crest of the hill, stopped his further advance. In Johnson’s attack 
the enemy abandoned a portion of their works in disorder, and as 
they ran across an open space to another work, were exposed to the 
fire of Daniel’s brigade, at sixty or seventy yards. Our men were at 





* Avery commanded Hoke’s brigade, 
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this time under no fire of consequence, their aim was accurate, and 
General Daniel thinks that he killed here, in half an hour, more than 
in all the rest of the fighting. 

Repeated reports from the cavalry on our left that the enemy was 
moving heavy columns of infantry to turn General Johnson’s left, at 
last caused him, about one P. M., to evacuate the works already gained. 
These reports reached me also, and I sent Captain Brown, of my staff, 
with a party of cavalry to the left, to investigate them, who found them 
to be without foundation, and General Johnson finally took up a posi- 
tion about three hundred yards in rear of the works he had aban- 
doned, w hich he held under a sharp fire of artillery and exposed to 
the enemy’s sharpshooters until dark. 

At midnight my corps fell back, as ordered, to the range of hills 
west of the town taken by us on Wednesday, where we remained until 
and during the fourth, unmolested. 

The behavior of my troops throughout this campaign was beyond 
praise, whether the point considered be their alacrity and willing en- 
durance of the long marches, their orderly and exemplary conduct in 
the enemy’s country, their bearing in action, or their patient endurance 
of hunger, fatigue and exposure during our retreat. The lists of 
killed and wounded, as well as the results gained, will show the des- 
perate character of the fighting. 

In the infantry, Daniel’s brigade of Rodes’ division, and in the ar- 
tillery, Andrews’ battalion of Johnson’s division, suffered most loss. 
The 2d North Carolina battalion of Daniel’s brigade lost two hun- 
dred out of two hundred and forty men, killed and wounded, without 
yielding an inch of ground at any time. 


Back to Darksville. 


By order of the commanding General, the 3d Corps was to move 
at dark on July 4th, and the rst Corps to follow with the prisoners — 
mine being the rear-guard. Next day, the 3d was to take the rear, 
etc. At ten A. M. on the 5th, the other corps were not all in the road, 
and consequently mine did not take up the march till near noon, and 
only reached Fairfield at 4 Pp. M. Here the enemy, who had been 
threatening our rear, and occasionally opening a fire of artillery on 
the rear-guard (Gordon’s brigade of Early’s division), showed more 
boldness in attacking, throwing out a line of skirmishers over a mile 
in length. They were repulsed, and a battery which was shelling our 
column driven off. We encamped for the night on a hill one and a 
half miles west of Fairfield ; and next day, July 6th, the 3d Corps 
moving by another road, we were still in the rear; Rodes’ division 
acting as rear-guard and repelling another attack of the enemy. The 
45th North Carolina of Daniel’s brigade being summoned to surren- 
der, attacked the troops making the summons, ; and drove them out of 
a wood in which they were posted. The enemy did not follow much 
beyond Fairfield. The road was again blocked till noon. That night 
we encamped near Waynesboro’, and reached Hagerstown about noon 
of the 7th of July. 

On the 11th we were moved into line between Hagerstown and 
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Williamsport, our right joining the left of the 3d Corps, and began 
fortifying ; and in a short time my men were well protected. Their 
spirits were never better than at this time, and the wish was universal 
that the enemy would attack. On the night of the 14th I was 
ordered with my infantry and artillery to ford at Williamsport, the 
ammunition chests going in the ferry-boat. I could find no ferry-boat 
nor any one in charge —it was dark and raining —the entrance to 
the river would have been impracticable for artillery in daylight ; and 
as well as I could ascertain, the exit was worse. Everything was in 
confusion. Colonel Corley, Chief Quartermaster Army Northern 
Virginia, who had charge of the arrangements, recommended Colonel 
Brown, my chief of artillery, to cross by the pontoons, and sent to 
the same point my reserve train of ambulances with wounded, origin- 
ally intended to cross by the ferry-boats. Just before midnight my 
advance (Rodes’ division) commenced crossing. The men had direc- 
tions to sling their cartridge-boxes over their shoulders, but many 
rounds of ammunition were necessarily lost, as the water was up to 
their armpits the whole way across, sometimes deeper. By eight 
o’clock my whole corps was over, all fording except Hays’ brigade, 
which was sent with the artillery to the pontoons. 

While in camp near Darksville, the enemy under Kelly were re- 
ported between Martinsburg and Hedgesville protecting thé Baltimore 
and Ohio Railroad, and occasionally skirmishing with Johnson’s divi- 
sion, which was destroying the track. General Lee directed on the 
21st an effort to be made to capture this force, said to be 6000 strong. 
Sending Early’s division to get in the rear through Mill’s Gap and 
down North Creek, I joined Rodes to Johnson and marched against 
their front. Though these movements were made in the night of the 
21st, the enemy heard of them through spies, and early on the 22d 
had retreated out of reach. 

The other corps had already marched towards the Blue Ridge, and 
accordingly we followed and bivouacked near Winchester ; and next 
day, on reaching Manassas Gap, found Wright’s brigade of Ander- 
son’s division deployed to repel a large force of the enemy, who were 
advancing upon it through the Gap. The insignia of two corps could 
be seen in the Gap and a third was marching up. Over ten thousand 
men were in sight. 

The enemy were so close to Wright’s brigade that the line of battle 
had to be chosen some distance in the rear, and accordingly some two 
hundred and fifty sharpshooters of Rodes’ division, under Major 
Blackford, were added to Wright’s brigade to hold the enemy in check 
while the line was formed. Rodes’ brigade (Colonel O’Neil), de- 
ployed as skirmishers, formed the first line; and the remainder of 
Rodes’ division with Carter’s battalion of artillery, the second line. 
These dispositions were made by General Rodes, with his usual 
promptness, skill and judgment. The enemy were held in check for 
some time by the line of Wright’s brigade and the skirmishers under 
Major Blackford, which they at last drove back, with considerable 
loss to themselves, by flanking it. 

These troops, in our full view, showed great gallantry, and though 
in very weak line and intended merely to make a show, held the 
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enemy back so long and inflicted such loss that they were satisfied 
not to come within reach of O’Neil, but remained at a safe distance, 
where they were leisurely shelled ty Carter’s artillery. Johnson’s 
division was ordered to take position near the river, to prevent the 
enemy’s Cutting us off from the ford at Front Royal, and though not 
required in action, was promptly in place. Early’s division, much 
jaded, was fifteen miles off near Winchester, and could not possibly 
reach me before the afternoon of the next day. 

I had reason to believe that Meade’s whole army was in our front, 
and having but two divisions to oppose him, I decided to send Early 
up the Valley to Strasburg and New Market, while I marched the 
other two divisions up the Page valley to Luray, the route pursued by 
Jackson in 1862 in his campaign against Banks. Johnson’s and 
Rodes’ divisions moved back two to four miles and encamped near 
Front Royal —the rear-guard under Colonel Bradley T. Johnson, of 
Johnson’s division, leaving Front Royal after ro o’clock next day — 
the enemy making only a slight advance, which was driven back by a 
few rounds of artillery. 

Rodes’ division, the only troops of my corps that I saw during this 
affair, showed great eagerness and alacrity to meet the enemy, and 
had he advanced, would have given him a severe lesson. I was 
indebted for correct and valuable information regarding the strength 
and movements of the enemy at this point, to Captain W. Randolph, 
commanding cavalry escort attached to my headquarters, and to 
Captain Wilbourn of the Signal Corps. 


Summary. 


In this campaign the loss of my corps was as follows: at Win- 
chester and in the Valley, 47 killed, 219 wounded, and 3 missing — 
269 aggregate. 

At Gettysburg and in Pennsylvania, 883 killed, 3857 wounded, and 
1347 missing — 6094 aggregate. Aggregate for the entire campaign, 
930 killed, 4076 wounded, and 1350 missing — making in all 6356. 

Before crossing the Potomac it captured 28 pieces of artillery, 
and about 4500 prisoners. About 200 prisoners were taken before 
reaching Gettysburg. 

At that place over 4000 prisoners, 3 pieces of artillery and 4 stands 
of colors— memorable as having been brought off Cemetery Hill — 
were the spoils gained, making altogether nearly gooo prisoners and 
31 pieces of artillery. A large number of small arms, a large amount 
of quartermaster, ordnance and subsistence stores were taken in 
Pennsylvania and sent to the rear. 

The 54th North Carolina regiment, of Hoke’s brigade, and the 
58th Virginia, of Smith’s brigade, Early’s division, sent to Win- 
chester from Staunton with prisoners, returned in time to aid Gen. 
Imboden in repelling the enemy’s attack on the wagon-train at 
Williamsport. 

Iverson’s brigade, sent back to guard my wagon-train from Fair- 
field, had a handsome affair with the enemy’s cavalry at Hagerstown, 
in which they are reported by General Iverson as “killing, wounding 
and capturing a number equal to their whole force.” 
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The conduct of Hays’ Louisiana brigade and Hoke’s North Caro- 
lina brigade, the latter under Culonel Avery, at “Cemetery Hill,” 
Gettysburg, was worthy of the highest praise. Here and at Win- 
chester the Louisiana brigade and their gallant commander gave new 
honor to the name already acquired on the old fields of Winchester 
and Port Republic, and wherever engaged. 

Lieut.-Colonel Andrews of the artillery, not fully recovered from 
his serious wound at Cedar Run, was again wounded at Winchester, 
and while suffering from his wounds appeared on the field at Hagers- 
town and reported for duty. 

The rapid and skilful advance of Gordon’s brigade on the 13th of 
June near Winchester, with great spirit driving the enemy in confusion 
towards the town, was one of the finest movements I have witnessed 
during the war, and won for the troops and their gallant commander 
the highest commendation. 

At Winchester the Maryland battalion was attached to General 
Steuart’s brigade, and the Baltimore Light Artillery to Colonel 
Brown’s battalion, with which they served with their usual gallantry 
throughout the campaign. 

At Gettysburg, July 1st, I was much pleased with the conduct of 
Captain Carter’s battery, which came under my immediate observation. 

I beg leave to call attention to the gallantry of the following men 
and officers :— 


At Winchester. 


Lieutenant John Orr, Adjutant 6th Louisiana, was the first man to 
mount the enemy’s breastworks on the 14th, receiving in the act a 
bayonet wound in the side. General Early recommends him for 
captain of cavalry, “he being desirous of entering that branch of the 
service, for which he is so eminently qualified.” 

Lieutenant C. S. Contee’s section of Dement’s battery was placed 
in short musket-range of the enemy on the 15th June, and maintained 
its position till thirteen of the sixteen men in the two detachments 
were killed or wounded, when Lieutenant John A. Morgan of the 1st 
North Carolina regiment, and Lieutenant R. H. McKim, A. D.C. to 
Brigadier-General George H. Steuart, volunteered and helped to work 
the guns till the surrender of the enemy. The following are the names 
of the gallant men belonging to the section: Lieutenant C. S. Contee, 
A. J. Albert, Jr., John Kester, William Hill, B. W. Owens, John Glas- 
cock, John Harris, William Wooden, Rees, Frayer, 
Duvall, William Compton, John Yates, William Brown, Gorman, 
Thos. Moor.* Colonel Brown, Chief of Artillery, recommends Lieut. 
Contee for promotion to the captaincy of the Chesapeake artillery, 
vice Captain W. D. Brown, a most gallant and valuable officer, killed 
at Gettysburg. 














At Gettysburg. 
Captain D. P. Halsey, A. A. G. of Iverson’s brigade, displayed 








* Py the kindness of a surviving member of this section we are enabled to fill out the names 
of two of these gallant men. They are Frederick Frayer and Wm. H. Gorman. “Rees,” our 
informant says, should be C. C, Pease. Another member, not mentioned here, was Robert B. 
Chew, who was wounded.— Ep. 
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conspicuous gallantry and rendered important service in rallying the 
brigade, which he led in its final attack. 

General Rodes speaks of the services rendered by Colonel D. H. 
Christie (mortally wounded July rst) as having been especially 
valuable. 

First Lieutenant T. M. Harney, 14th North Carolina, while in com- 
mand of sharpshooters, defeated the 150th Pennsylvania regiment and 
took their colors with his own hands, falling mortally wounded soon 
after. 

Captain A. H. Galloway, 45th North Carolina, recaptured the flag 
of the zoth North Carolina of Iverson’s brigade. Lieutenant James 
W. Benton, 45th North Carolina (killed), showed as much or more 
gallantry than any man in the regiment, though but seventeen years 
of age. . 

Sergeant Thomas J. Betterton, Company A 37th Virginia, took 
a stand of colors and was dangerously wounded. Private W. H. 
Webb, orderly to General Johnson, remained on the field after being 
severely wounded. General Johnson says “his conduct entitles him 
to a commission.” 

The following non-commissioned officers and privates are men- 
tioned for gallantry: Sergeant Grier, Company B, Sergeant Wills, 
Company D 43d North Carolina, Sergeant Neill and Private McAdoo, 
Company A 53d North Carolina, Sergeant Christ. Clark, 12th Ala., 
Private A. F. Senter, Company H 25th Va. (detailed in ambulance 
corps. ) 

Many officers, besides those named above, are distinguished by 
their commanders for gallant conduct. I have only space for the 
names of a few, whose acts of gallantry are specified. 

I was fortunate in this campaign in the assistance of three division- 
commanders, Major-Generals J. A. Early, Ed. Johnson and R. E. 
Rodes, whose wise counsels, skilful handling of their men, and prompt 
obedience to orders are beyond praise —Generals whose scars bear 
testimony to the manner in which were won their laurels and rank. 
Colonel J. Thompson Brown, commanding artillery of this corps, 
showed himself competent to his position and gave me perfect satis- 
faction. 

I have to express my thanks to the officers of my staff for their 
valuable services during the campaign: Major (now Lieutenant 
Colonel A. S. Pendleton), chief of staff, Major Campbell Brown, A. 
A. G., Lieutenant T. T. Turner, A. D. C., Lieutenant James P. Smith, 
A. D. C., Colonel A. Smead and Major B. H. Greene, Assistant In- 
spectors General; Surgeon Hunter McGuire, Medical Director ; 
Major J. A. Harman, Chief Quartermaster ; Major W. J. Hawks, 
Chief Commissary of Subsistence ; Major Wm. Allen, Chief of Ord- 
nance ; Captain R. E. Wilbourn, Chief of Signals ; Captain H. B. Rich- 
ardson, Chief Engineer ; Captain Jed. Hotchkiss, Topographical En- 
ineer. P 

Colonel J. E. Johnson, formerly of the 9th Va. cavalry, Lieutenant 
Elliott Johnston of General Garnett’s staff, and Lieutenant R. W B. 
Elliott of General Lawton’s staff, were with me as volunteer aides- 
de-camp. 
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Colonel Pendleton’s knowledge of his duties, experience and ac- 
tivity relieved me of much hard work. I felt sure that the medical 
department under Surgeon McGuire, the Quartermaster’s under Major 
Harman, and the Subsistence under Major Hawks, would be as well 
conducted as experience, energy and zeal could ensure. The labor 
and responsibility of providing the subsistence of the whole army 
during its advance rested in a great measure on Major Hawks, and 
could not have been more successfully accomplished. Colonel J. E. 
Johnson was placed in charge of the pickets on the Shenandoah, cov- 
ering my flank and rear during the attack on Winchester, and I rested 
secure in that respect, trusting to his experience, judgment and cool- 
ness. Captain H. D. Richardson, Chief Engineer, was severely 
wounded at Gettysburg, and left, I regret to say, in the enemy’s hands 
—a loss I have very severely felt ever since that engagement. The 
efficiency and value of Major Allen and Captain Wilbourn in their 
respective departments are well known. 

The reports of the division commanders accompany this report ; 
also those of the brigade commanders and the chief of artillery. To 
these I beg leave to refer for greater detail in their respective opera- 
tions than is practicable in the report of the corps commander. 

I have the pleasure to send you the accompanying maps of the cam- 
paign by Captain Jed. Hotchkiss, Topographical Engineer, being the 
map of routes to and from Gettysburg, map of the battlefield of Win- 
chester, and map of the battlefield of Gettysburg. 

Respectfully, &c., 
(Signed) R. S. EWE t, 
Lieu’t-Gen'l C. S. A. Comd’g 2d Corps A. N. Va. 


OUR GOVERNESS. 


HAD never known Phil to be so outrageously idle as he was on 

that Thursday afternoon. He was often careless and inattentive 
to a degree that sorely tried our grandmother’s patience —a quality 
of which the dear old lady did not possess a superabundant stock — 
and entailed upon him sundry mild penalties in the shape of an extra 
column of spelling, or a half-hour’s imprisonment in the sitting-room 
after lessons were over; but an admonitory rap of Grandmother’s 
ivory-headed stick on the floor, or a severe “ Philip, attend immedi- 
ately to what you are doing!” was usually sufficient to recall his 
wandering thoughts, and induce some show of attention for a few 
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minutes at any rate. But on this particular afternoon the very demon 
of idleness seemed to have taken possession of him. He stumbled 
through his spelling, yawned over his reading in a manner that re- 
duced it to a mere jumble of unintelligible sounds, drew pictures all 
over his slate instead of doing his sums, entangled himself hopelessly 
in the mazes of the multiplication table, and finally, when the ques- 
tion was propounded to him, “What did Cortez first discover on 
entering the city of Mexico?” made answer in a vague tone, with his 
eyes fixed dreamily on the tempting prospect of waving woods and 
sunny fields visible from the open window, “Two red-birds and a 
hen-sparrow.” 

Then it was that the last remnant of Grandmother’s patience ebbed 
away, and she gave utterance to that appalling determination which 
filled us with apprehension and dismay. “ Forbearance,” she cried, 
slapping the history book down on the table, “ ceases sometimes to be 
a virtue. Mine has been taxed to its utmost limits, and I will endure 
such shameful trifling no longer. This very evening I shall write to 
engage a governess.” 

* A governess!” was echoed in dolorous unison from three pair of 
lips. ‘Oh, Grandma!” 

“Philip,” said Grandmother, without noticing our exclamation, “go 
at once to my dressing-room, and don’t presume to come out of it 
again until you are called to dinner.” 

“Oh, Grandma!” said Phil piteously, “ please do let me off this 
once! I do want to go out so dreadful bad.” 

‘If you do not immediately obey me,” said Grandma in a terrible 
tone, “I shall ring for Phillis to take you away and lock you up.” 

The threat of being delivered into the custody of Phillis, the maid, 
was an outrage on Phil’s manliness almost too great to be borne ; it 
had the effect, however, of hastening his movements, and he quickly 
retired from the field, screwing up his features in a curious manner 
to conceal the close proximity of tears, which he was beginning to 
think it incompatible with the dignity of eight years to shed in public. 

I was sorry for Phil; he was such a merry, boisterous, fun-loving 
little scapegrace, and the weather was so delicious out of doors. So 
I crept up to Grandma after he was gone and whispered a plea in his 
behalf. 

“ Molly,” said the old lady mildly, “discipline must be sometimes 
maintained, my dear. Phil has behaved shockingly to-day, and must 
suffer a little in consequence. An hour or two in my dressing-room 
can do him no harm.” 

As she did not forbid me to go to him, I went up shortly after to 
pay a visit of condolence to the prisoner, whom I found swinging his 
legs on a high-cushioned chair, and gazing out of the window in a 
very gloomy frame of mind. 

“Tf it wasn’t for my traps,” he said tragically, “ I wouldn’t care so 
much. But I 4sow they have caught, and the next thing is, the little 
niggers will steal the birds. I can’t trust ’em, you know.” 

As setting bird-traps was a prohibited practice, I felt a little 
shocked at Phil’s disregard of the parental injunction, and began to 
think that perhaps a brief sojourn in the dressing-room was not so 
bad for him after all. 
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There were five of us, all Lamberts, and orphans, but not all 
brothers and sisters. Prudy and I were the children of our grand- 
mother’s eldest son, and having lost both parents in infancy, remem- 
bered Fairoaks as our earliest home. Laura, Phil, and little Ned 
were the children of uncle Edward, our father’s younger brother, who 
had died about a twelvemonth before the time of which I am writing, 
leaving them to his mother’s care. 

I do not think Prudy and I gave much trouble ; at least we were 
very quiet, and never got into scrapes like the others. But those 
three ! — such a frisky, turbulent set as they were, especially Phil, who 
was forever playing pranks, and was a continual weight on Grandma’s 
mind, because of his mischievous propensities. He was a good- 
hearted boy on the whole, however, and so merry and affectionate, 
and so funny even when he was naughty, that it was not easy to be 
angry with him very long. Grandma tried to be very strict with him, 
and to appear dreadfully shocked at his misdemeanors, but in her 
heart she was often amused, I am sure, when she seemed most angry, 
and I think the little culprit had a sly suspicion of the true state of 
affairs. Certain it was that he frequently contrived to elude punish- 
ment and to win her over to his side ; and on this very afternoon of 
which I write, I saw him in less than an hour after the sentence of 
incarceration had been pronounced upon him, scampering gaily off 
in the direction of the corn-fields. 

Whether our grandmother was sensible of her weakness in this 
particular, and deemed it on that account especially advisable to 
place some one in authority over us who could better control the un- 
ruly spirits in our little band, I do not know; but at all events she 
did not change her mind in regard to the governess, as we fondly 
hoped she would. Perhaps she was afraid her resolution might waver 
if she put off too long carrying it into effect, for she wrote that same 
evening to some friends in town to make inquiries on the subject. 
We felt as if a doom were hanging over our heads. Visions of 
angular-looking middle-aged ladies, with bespectacled noses and 
sharp voices, floated depressingly through my dreams by night and 
my thoughts by day; and as for Laura and Phil, they were quite 
sobered by the anticipation, and became for once really good 
children. 

How anxiously thenceforth did we watch for the return of old 
Daddy Cyrus from the post-office, how tremblingly did we look at the 
mail-bag when he brought it in and presented it to Grandma, how re- 
lieved did we always feel when he made the announcement, ‘t No 
letter to-day, Missus, the gentleman say!” But at last came a letter 
— yes, the letter that settled our fate ; and we learned the very day 
and hour at which we might expect our doom to descend upon us, 

It came at the appointed time, in the shape of a quiet-looking, 
bright-eyed little lady, in a travelling suit of sober gray. A thorough 
lady, as we saw at once —no bespectacled, sharp-voiced schoolmarm 
such as my fancy had portrayed. She gave her little gloved hand to 
each of us as we were presented to her, after she had returned 
Grandmother’s kind, cordial greeting, and I felt it tremble a little, as 
if from nervousness, when it clasped mine. 
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“This is Molly, Mrs. Herbert, my eldest grandchild —a staid little 
woman who will give you no trouble; and this is her sister Prudy. 
Here are my younger flock, Laura and Ned — he’s the baby, you see 
—and Phil — where are you, Phil?” for the urchin was hiding behind 
her skirts. ‘Come and shake hands with Mrs. Herbert directly, 
Sir! Of these three,” said Grandma, with her benevolent smile, 
“I'll not say a great deal at present, but leave you to judge for your- 
self. Now will you come at once and have some lunch, or do you 
prefer going to your room first?” 

Mrs. Herbert said she would go to her room for a little while, and 
I was deputed to show her the way. When we got there she laid 
aside her bonnet, and then taking my hand in both hers, stooped 
and kissed me on the cheek. 

“Tell me, Molly,” she said, with a wistful look, “do you think you 
will like me, dear? Can you learn to like me very much?” 

[ answered truthfully that I was sure of it; indeed I liked her 
very much already. 

“ And your grandmamma —do you think she will too? I want you 
all to be fond of me, dear.” 

Her tone was very earnest, so earnest that I was touched, espe- 
cially when on looking up into her dark eyes I saw that there were 
tears in them. She smiled at me, however, and kissed me again, 
saying that I was a dear little,girl, and had made her quite happy by my 
assurance that we would all love her. 

Who could have helped loving her, I wonder! She had not been 
in the house twenty-four hours before she had won the heart of each 
of its inmates. Her brief sadness or nervousness having worn off, 
she showed herself to be a warm-hearted, sunshiny little woman, full 
of thought for the pleasure and comfort of others ; equally ready to 
render Grandma some courteous little service, to entertain Ned with 
stories, to enter into Phil’s frolics— tempering them by her own 
gentleness — and our quieter amusements ; to read to us, talk to us, 
walk with us, play with us, as we most desired ; at all times our com- 
panion and friend, yet maintaining in the schoolroom a gentle 
authority which none of us desired to dispute, and which won for her 
our greater respect and esteem. How surprising it seemed that we 
should ever have dreaded her coming! How grateful we were to 
Phil for having been so naughty and idle as to oblige Grandma to 
send for her! As to Phil, he yielded to her influence as if by magic ; 
she was so patient, so kind, and yet so firm, so resolved that the ob- 
noxious lessons must be faithfully performed, and so earnest in help- 
ing him to understand and overcome all difficulties, that he was 
incited to do his very best, and prompted by a sincere desire to win 
her approbation, soon evinced a decided improvement, not only in 
his studies, but in manners and morals as well. I do not mean to 
say that he. became a youthful saint, or that there was not still a 
strong spice of mischief and impudence remaining in him; but that 
was only natural, and I do not think Mrs. Herbert liked him the less 
for it. On the contrary, it soon became apparent to us that of all her 
pupils the troublesome little scamp was her especial favorite. She 
was equally kind to the rest of us, but there was a certain softening 
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of her voice and manner, an almost wistful tenderness in her look 
sometimes when she regarded him, that made me fancy he must re- 
semble some other child whom she had dearly loved, and who was 
perhaps dead, I think this fondness of hers for Phil was a strong 
bond between Grandmamma and herself; for somehow he was 
Grandma’s pet too. 

One circumstance seems a little odd to me now as I recall it, and 
that is, that we decided unhesitatingly on the fact of our governess 
being a widow. No mention had ever been made of a Mr. Herbert, 
either by her or by the friends who had written to Grandmother re- 
garding her; and it was natural to suppose that had such an indi- 
vidual been in existence, his wife would not have gone away from 
him to earn a living among strangers. We were undeceived on this 
point, however, before she had been many weeks at Fairoaks. We 
were sitting around the fire one evening, when by some means the 
conversation turned upon my grandfather, long since dead, whose 
handsome, stately-looking portrait hung over the mantel-piece. Grand- 
mamma descanted upon his many excellences, ending with the re- 
mark so frequently made on such occasions, that none of us could 
possibly imagine the extent of the loss she had sustained in his 
death, or realise the depth of her grief. 

“And yet I am wrong in saying so,” she added, addressing Mrs. 
Herbert, who sat at a table close by, busily plying her needle by the 
light of the old-fashioned lamp which Grandmamma was conservative 
enough to prefer to more modern inventions. “We are all apt to 
think our own peculiar trials the heaviest ; but you, my dear, have 
doubtless experienced the very feeling I have described to you, with 
this difference, that the severance of the tie in your case could not so 
completely have changed your whole life, so entirely have broken up 
all old associations, as it did in mine, your married life being neces- 
sarily so much shorter. I had been married thirty years when my 
husband died.” 

Mrs. Herbert hesitated a moment before replying. 

“‘T — there has been some mistake,” she said presently, in a low 
and somewhat hurried tone. “I thought you knew —at least, I did 
not know that you thought differently — that I was not a widow.” 

“Not a widow, my dear!” said Grandmamma mildly, but with evi- 
dent surprise in her tone. “Then I am sure I beg your pardon— 
but there has been some mistake, as you say.” 

Mrs. Herbert bent over her work to avoid the curious glances in- 
voluntarily directed towards her, and I saw that she was all flushed 
and trembling in an instant. 

“Tt was unintentional on my part,” she said ina still lower tone 
than before.- “I did not mean —I never thought of explaining. My 
husband is abroad.” 

There was a short silence, during which we sat looking a little awk- 
wardly at the fire, until presently Grandmamma got up, and going 
round by the back of Mrs. Herbert’s chair, put her hand kindly on 
her shoulder, and said something in a low voice, the import of which 
was inaudible to our ears, but which was probably an apology of 
some sort for having alluded to the subject in question, for Mrs. Her- 
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bert instantly clasped her hand in hers, and looking up with tearful 
eyes, answered fervently, “ Not from you, my best, kindest friend ; 
some day you shall know all.” 

Well, here was a mystery. Of course I delighted in anything in 
the shape of mystery or romance — what school-girl of fourteen does 
not?—and my interest in our governess thenceforth increased ten- 
fold. I immediately began to weave all sorts of probable and im- 
probable fancies and conjectures, suggested by a naturally imaginative 
turn of mind, respecting Mr. Herbert’s absence and Mrs. Herbert’s 
singular reticence in regard to him. The facts of his being abroad 
and of her employing herself in teaching were in themselves simple 
enough ; but then it was so strange that she had never spoken of 
him, and still stranger that she should manifest such evident emotion 
when he was brought into question. Perhaps he had treated her 
badly, and she had been forced to leave him ; perhaps he had gone 
off and left her without any cause or explanation ; perhaps he was 
insane ; or perhaps he had committed some crime and been forced 
to leave the country. In any case I felt sure that she had not been 
to blame, but that the fault, if fault there was in the matter, lay 
altogether at the door of this unknown, mysterious, absent Mr. Her- 
bert. Les absents ont toujours tort, says the proverb, and in this case it 
was certainly true, in my estimation at any rate. 

For some days I kept hoping for an elucidation to the puzzle, but 
none presented itself, nor did Mrs. Herbert ever recur to the subject 
which had given rise to so much speculation, or betray in her manner 
any return of the agitation and distress it had evidently caused her. 
She received letters sometimes, but always carried them to her room 
to read, though without any show of concealment or mystery. I must 
confess to having had the somewhat impertinent curiosity to examine 
the envelope of one of these which she left once lying on her table ; 
but though it was directed in a masculine hand, it bore the postmark 
C , and therefore shed no light on my inquisitive mind, for no 
possible latitude of speech could, by the widest stretch of the imagi- 
nation, be construed into applying the term “abroad” to that re- 
spectable city. 

Winter sped away unmarked by any event to break the even cur- 
rent of our daily life, and spring with flowery footstep and balmy 
breath came smiling on his track. We took long rambles through 
the woods, where the dry pine-trash rustled pleasantly beneath our 
tread, and the yellow jessamine, hanging in festoons from the trees, 
filled the air with fragrance. Sometimes on holidays we would stay out 
for hours at a time ; Mrs. Herbert often carrying some entertaining 
book, which she would read aloud to those of us who cared to listen, 
while the others roamed about at will, and the only sound to break 
the stillness around us was the soft sighing of the wind as it swayed 
the green boughs and gently waved the long gray moss above our 
heads. What bright tranquil days those were! No other April days 
have ever seemed half as lovely to me since then, nor any skies as 
blue as those which bent above the Fairoaks woods. When those 
days came to an end, as such days will, there were others equally 
pleasant in store for us. Our summer home was on an island, the 
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resort of most of the planters in our parish during the unhealth 

season, and we always hailed with acclamation the arrival of the 
time that was to witness our transit thither ; for blazing suns, scorch- 
ing sand and mosquito-bites were of very light weight in the scales 
of our judgment when counterbalanced by the delights of sea-bathing, 
moonlight rambles on the beach, and boating-parties. Planters’ 
Beach was a narrow strip of land at the edge of a pretty little bay, 
just beyond which the white breakers foamed and tossed, and from 
which ships coming in from sea were distinctly visible. Sometimes, 
indeed, they passed quite near the island, and it was our great de- 
light to watch them sailing by, and to try to distinguish persons on 
board by means of the long spy-glass hanging up in the piazza, 
Mrs. Herbert had never been to the seaside before, and she seemed 
to appreciate its various attractions quite as much as we had desired 
she should. 

One evening a party of us had strayed to quite a distance from 
home, when a black cloud suddenly came up, and the muttering of 
distant thunder warned us of an approaching storm. Fearful of not 
reaching shelter in time to escape it, and not anticipating with partic- 
ular delight the drenching in store for us if we failed to do so, we re- 
traced our steps with all possible speed ; but in spite of our efforts, 
we had just got in sight of the group of white-walled houses which 
composed our little setthement when the first large heavy drops began 
to fall, and had scarcely reached our respective homes before the 
storm came down with might and main. What a storm it was! — no 
ordinary summer thunder-shower, raging with brief violence and then 
breaking away to leave the face of refreshed nature twice as fair and 
smiling as before ; but a fierce sea-born tempest, swelling and increas- 
ing in fury as night came on. The rain streamed down in torrents ; 
the wind howled and roared, and shook our frail houses to their very 
foundations, and mingling with its voice could be heard the ceaseless 
booming of the angry waves as they beat against the slfore. 

It had grown chilly, and we were glad to have a fire of pine-knots 
built up in the chimney, and to gather around it with a pleasant feel- 
ing of security from the storm without. We were none of us very 
mirthful however, for the conflict and tumult of the elements had a 
subduing effect, and even the little ones felt its influence. After 
lingering until Phil, sitting cross-legged like a little tailor on the rug, 
had nearly nodded himself into the fire, and Ned had fallen quite 
asleep on Grandmother’s lap — for they all felt a little timid about 
going up-stairs — they finally yielded to the drowsiness that overcame 
their fears, and crept quietly off to bed, leaving only Grandmother, 
Mrs. Herbert and me together. 

Mrs. Herbert presently rose, and commenced pacing up and down 
the room in a restless way ; and I saw that her face was pale and 
wore a troubled look. 

“ Does the storm frighten you?” I asked. 

“No ; but it is awful —terrible!” she replied. “I never heard one 


like it before. Listen!” she continued, stopping for a moment in her 
walk and holding up her hand, as a fresh blast of wind swept round 
the corner of the house with a loud, prolonged, unearthly wail, like 
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the perishing cry of a human voice. “ Does it not make you think of 
men at sea, tossed about at the mercy of the cruel waves?” 

“God help all such!” said Grandmother in a solemn tone. “It 
is good to remember that He holds them in His care.” 

Mrs. Herbert continued her restless walk, her eyes bent on the 
floor, and her slender fingers tightly interlaced, as if she were striv- 
ing to control some powerful emotion that nearly overmastered her. 
I wondered what she was thinking of; perhaps of her absent hus- 
band, for in hours of gloom and danger our thoughts are apt to turn 
with a sorrowful yearning to those who are far away. Again I began 
to muse, as I watched her, upon this secret of her life which she had 
never explained to us, and the thought occurred to me how strange it 
would be if Mr. Herbert should at any time suddenly appear among 
us, and without any warning carry her away. ‘“ Rather than that,” 
was my charitable reflection, “I am sure I should wish him never to 
come back at all.” 

She stopped walking after a time, and came and sat down in her 
former place. The storm seemed to rage louder than ever, and with 
its influence upon us we sat very silent for a long while, gazing into 
the fire that danced and sparkled cheerily upon the hearth. It was 
past our usual bed-hour, but none of us cared to move. 

Grandmamma was the first to break the silence, by saying in a low, 
sad tone: “On nights like these I always think of just such a night, 
twelve years ago, when the greatest sorrow of my life fell upon me!” 

“Twelve years ago!” I exclaimed. “Why, Grandma, it’s surely 
much longer than that.” 

“T am not speaking of your grandfather’s death, my dear,” she re- 
joined, “ though it is very natural you should think so. I had another 
trouble, many years afterwards, which was a harder one to bear tham 


even that ; a trouble, Molly, of which I have never spoken to you,. 


and seldom to any one else. It may be wrong and useless to speak 
of it now; but my heart seems full to-night, and it is a comfort some- 
times to put one’s pent-up feelings into words.” 

I looked wonderingly at her, while Mrs. Herbert, drawing farther 
back into the shadow, seemed to listen intently, though I could not 
see her face. 

“On the night of which I speak,” Grandmamma continued, “ my 
youngest and favorite child was lost to me. I have never seen him 
since; God knows if I ever shall see him again. I have almost 
schooled myself into the belief that in this world I never shall.” 

“Your youngest son!” I exclaimed. ‘ Had you more than two?” 

“JT had three: your father, your uncle Edward, and Philip — my 
little Philip, as I think of him even now. He was six years younger 
than Edward.” 

“ But is he not dead, Grandma?” 

“I do not know, my child. He went away from home — left in 
anger, because of an unhappy quarrel with your father; and no tid- 
ings of him have ever reached me since. If he were living, surely, 
surely he must have come back to me ere now.” 

Her voice trembled, and in the firelight I could see one or two fall- 


ing tears. I drew a footstool close to her, and fondled her dear old. 


hand in mine. 
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“Tell us about it, Grandma, won’t you?” I pleaded. “ That is, if 
you don’t mind.” 

“Ves, tell us about it,” said Mrs. Herbert, in a tone that sounded 
strangely cold and unsympathising to my ears. 

“It’s but a sad story,” said my grandmother sighing, “but if you 
care to hear it, you shall. All that by-gone time has come back into 
my mind to-night as freshly as if it were yesterday. Philip, as I told 
you just now, was my youngest son — the idol of my affections, and the 
pride of my heart. He was a.noble, manly, beautiful boy, warm and 
ardent in his feelings, with a strong will and a passionate temper, but 
easily guided by love. Perhaps I thought too much of him; I tried 
not to show any partiality among my children, but he was so much the 
youngest, it seemed as if he had a right to be the pet, and I am afraid 
this made me indulge him more than was good for him. He was 
born, too, just after his father’s death, and always seemed to me on 
that account to be a consoling gift of God, and therefore especially 
dear and precious to me. His brothers loved him, but of course 
could not be as indulgent to his faults as I was ; and as he grew older, 
he would give way to outbreaks of temper which led to serious quar- 
rels among them. John —your father, Molly — was a grave, resolute 
lad, very steady and sensible, and took his place as my chief stay and 
counsellor after his father’s death; and this gave him a feeling of 
authority over the younger ones, particularly Philip, which he was apt 
to display a little too often. Edward was easy and good-tempered, 
and seldom disputed with either of them; but Phil, from the time he 
was a baby, rebelled against all control but mine. The older they 
grew the stronger these feelings became, and the more anxious and 
sorrowful they made me, for I could not bear that my dear boys 
should be wanting in brotherly love. I tried my best to soften John’s 
asperity, and to persuade Philip to be more yielding ; but John’s an- 
swer invariably was, ‘ Mother, you spoil that boy, and you will repent 
it some day ;’ while Phil, when I scolded him, would throw his arms 
around my neck and kiss me in his loving way, and give me some 
bright merry answer that disarmed me at once and made me feel like 
taking his part. Headstrong as he was, I could not blame him very 
much for resenting John’s dictatorial ways; and yet John, on the 
other hand, was such a good, dutiful son, that I found it hard to re- 
proach him too.” 

“What difference was there in their ages?” I asked. 

“Over ten years ; so that your father was a man when Philip was 
still almost a child. But Philip always contended that one brother 
had no right to control another, no matter what disparity of years 
might be between them. 

“Things went on this way getting worse and worse, until Philip’s 
sixteenth year. Meanwhile John had married and brought his wife 
home to live. I loved her dearly ; she was a sweet, gentle creature, 
devoted to John, whom she thought perfection, but very fond of Philip 
too, and always trying to make peace between them. But unfortun- 
ately her presence only made matters worse, for John would not give 
up his authoritative manner, and Philip, more resolutely wilful than 
ever, was irritated beyond measure at having a comparative stranger 
witness the conflicts between them. 
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“ At last, one day, the final altercation took place. Philip was in 
one of his defiant moods, and was especially angered at some reproof 
John had given him in your mother’s presence. He answered vio- 
lently, scarcely knowing what he said ; but he used some epithet so 
offensive to his brother that John got angry in his turn, and snatching 
up a little-riding-whip that lay on the table, struck him once with it, 
bidding him to be careful how he spoke in that way again. In a fury 
Philip struck him back, and then dashed out of the room and up to 
his own chamber, where I knocked soon afterwards for admittance, 
but in vain. Once I heard him sobbing . . . My poor, high-spir- 
ited lad! he could not forgive that blow. It was wrong, culpable 
in John to act as he did, and he felt that himself afterwards, but at 
the moment he was excited and did not think what mischief it might 
lead to; and somehow¢he never seemed to regard Philip as anything 
but a child, perhaps because he was so slight and youthful-looking for 
his age. Many times that evening I crept up to my boy’s door and 
listened, and begged him, even commanded him to let me come in ; 
but he gave no answer or any sign that he heard me, and but that I 
could hear him stirring now and then I should have been frightened 
at his silence. At last I went to bed, hoping and praying that in the 
lonely hours of night the angry feelings of both might pass away, and 
that morning would bring reconciliation between them. That night 
there was a terrible storm; it was here on this very island, and the house 
shook and rattled as it does now, the wind and rain raging as if the 
powers of darkness were let loose; and yet in spite of it all, when 
morning came we found Philip’s room empty, and he was gone, no one 
knew whither.” 

“ And did you never see him or hear of him again?” I asked in an 
awe-struck tone. 

“Never again. On his little table in his room I found a note con- 
taining a few lines of farewell. He said that he had made up his 
mind to go away, because he could not forgive John, or endure his 
tyranny any longer, and it was best for them to be as far apart as 
possible ; that he had not let me come into his room when I told him 
to, because he was afraid if he saw me his resolution might fail. He 
begged me to forgive him for his undutiful conduct in leaving me, and 
everything else wrong that he had ever done, and to love him still 
when he was far away. From that hour to this I have never obtained 
the slightest clue to his whereabouts. Of course every effort was 
made to trace him, but all in vain.” 

“ And papa,” I said slowly, “he must have felt dreadfully about it.” 

“He suffered keenly,” said my grandmother, “and when I saw 
how deep his sorrow and self-reproach were, I could not but forgive 
him, though in the first bitterness of my grief I almost thought I 
could never call him my son again. Not long after that he fell into 
ill health ; in a few months’ time he died, and your mother soon fol- 
lowed him; then after a while Edward married and went away, and 
my household was indeed one of desolation and gloom. But I had 
you and your sister with me, two babies left in my charge, and for 
your sakes I struggled with my grief. In time strength was given me 
to bear it, and I learned to be resigned. But often still, in the hours 
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of night and at other times when I am alone, my heart aches for my 
poor lost boy, and I pray that God will let me see his face once more 
before I die.” 

There was a long pause, which no one cared to disturb. Mrs.-Her- 
bert was the first to speak. She had sat quite motionless during the 
recital of the story, but I saw now that she clasped and unclasped 
her hands nervously, and that her face wore a strange, eager look. 

“Your story reminds me,” she said in a faltering tone, “of one I 
heard lately, that was like it in many of the particulars ; but it had a 
happy end. There was a younger son, a bold and high-spirited boy, 
like the boy you have described, who ran away from home because of 
some family quarrel, and was not heard of for many, many years He 
went to sea and made several voyages as a common sailor, but the 
life was too hard for him, and after three yeags he gave it up. He 
settled in California, where he had a long struggle with penury and 
want, managing to earn a precarious livelihood from dag to day, but 
often wholly destitute, and having no friend to whom he could apply 
for aid. All this time his heart yearned ceaselessly towards his 
former home; night and day it was present to his thoughts, and he 
felt that if he could see his mother once more and know that she 
loved him still, he would be willing to die. But he was too proud 
to write or seek to hold communication in any way with those he 
had left; since he had chosen his own path, he was determined to 
pursue it, no matter what it might cost him; and above all, he was 
resolved that if ever he sought his home again, it should not be in 
poverty, but as a rich and independent man. So he struggled on 
amid many difficulties and discouragements, until at last he was 
thrown in the way of a wealthy merchant, who took a fancy to him 
and gave him a situation in his business house. He won the confi- 
dence of his employers, was promoted to a higher position, and step 
by step rose to be a junior partner in the firm, and found himself 
at last fairly on the road to fortune.” 

** And did he go back?” I asked eagerly. 

“Not yet. After a while he fell in love with a young lady, the 
daughter of the gentleman who had first befriended him, and married 
her. As soon as he told her his history, she counselled him to go 
home.” 

* And then he went?” I interrupted. ‘ Was his mother alive ?” 

“ He did not go quite yet — wait a minute, Molly, you shall hear 
all presently —” 

I thought her manner was very odd, and I noticed that even when 
she spoke to me she kept her eyes fixed on Grandmamma’s face, and 
that my grandmother looked at her intently in return. 

“He had been away so long,” pursued my governess, “ that he was 
half afraid to seek his old home, not knowing what changes might 
have taken place there, and fearing too that he might be regarded as 
an alien and an outcast. At last a friend who loved him dearly 
offered to go and find out about his family, and if possible, see some 
of them, and pave the way for his return. Just at this time his busi- 
ness required him to make a visit to Europe, and the friend thought 
it was the best opportunity for carrying out the plan they had agreed 
upon. So she went—” 
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“Was it-a lady?” I asked. 

“Yes —she loved him so much that she braved the long journey, 
and all the difficulties she had to encounter, alone, for his sake.” 

“Why, Mrs. Herbert!” I cried, “I do believe it must have been 
his wife.” 

“Ves, it was his wife.” 

“Then why did you say a friend ?” 

“ His wife went,” she continued, without noticing the question, “‘to 
a city within a short distance of his home; and in a short time, 
through a fortunate circumstance, and by the help of some one whom 
she partially entrusted with her secret, got admission into his family 
—lived in the house under an assumed name — learned to love them 
dearly, and was loved by them in return — found out at last that the 
absent son was still chehished i in his mother’s memory, and then — 

“Stop,” said my grandmother, leaning forward in her chair and 
laying a trembling hand on Mrs. Herbert's arm. “Come nearer — 
nearer to me yet, and let me look in your face. What story is this 
you are telling ?” 

Mrs. Herbert knelt at her feet and clasped her arms about her; 
and in an instant, before she answered, I had divined the truth. 

“ Mother,” she said softly, “ the story is a sequel to yours. I am 
Philip’s wife.” 


We feared, at first, that the secret had been too suddenly revealed, 
in spite of Mrs. Herbert’s precaution in preparing her for it. She was 
a strong and stately woman, calm and brave in adversity, but under 
the shock of this great joy she became as weak and powerless for a 
time as a little child. She could not be brought to realise it at first, 
it was so wonderful, so unexpected. Little by little, as Mrs. Herbert 
went over the particulars she had already related, dwelling on the 
minutest circumstances so as to impress her more fully with their 
reality, she was brought to comprehend that the story was true, and 
that her long-lost son would soon be restored to her arms. 

Not many days after, a bronzed, bearded man, looking some years 
older than he really was, was in our midst, having safely accomplished 
a stormy and perilous voyage across the Atlantic, and another as haz- 
ardous from New York, amid the violent gale whose influence had 
been felt even along our peaceful coast. 

Now I could understand why it was that Phil had always been: the 
pet, for I think he must have been almost the exact counterpart of 
what Uncle Philip was as a boy. 

“‘ Suppose Grandma had never written to ask about you, but gone 
on teaching us herself,” I said to “our governess ” one day, amid the 
thousand and one questions and remarks elicited by the subject, to 
which we were never weary of recurring. “What would you have 
done then?” 

“T should have found out some way of accomplishing my plan,” 
she replied. ‘“ But Providence arranged it for me, don’t you see?” 

And so there was no Mr. Herbert after all. 


F. M. P. Deas. 








A MORNING AT SUNNYSIDE WITH WASHINGTON 
IRVING. 





HE Crayon Miscellany begins with the sentence: “I sit down 

to perform my promise of giving you an account of a visit 
made many years since to Abbotsford ”— and the words may be used 
as a sort of preface to the following brief paper, in which I shall try 
to record, if my memory permits, a few reminiscences of a short visit 
made to “Sunnyside” during the last year of Mr. Irving’s life. I am 
conscious that the subject may appear to many persons devoid of 
novelty, as this excellent and famous man was frequently visited 
in his bright little home’ by those far abler to describe him and his 
surroundings than myself, and who did publish such descriptions. 
But every new detail, however trivial in appearance, which relates to 
so good and great a man, is valuable; and perhaps the fact that 
at the time of my visit I was young, and a perfect stranger, from 
another part of the country, may have induced me to view things ina 
different light from that in which they were viewed by Mr. Willis and 
other friends, familiar with the locality and the author. I am not 
aware that I have any details of great interest to give; but the 
memory of the few hours spent at Sunnyside on that bright summer 
day is so vivid and delightful that, if I can convey a tolerably correct 
impression of my own feelings during the visit, I shall be able, I 
hope, to interest the reader. 

A very few words will appropriately introduce my brief sketch. I 
looked forward to this interview, which I had long desired, very much 
with the feeling, I suppose, of any other young person of the “ rising 
generation ”— that is to say, with a natural respect for the oldest and 
most distinguished American author then living, and with some 
curiosity to see face to face a person whose great literary reputation, 
both in this country and in Europe, had been firmly established be- 
fore I was born. But with this natural sentiment, other feelings 
mingled. I was at that time venturing forth a youthful novice on 
the wide ocean of literature—a fact which made me desirous of 
meeting with one who had made so many long and prosperous voy- 
ages ; and in addition to this, I had what I may almost call a private 
and personal affection for Washington Irving as an individual, which 
was the result of having pored over his books in my childhood. It 
would be difficult to convey to the reader an idea of the degree to 
which they had fixed themselves in my imagination, and I may add, 
shaped my earliest literary tastes. I spent my childhood in an old 
country-house in Virginia, far away from the bustle and noise of cities, 
and nothing occurred to distract my attention from the first books 
which fell in my way, after the ordinary “story books” of children. 
It thus happened that I opened the “ Sketch Book,” the “Tales of a 
Traveller,” and the “ History of New York,” with my mind a fadula 
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rasa, ready to take any new impression —and the impression made 
by Irving was like that of a magician. I can look back now, more 
than thirty years, and remember as though it were yesterday, the 
happy and excited hours spent in reading about the Devil and Tom 
Walker, the Adventure of the Mysterious Picture, the Adventure of 
the Mysterious Stranger, and the Wife, and Christmas Sketches in the 
Sketch Book. The Mysterious Picture and Tom Waiker were my 
earliest favorites, and haunted me; but as I grew a little older the 
humor and pathos of the Sketch Book and Knickerbocker’s New 
York made them my chief treasure ; Mr. Knickerbocker having com- 
pletely “taken me in” by his grave and serious beginning of his his- 
tory, which made the sudden discovery of the burlesque design one of 
those revelations which a reader is not apt to forget. 

These trivial details of my first acquaintance with the works of 
Washington Irving may perhaps seem uninteresting, but I go back in 
memory with real delight to that early period of my life, and con- 
gratulate myself upon having been introduced into the great domain 
of story-telling by a writer so pure and sweet in his feelings, and so 
natural and healthy in his style and treatment. I am old-fashioned 
enough, indeed, to prefer still the writings of Irving to those of any 
other author in moments of healthful leisure, when the mind is open 
to pictures of gentle humor and pathos. It may be that other writers 
are more “ exciting,” and are able by their rapid and startling scenes 
and incidents to produce a more intense and feverish interest for the 
moment ; but the effect left on the mind by the pages of good “ Geof- 
frey Crayon” is far deeper and more healthful, and may be com- 
pared, without intending any reflection on other authors, to the effect 
of old and mellow wine as contrasted with that of new and fiery 
spirit. 

I have been anxious to show with what feelings and from what 
“point of view” I looked forward to a personal interview with this 
“good magician” of my childhood at his own home. I will add that 
but for peculiar circumstances I should not have ventured to intrude 
upon Mr. Irving’s privacy. These circumstances were his friendly 
intimacy with some relations of my own in Virginia and Maryland, 
and more particularly the fact that I would be accompanied by a 
friend of his own from New York, one who had enjoyed with him a 
long and affectionate intimacy. This gentleman, to whom I was in- 
debted at that time and afterwards for many pleasant hours and a 
thousand kindnesses, was Mr. E. A. D , of the city of New York, 
and I cannot forbear from alluding here to his friendly attentions. 
From the moment of my arrival, an almost perfect stranger in the 
great city, I had owed everything to the kindness of. Mr. D 
and his friends. They seemed never to be weary in the work of 
making my visit delightful, and showed me day after day the places 
and persons of interest, the beautiful environs from Staten Island to 
High Bridge, the picture-galleries both public and private, the great 
libraries, the Century Club with its noted authors and artists, among 
whom were Mr. Durand, Mr. Church, Mr. Leutze, Mr. Kensett and 
others, and from this most kind and assiduous attention it resulted 
that one day my friend said to me with a smile: 
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“You have now seen everything and everybody worth seeing in 
New York.” 

“I have not seen Washington Irving,” I replied, “and I cannot go 
back to Virginia without seeing him, especially as he is so old that. I 
suppose if I lose this opportunity I shall never have another.” 

I found that it was entirely unnecessary to urge further reasons 
for my visit to Sunnyside, as my friend Mr. D caught at it with 
ardor. I have no doubt that it gratified his own feelings to make the 
visit —I have alluded to the intimacy existing between himself and 
Mr. Irving — and on the morning after this conversation we took the 

railroad for Irvington, where we got out and walked toward Sunny- 
side, which was but a short distance from the station. 

It was a pleasant summer day, and as we walked along the bank 
of the Hudson, which is here very broad and beautiful, my friend 
gave me a humorous account of the extent to which Mr. Irving was 
trespassed upon by visitors personally unknown to him and wholly 
unintroduced, whose visits were prompted by no other sentiment than 
idle curiosity, and the desire perhaps to say afterwards that they had 
seen Washington Irving at Sunnyside. 

“‘ My brother was in a bookstore one day,” said Mr. D , “and 
a stranger was turning over the leaves of the new books, and came 
to one of the works of Irving. ‘This is a very great writer,’ the 
stranger said to my brother, ‘ a very great writer indeed, an honor to 
his country, and I look upon him as public property, so that as I was 
near Sunnyside lately I called on Mr, Irving 70 get my dividends !’” 

I had some apprehension upon hearing this anecdote that Mr. 
Irving might look upon me in the same light, as one who had called 
upon him to get my dividends, and my friend’s further anecdotes did 
not remove this uneasiness. 

*‘ All sorts of persons come without ceremony to Sunnyside,” con- 
tinued Mr. D “and Mr. Irving told me one day, with a resigned 
smile, that the very hackmen at Tarrytown would assault strangers 
who got out of the cars with, ‘Hack to Sunnyside, Sir? Residence 
of the celebrated Washington Irving! Take you cheap, Sir!’ Per- 
fect strangers come,” my friend went on, “and Mr. Irving is very 
much embarrassed by such visits. He said to me once, ‘When I am 
at work in my study I am told that Mr. Smith, of Texas, has called 
to pay his respects to me, and I must see him. The worst part of it 
is that Mr. Smith, of Texas, expects that I should say something 
brilliant, and when I am unable to do so, he goes away with a feeling 
that I have defrauded him out of his just dues.” 

I do not know whether I said as much to my friendly introducer, 
but I began to have some apprehensions that I might be regarded as 
another Mr. Smith, of Texas. Fortifying myself, however, with the 
reflection that I should be able to give Mr. Irving “ home news” of 
some persons in Virginia for whom I knew he had a great affection, 
I walked in with my friend, and we soon found ourselves inside the 
magic domain of the author of Rip Van Winkle and Sleepy Hollow — 
a verdurous little paradise, lost like a bird’s nest in foliage, and looking 
down upon the Hudson. 

I had never before seen a house at all similar to this, and a single 
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glance at it seemed to take me back to the epoch of the Dutch 
Governors of New Amsterdam, when the characters of the original 
settlers of the island were reflected in their mansions. All about 
the building was queer and original. There were gables and odd 
roofs, and a quaint old weathercock which, I afterwards heard, had 
been brought from Albany, where it had surmounted the Vander- 
hayden mansion; and all around this small Dutch paradise of a 
farm-house were green slopes, flowers, verdurous trees, gravel walks 
winding in and out, and seats beneath the trees from which you caught 
a glimpse through a well-arranged vista of the “Tappan Zee” with 
its snowy sails. I think you could see from the grounds, or even 
from the cozy piazza where the amiable proprietor of this: little 
domain dozed in the summer afternoons, the far faint line of the 
Catskills, where Rip Van Winkle played at ten-pins with the “old 
men of the mountain,” and plays still in every thunderstorm ; and 
only a step beyond the limits of the grounds was the famous Sleepy 
Hollow, where Ichabod Crane courted the heiress of the Van Tas- 
sells, and Brom Bones hurled the spectral pumpkin at his rival as he 
fled. It was strange to me, and deeply interesting too, thus to visit 
the very scenes of these famous stories, so dear to me from my early 
childhood ; and I could scarcely realise the fact that I was now to 
see, in the actual flesh, the magician who had created all these won- 
ders by a wave of his pen. 

We walked up the little slope toward the house, and were speedily 
in presence of the magician, without having had recourse to the com- 
monplace and prosaic proceeding of ringing a bell or knocking — 
which, I think, would have broken the charm. I saw standing on a 
knoll to the left of the house, a gentleman of low stature, clad in 
black ; and at the moment when my attention was called to him, he 
had his back turned and was gazing toward the Hudson, entirely un- 
aware, it seemed, of our presence. It will soon be seen that this was 
not the fact—that the long-suffering master of Sunnyside had 
promptly discovered our approach, and was lamenting internally the 
impending interview, which he vainly sought to avoid by looking in 
an opposite direction. I am glad to say that this indisposition to re- 
ceive us disappeared in a moment, when he had recognised my friend. 

“* How do you do, Mr. Irving?” 

“ Why, Mr. D ! I am very glad to see you!” 

With these words, uttered in the most cordial and relieved tone, the 
small gentleman in black shook my friend’s hand warmly,— met me in 
the same friendly manner, as I was introduced to him —and dis- 
played real pleasure at thus finding that an old friend had appeared, 
instead of a mere lion-hunting stranger. 

“‘T saw you,” he said laughing, “ but I thought you were some of 
those people from New York. So many of them come up.” 

“T brought my friend Mr. to see you, Mr. Irving, as he is 
about to return to Virginia, and was anxious to pay you a visit. He 
is a brother of , and is his uncle.” 














The two persons whose names are replaced here by blanks were 
both well known to and cordially regarded — I might say beloved — by 
Mr. Irving. It was plain, from the quick cordiality of his smile, that 
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I was fortunate in being thus introduced. His eyes beamed, and as 
some young ladies made their appearance he exclaimed, addressing 
them by name: 

“ Here is Mr. from Virginia. He is 

He then turned to me and said cordially : 

“T know your uncle very well —a fine old cavalier.” 

A stroll through the small but well arranged and very attractive 
grounds, succeeded ; and during the walk Mr. Irving talked in an 
easy, humorous and cordial manner on every subject. It was his 
nature to look at life on this tranquil, sunshiny side, as any one could 
see at a glance; but on this morning he had two causes of special 
enjoyment and good humor. 

“My gardener’s children have just been here,” he said with his 
amiable smile ; “ they have a little /é¢e to-day, and were covered with 
wreaths and garlands of flowers. You don’t know my gardener, Mr. 
D ? He is a worthy man. I heard lately that his wife had been 
confined and congratulated him upon it. But he looked very rueful, 
and all that he said was, ‘It was ¢wins, Mr. Irving!’ ” 

A short shy laugh followed this anecdote, which seemed to afford 
him great enjoyment. Indeed, everything appeared to present itself 
to his mind in a comic light, and his conversation bore a very close 
resemblance to the humorous writing in the Sketch Book, the Tales 
of a Traveller, and Bracebridge Hall. It was a sly, lurking, evanes- 
cent species of fun, arising plainly, as I have said, from his habit of 
looking at the humorous side of life, even in trifles. This tendency 
was the trait which I suppose impressed everybody as the main char- 
acteristic of Mr. Irving. I may say that he impressed me as a quiet, 
pleasant gentleman, simply ; and the statement involves a high com- 
pliment. There was nothing whatever of the “great author” in his 
bearing ; and his address was simple, easy, friendly and unceremoni- 
ous — the perfection, it seemed to me, of good breeding. This had 
doubtless resulted from his long association with the really best 
society of Europe and America. His “life” indicates that in Eng- 
land and on the Continent he was always warmly welcomed by the 
most intelligent and agreeable classes, from Kings and Queens to the 
simplest ; and that his friendship was regarded as an honor by the 
first men of the old world, and of his own country. The result was 
ease and simplicity ; and any one could see in a few minutes that 
Mr. Irving was “a perfect gentleman,” as well as a man of attractive 
humor and powers of conversation. 

We were very fortunate, my friend afterwards said, in finding him 
so well. As his “life” shows, he had been laboring all through the 
early months of the year under prolonged and most distressing ner- 
vous agitation, which prevented him from sleeping, filled him with a 
“ great horror” of being alone at night, and utterly unfitted him for 
society. This continuous nervous excitement was destined to bring 
his life to a close before the end of the year; and it was our good 
fortune to make our visit during one of the few brief intervals in 
which he felt well and was able to receive his friends. I did not 
even suspect the presence of this persistent and soon to be mortal 
disease at the time. Mr. Irving’s voice was firm and cordial, his 
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smile bright, his walk easy and unlabored, and he resembled any 
elderly gentleman strolling quietly through his grounds, admiring the 
flowers, smiling, chatting with a friend, and enjoying life in the tran- 
quil fashion of old gentlemen who have learned to value quiet pleas- 
ures. 

I have only a faint recollection of the desultory conversation 
which took place on this bright summer day, and am sometimes dis- 
posed to regret that I did not direct the colioquy to certain subjects, 
and ask Mr. Irving:some questions. This I did not do, and only re- 
call the general tenor of his talk. He spoke at some length of Sir 
Walter Scott, and of the artist Leslie, his friend in London. Scott, 
he said, was delightful company — always ready for a ramble about 
the country — and a very rapid writer ; indeed, it seemed impossible 
that, with all the company at Abbotsford, he could find time to com- 
pose ; the secret was that he wrote before breakfast. 

With Leslie, of whom he spoke warmly, he had travelled once, he 
said, to Stratford-on-Avon, to visit the home of Shakspeare. The 
journey was charming, and he had urged Leslie to paint “ Shak- 
speare before Sir Thomas Lucy.” The artist however could not 
catch the inspiration, and had not done so. 

A reference to the late Emperor of France directed the conversa- 
tion toward him, and Mr. Irving said : 

“Yes, he is a remarkable man. When he was in America he came 
to see me one morning on his way to West Point, which seemed to in- 
terest him. He breakfasted with us, and sat just where you are sit- 
ting now, Mr. (this was related whilst we were at dinner.) He 
was grave and silent, scarcely opening his lips while here. A young 
French Count who was with him was more agreeable, and a much 
greater favorite with the ladies.” 

Of the Empress Eugenie he said : 

“T knew her very well in Spain, when she was little Eugénie de 
Montijo, daughter of the Count de Téba. She was a fine buxom girl 
— a beautiful figure ; and at the balls appeared as a female mousque- 
taire. I often held her on my knee when she was a child, and now 
to think she is an Empress! I saw old Calderon, the Spanish Min- 
ister, when I was in Washington lately, and he said to me: ‘Good 
heavens, Irving, just to think! Little Eugénie de Montijo Empress 
of France! Hum!—hum!—hum!’” 

In the evening we bade Mr. Irving and his hospitable household 
farewell, and returned to New York — not dreaming that his peaceful 
and happy life’ was rapidly drawing to a close, and that before the 
first snows of winter he would have passed away. In view of this 
I have always considered my visit truly fortunate. I saw this good 
and kind gentleman just as the last bright rays of the sunset of his 
life fell upon him — in the midst of the home scenes which his writ- 
ings had rendered so attractive — and on a summer’s day, when all 
the world around him was bright, beautiful, and in accord with his 
own sweet character and long and happy career. 

I shall add to this brief sketch a letter which I received from Mr. 
Irving a few days afterwards. This letter will not be found of pecu- 
liar interest, but it will show his ready and kindly courtesy to a 
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stranger, and — it would appear from his “ Life and Letters ”— was, 
with a single exception, the last that he wrote. He was then labor- 
ing under his nervous disorder, which made it almost impossible for 
him to hold a pen, and the chirography is somewhat hurried and un- 
certain, but perfectly legible. The note, as will be seen, was written 
as an acknowledgment of the receipt of a book sent him. The fol- 
lowing is a copy, with a few words left blank : 


“SUNNYSIDE, Fune 24, 1859. 

“ My Dear Mr. :-—I beg you to excuse my tardiness in reply- 
ing to your very obliging letter, and acknowledging the receipt of the 
very entertaining volume which you have had the kindness to send 
me ; but in truth I have had a temporary attack of my nervous com- 
plaint, which obliges me to forego, as much as possible, the exercise 
of the pen. 

“Thad already read your volume, some time since, when it first 
came out, and had been greatly pleased with the pictures it gave of 
Virginian life and Virginian characters, both of the and the —— 
order. I delight in everything that brings scenes before me of the 
Ancient Dominion, which to me is a region full of social and ro- 
mantic associations ; and I have re-read your work with additional 
interest, now that I have become personally acquainted with the 
author. 

“T look back with great pleasure to the visit of yourself and Mr. 
D as giving me a most agreeable day of social chat, which is 
quite a godsend to an invalid in the country, and I shall be very 
happy if you will favor me with a treat of the kind whenever it may 
suit your convenience. 

“Tn the meantime believe me, with great regard, 

“ Yours very truly, 











“ WASHINGTON IRVING.” 


Painfully soon after the receipt of this kind note, came the intelli- 
gence that the hand of the good man who wrote it was cold in death. 


J. Esten Cooke. 











OLD MR. WEIL, THE BROKEN-HEARTED. 


N a little graveyard in the beautiful town of Santa Clara, Cali- 

fornia, there is a grave without headstone or aught to show the 
name of him who lies beneath, yet the flowers are the sweetest and 
brightest, the green grass above it ever the greenest, never fading 
from the beauty of spring during the whole year, even when the long 
droughts of that State have dried and shrivelled up every particle of 
sward or greenness elsewhere. There is simply the evidence of one 
departed, yet whose memory lingers, not yet faded, among the living. 
Many who visit the graveyard linger at this grave, half-fascinated with 
the green beauty gleaming like an emerald in the yellow band that 
circles it; for in its loneliness, its want of other features that attract 
the eye in such a place, there is an undefined sense of mystery —and 
mystery is always attractive. Once standing in the graveyard with 
the venerable Dr. M., the rector of the church in Santa Clara 
Valley, I asked him who was lying in this grave. He replied, “It is 
the grave of one of the very lowly of this earth ; yet around his life 
there hangs a tale of pathos and humor which perhaps will repay you 
for taking some pains to jearn. I know very little about the case, 
except that I was summoned by some kind-hearted people to see a 
poor old man who had crawled into a deserted house and had laid 
himself down to die. When I arrived, some children had placed 
under him some hay and straw, and a lady in the neighborhood had 
thrown over him a sheet and blanket and placed by him some- 
thing to eat. He was delirious at the time, and so frequently men- 
tioned the name of a brother-rector in San Francisco that I sent 
word to him, and he came down to administer to his needs, and told 
me the story of a life lowly but not devoid of poetry.” I asked the 
doctor to tell me the story ; instead of doing which he directed me 
to his brother-rector. Subsequently, on a visit to San Francisco, I 
visited the rector of Church there, and, after introducing myself 
and giving my letters, I spoke of the interest the grave had excited, 
heightened by the little I had learned from Dr. M., and asked him to 
tell me the history which had ended sv sadly in Santa Clara. 

“‘We are just going to dinner, and if you will permit me to be your 
host for the remainder of the evening, after dinner, I will take great 
pleasure in satisfying your wish,” he replied. 

After dinner we retired to the rector’s study, and I learned the 
story of — 





O_Lp Mr. WEIL, THE BROKEN-HEARTED. 


Several years ago I was visited by a young girl about to be mar- 
ried. This marriage met with the violent opposition of her father, 
and she desired me to perform it secretly. I sought to convince her 
how wrong such a course would be ; that as a professing Christian 
she should show that regard to her parent’s wishes which would at 
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least defer the ceremony until his consent should be gained, and 
make the future a subject of earnest prayer. To this she demurred ; 
and when I simply repeated the commandment with promise, she left 
with an expression on her features that convinced me my advice had 
been without effect. Soon after I learned she was married. She 
was a simple-minded girl: her mother had died when she was but a 
child, and her father’s teaching and home had not been the most 
favorable to develop obedience and filial respect. 

From that time for several years I entirely lost sight of them all, 
Five or six years after, at a very late hour one night, when the rain 
was pouring down as it only can or does pour in California at 
times, I was going home from the bedside of one of my communi- 
cants, when a short distance in front of me I saw the bent form of an 
old man slowly shuffling along, apparently with great pain. I could 
see by the flickering glare of the gas-lamp that his clothes were in 
rags, and as he approached the lamp-post he was forced to stop and 
lean against it with a heavy sigh of pain and weariness. I stopped 
and spoke to the old man with as cheery a voice as possible :—“ Why, 
my good fellow, this is a bad night for you to be out. Where is your 
home?” He looked at me with a half-stupid, half-indifferent look, 
and replied, “I live on the corner of and streets. I have 
been to my daughter’s to get something to eat ; but the rain kept me, 
and I’ve got the rumatiz so bad I can hardly walk.” After getting 
him to his wretched akode, getting his wet clothes off and him to 
bed, and building a fire in his rickety stove in such a way that the 
tears stood in his eyes as he begged me to desist, for it was all the 
fuel he had, I left him, promising to return in the morning and see 
that his wants were supplied. 

The medical purveyor of the U. S. A. in California, Dr. , is 
one of the noblest men heaven’s sun ever shone upon. He is a 
Christian gentleman without reproach. His skill and his means have 
never been refused to those who needed them ; so, learning the state 
of old Mr. Weil—for it was he, the father of the girl whom I had 
not married —he visited him, giving his attendance and furnishing 
him with medicines. The old man was very ill. His nurses, a few 
Christian women who took their turns watching at his bed, sometimes 
despaired of his life. His daughter visited him often ; but for a long 
time it was impossible for me to catch a glimpse of her — she avoided 
me carefully. At length when the approach of death seemed near, 
and she could not leave her father’s side, we watched one night 
together. She soon opened her heart to me. Her married life had 
been unhappy. Her husband was not unkind, but rough. He had 
never forgiven the opposition of her father, and had never allowed 
him to enter his door. Even when sick, he would not assist the old 
man in any way. She was poor, with an increasing family, had not 
much at her command, and whatever she did for her father was done 
surreptitiously. I soon saw her own mental malady had increased, 
and there were at times a wildness and incoherency in her conversa- 
tion, if it could be called such; that caused me to fear for her reason. 
She had three children, the eldest of whom, a bright, beautiful girl 
of five years of age, is the only one that has to do with this story. 
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Slow and painful indeed was the old man’s recovery ; and when he 
was able to go out again, he was but the broken, fragmentary part of 
a human being, old, care-broken, decrepit. His simple wants were 
provided for by the church of which I was rector. His mind grew 
very dim. It was rather a confirmed weakness — inadequacy to take 
in more than one thought at a time, and that one must be very simple 
indeed. His little grand-daughter became his idol. There were 
times when he seemed to be hardly able to distinguish her from the 
ideal visitors which surrounded his bedside; for there were bright 
beings moving around his pathway, and this little grand-daughter was 
one of them. As he grew physically stronger his mind assumed a 
more even tone, and he soon began to become desirous of doing 
something for himself. Experience soon teaches us that the best 
charity in the world is that which enables the object of charity to 
provide for his wants by his own industry and labor. His friends 
thought his desire should be gratified, and bought a stock of twenty- 
five dollars’ worth of candies, nuts, etc., and rented him a little room 
near a public-school. The genial, kindly disposition of the old man 
gained the good-will of the children, and his little store became quite 
a rendezvous for them. ‘The parents too joined in with helping hand, 
and his business was prosperous and thriving. Gradually he became 
ambitious in his business. One day a gentleman, in order to assist 
him, gave him an order for.five boxes of apples. Soon after, a lady 
about to put up her canned vegetables, gave an order for several 
boxes of vegetables. The old man saw visions of wealth before him. 
He began to dream of his business. It made him restless and dis- 
satisfied. He felt that he must launch out. The speculative mania 
seized him. His brain was not able to hold and organise his concep- 
tions, and he did what many other merchants, on a grander scale to 
be sure, do — began to push his business beyond its legitimate chan- 
nels. His little shop was packed with boxes of apples and vege- 
tables. The old man grew active in housing and exhibiting them, 
but his business operations stopped. He had stock on hand, but the 
customers came not. Soon the perishable articles on hand were de- 
stroyed, and the poor old man not only saw his stock go, but the 
money he had saved went also, and he was in debt. It was a finan- 
cial crash with him. Joined to this was another event, common in 
business, yet one for which old Mr. Weil had not provided —I mean 
competition. A well-to-do butcher who kept his stall near this» 
humble store, saw the apparent signs of prosperity in the increase of 
stock, and grudging the few cents which were between the old man 
and starvation, commenced opposition. With a malignity worthy of 
a millionaire, this butcher grew passionate at the few cents earned by 
his humbler neighbor, and determined to crush him out of business. 
He and circumstances were successful. If it is any gratification to 
know that you have crowded out of business those poorer than your- 
self, taken from them the means of subsistence for their families, and 
reduced men, women and children to wretchedness, then some men 
will be greatly gratified when they meet their victims before the great 
white throne. ‘ But excuse me,” said the Doctor, “I don’t mean to 
preach you a sermon.” 
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When old Weil was sent the bill for his fruit and vegetables, he went 
to his till and found but a few cents there. He looked in his pocket- 
book ; found but little more. He looked at his boxes of fruit ; their 
contents had decayed. He was perplexed. He did not understand 
the nature of his position, and, as he always did, he came to me for 
advice in his perplexity. I visited his little shop, compared his bills, 
and satisfied myself that his head could not contain his business. 
At last the old man comprehended one thing: he was, to use his own 
expression, “a ruined bankrupt.” He sat and gazed in bewildered 
surprise at the boxes around him. He would carefully examine his 
till, fumble and fumble his pocket-book, stare for hours at his bills, 
and then with a sigh turn to his little grand-daughter, who with a wis- 
dom far beyond her age would get him to take a walk and endeavor 
to divert his mind. 

He never recovered from that failure. His feeble mind sank 
under it almost entirely, and it was a year or two after that before we 
could get him to take any interest in anything. His grand-daughter 
was the only one who could arouse him to exertion of any kind. She 
would very often visit the house in which he was living with some kind 
people who for a slight compensation took care of him, and together 
they would wander hand in hand in the spring out to the green hills 
and flowery valleys that lie around San Francisco. It was his delight 
to gather the beautiful flowers and adorn the bonnet of his little com- 
panion, and that not without taste, and bring her in with childish glee 
to exhibit his handiwork. 

It was about three years after his failure that his little grand- 
daughter came to me one day and said she thought her grandfather 
was better ; and in reply to my question “ How?” she pointed to her 
head and said: “In his head.” He visited me a day or so after, and 
I found that really his mind seemed to have broken through its 
entanglement, and there was reason to hope for the better. It was 
still confused and dim, however. He had been during all this time a 
constant visitor at church. He had lately heard a sermon on the 
talents: that God required the holder of even one poor talent to 
make use of it. It impressed him so greatly that he visited the 
preacher often in order to tell him how much it had taught him. He 
began to grow cheerful again. He was seen with books in his hand, 
seemingly engaged in profound study of their contents. He visited 
every church in the city, and on his return was seen busy with pencil 
and paper. If he heard of any elocutionist in the city, he was sure 
to be on hand. His form became more upright; he began to pay 
more attention to his dress. His grand-daughter told me he often 
in their rambles “made speeches”; yet there was a calm quietness 
about him which was far removed from any symptom of mania. 

He continued thus for over a year, when one evening he made 
his appearance at my house, and leaving a note in the hands of the 
servant who answered the bell, suddenly left. The note was simply 
a request that the next evening I would meet him at the church at a 
certain hour, or give him a private interview at my house ; his grand- 
daughter would come for an answer during the day. I asked him 
to the house. At the hour appointed there was a timid ring at the 
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bell ; I answered it myself. Mr. Weil was there, but evidently dis- 
guised. He entered the house on tiptoe, shut the door carefully 
behind him, and examining the room, satisfied himself that no one 
could hear him. Then he came to me with a look of such intense 
satisfaction, and smiling so pleasantly, that notwithstanding his mys- 
teriousness I found his smile infectious, and we shook hands heartily 
before he had said a word. 

“ Doctor,” he began, “I have got a talent. Yes, a talent, Doctor ; 
and that talent I want to bring to the Lord’s service. I have been a 
long time finding out what my talent is; but I have found it out at 
last, and I am going to devote it to the Lord.” 

I remained quiet that he might proceed. He expected me to say 
something, but as I did not, he continued : 

“T have a talent for oratory ”—then raising his hands and eyes 
toward heaven, he exclaimed with a most touching fervor: “I thank 
thee, O Lord of heaven and earth, I am an orator! And now I am 
going to deliver lectures on oratory ; I am going to establish a school 
of oratory for young men; and the whole of the proceeds, except 
what is absolutely necessary for me to live on — and see,” said he 
drawing out some paper from his pocket, “I have carefully computed 
my expenses, travelling and otherwise, and the remainder I will de- 
vote to God’s people — first of all to the Old Women’s Heme.” 

There was an eager excitement about the old man, a hopefulness 
in his voice, and a genial pleasure in the way he announced himself, 
together with a disposition for such perfect self-sacrifice if his desires 
and hopes were successful, that I was silent, hardly knowing what to 
do or say. 

“Now, Doctor,” he continued, “ all I want is enough to hire Platt’s 
Hall the first night, which I will instantly repay, and then my talent 
is God’s.” 

I felt that I must be cautious ; I knew the man’s whole physical 
and mental being was wrapped up in this project. A false move or 
step might plunge him into hopeless mental imbecility, deprive him 
of the very help on which I relied to bring him back to an interest in 
life. 

“Mr. Weil, you know it would require at Jeast seventy-five dollars 
to get Platt’s Hall for one night,” I said ; “ you are not known as a lec- 
turer, and you know it is hard at the best to get an audience in San 
Francisco. If you get in debt you may not be able to repay it, andI 
know you do not want to involve your friends ” 

There was a shade of disappointment passed over his face as he 
replied: “ But if not here, why not in Santa Clara? I have friends 
there, and I could get a hall for ten dollars.” 

“That is true ; but then the audiences in our country towns are 
worse in proportion than in the city.” 

A half sob broke from the old man: my sympathies were deeply 
moved, and I said: “ However, Mr. Weil, I think it will do you good 
anyhow to go to the country for a little while I will give you enough 
to go to Santa Clara and rent your hall ; and if \ou fail, remember 
that any earnest will to work for God is just as acceptable as the act 
itself, if only true and earnest. Often our strength lies in failures.” 

46 
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The old man thought a moment or so and replied: “ Doctor, won’t 
you hear me? Two lectures only, each not more than two hours 
long. I can give you them any time at the church. Do please, dear 
Doctor. Only four hours to-morrow afternoon. Do, please — please, 
dear, dear Doctor!” 

I shuddered at the thought —four hours! But if the man had 
been pleading for his life he could not have been more importunate. 
His face was the picture of eager expectation, his hands held out im- 
ploringly to me, his whole frame trembling with excitement. I felt it 
would be more cruel to him to refuse than to myself to listen ; anda 
half reproachful feeling sprang against myself for the many hours, but 
by instalments of half an hour at a time, I had held my congregation 
listening, when as tedious as Mr. Weil might prove to me; so I con- 
sented. 

At two o’clock the next day we went to the church. I was 
audience. Mr. Weil suggested that a church was an improper place 
to applaud in ; so we agreed that when I observed anything striking, 
I was to bring my hands softly together, so that he might gather the 
encouragement of applause. The preliminaries were arranged —a 
table placed in the proper place, with a pitcher of water and a glass. 
The audience took his seat at the lower end of the room so as to 
judge of the volume of sound. 

The orator appeared. He was evidently somewhat nervous, and 
sipped the water frequently. At length he began: 

“Ladies and Gentlemen : — My object is to revive the oratory of 
ancient times. Oratory has decayed. What is oratory? Oratory is 
—is—oratory is a power. It is heard in the peal of thunder as 
it reverberates from crag to crag. It flashes like lightning over a sea 
of upturned faces, and strikes with conviction each individual head. 
It comes silently like the dew, and falls unconsciously on God’s crea- 
tion. It walks abroad in the splendor of the nocturnal sky, and in 
the beauty of the day as its light plays among the flowers. I will 
give you specimens of true oratory.” Then followed a hodge-podge, 
a salmagundi, and jumbling together of things that for a quarter of 
an hour made my head ache. 

His voice, at first round, full, and sonorous, began to crack. He 
had wrought himself up, and his voice was on its highest note, when 
suddenly without warning it wavered, cracked, and was hushed in 
silence. The old man was the picture of despair. His face turned 
deadly pale. In thé effort to speak his eyes protruded, and great 
drops of perspiration started and ran down his face. Again and 
again he tried ; it was of no avail; and sitting down he threw his 
head in his hands and burst into tears. I was deeply moved and 
approached him to say some word of comfort ; but before I did so 
he raised his head from his hands, and in a broken voice exclaimed : 
“Tt is God’s will, it is God’s will! I submit. I am useless; I am 
heart-broken — heart-broken! Oh God, forgive me!” 

From that moment his health failed rapidly, and as he was draw- 
ing near the close of life, his thoughts turned toward his first home 
in California. He was supplied with money to go to Santa Clara, 
and when it was exhausted he was to write and let me know. From 
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some cause his letter was delayed on the way up, and he was a week 
without the means of returning. Too proud to beg, sick and weary, 
he had crawled into an old hovel to die, where Dr. M. found him. 
When I went he was fast asleep. On awakening he recognised me, 
and with a sweet smile said: “God will have some use for me im 
heaven,” and soon found out the cause of life’s failures. A tender 
little maiden’s hands keep the grave and memory of her grandfather 
green and beautiful still. 
B. R. 





AN INVITATION. 


OME on the swan-down plumes of the storm, 
Wrapping the strength of the oak’s old form, 
When pale boughs bend, 

And walls defend, 
And the fleecy hurricane shrieks with woe, 
Cold as the heart of the sepulchred snow. 


Come with the sun, in thy diamond mail, 
With glancing spears and silvery vail ; 
In scarf of gold 
Thy brown limbs fold ; 
Weighty with orient gem and pearl, 
Down to the ground thy baldric hurl. 


Come when the night is still and grand, 

And the chill stars shine in Orion’s band ; 
When the lake below 
Reflects the bow 

Of the Milky Way in its icy sheen, 

And the rosy skaters’ shadows keen. 


Come when the sleepless moon grows round, 
And mute the articulate torrent’s sound; 
When the phantom night 
Is ghostly white, 
And cold in her glimmering winding-sheet, 
Where the tall trees and the faint stars meet. 
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Come in the path of the soft false dawn, 
Kindling fires on the dewy lawn: 

The bird, blithe comer, 

Can make a summer 
For one brief day; on a flattened world 
The glooms of the evening soon are furled. 


Come when the mighty log is flame, 
And crackling hearths the wild winds blame: 
Now do not fear 
To take good cheer ; 
Let the winds blow: for the pinched wretch pray, 
Sunk in the drift in the cafion gray. 


A. C. HARRINGTON. 





THE HAUNTED HOUSE. 


A Comepy sy Tirus Maccus PLautTus. 


EARNED readers, quotquot adestis, be pleased to pass on to 

the next article: these pages are not for you. And you 

especially, Professor, in whose undisputed domain I am timidly 

poaching, crawling under the hedge, dilate not the nostri] of scorn, 

invoke no Furies or Vejoves, perform no frenzied eclactisma of dis- 

ust ;—in the words of your favorite author, molestus ne sis: abi 
istinc : abi dierecte atque extempulo! 

Having cleared the coast of all formidable critics by this effective 
exorcism, I can now proceed, much at my ease. 

It has occurred to me, as an imperfectly informed person, that there 
may be many other imperfectly informed persons, to whose minds the 
ancient Romans invariably present themselves as a solemn stiff sort 
of fellows, always talking in long Latin sentences with the verb at 
the end, marching behind the eagles, going in procession to the Cap- 
itol, leaping into chasms, swimming in armor over rivers, failing on 
their swords, and doing other grim and aquiline things, quite incom- 
“emo with anything like fun. To such persons, if such there be, it 

as struck me as aforesaid that a specimen of Roman fun, or the 
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kind of fun Romans loved and laughed at in the rough old republican 
days when they were fighting Hannibal, would not be unpleasing ; 
and for this purpose I have thrown into such English as I can com- 
mand, a comedy of Plautus— the Aostel//aria, or, as I shall call it, 
“The Haunted House.” In doing this I have used the freest license 
throughout, and cut away whole scenes where they did not suit my 
purpose. 

I am not going to venture beyond my depth into any disquisition 
on Roman theatres in the time of the Punic wars: I never saw one, 
nor has anybody else for the last two thousand years. It will be suf- 
ficient if the reader pictures to himself a semicircular wooden struc- 
ture, probably little better than a temporary scaffolding, and much 
like the arrangement of a modern circus. The spectators are seated 
on rows of benches, which rise as they go back from the orchestra — 
that is, the level semicircle in front — with gangways running parallel 
with the benches, crossed by others running down toward the stage. 
If the reader have an ambitious imagina-:ion, he can take his seat in 
the orchestra with the consuls and senafors, or in one of the fourteen 
rows behind these, the reserved seats of the equestrian order, or he 
can mingle, if he prefers it, with the commonalty. 

Before him, and forming the rear of the orchestra, he will see a 
raised stage, with no side-s:enes, and closed at the back by a drop- 
curiain. This being drawn dowa under the platform, the solitary 
scene is disclosed, which shuis in ihe back of the stage. It repre- 
sents a street in Athens. Two houses, with vestibules, an altar before 
each, and a practicable front door at the back of the vestibule, face 
the spectator. In the street before che vesiibules, or in the vestibules 
themselves, the whole action passes. 

There being no printed or written play-bills, an actor comes for- 
ward by way of prologue, and tells the audience the name of the 
play they are to see, and who is its author. He further explains that 
the scene is laid in Athens ; that one of the houses they see belongs 
to Simo, aud the other to Thevropides, two oid gentlemen, the latter 
of whom has been voyaging on business for about three years, and 
whose son, young Philolaches, abetted by the slave Tranio, has been 
having high jinks in the old man’s absence, dicing, feasting, and 
carousing with other young bloods, but especially with his crony, 
Callidamates, and Philematium and Delphium, two young ladies 
“with no bigodd nonsense about them,” as Mr. Sparkler says. 

And now he retires — whether with a bow or not, I am unable to 
say —and the play begins. 


THE HAUNTED HOUSE. 
DRAMATIS PERSONA, 


THEUROPIDES, an ola Gentleman of Athens. | DEL?UIUM, his sweetheart. 


Simo, another. A MONEY-LENDER, or Banker, 
PHILOLACHES, son of Theuropides. TRANIO, f ‘ 

. ™ LTVANES O, heuro ides. 
PHILEMATiUM, Ais sweetheart. GRuMto, sof Thenrop 


CALLIDAMATES, friend of Philolaches. PHANISCUS, servant of Callidamates. 
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Act I.—ScENE 1. 


GRuMIO. 


Grumio. Come out of that kitchen, you rascal, you that can chop 
logic so finely over the dishes and pans. Come out of the house, I 
say! Ah, my fine fellow, if I live to get you on the farm once, won’t 
I take it out of you, that’s all! Come out of the kitchen! 

[Enter Tranio from house. 

Tranio. What upon earth are you bawling about in the street 
there? Do you think you’re on the farm? Get away from the house. 
Go back to your farm: clear out from the doorthere! Be off, I say! 
[Hits him.| Were you waiting for that? 

Grum. What do you strike me for, you scoundrel ? 

Tran. I thought that was what you were waiting for. 

Grum, Never mind. Only just let the old man come home, 
Just let him come home, and see how you eat him up while he’s away, 
that’s all! 

Zran. Clodhopper, be rational: don’t tell lies. How can any- 
body eat a man up while he’s away? 

Grum. And so you cast up the farm to me, my fine town-spark ? 
No wonder you don’t like it, Tranio, my boy: you know you'll go 
before very long to the treadmill there. Before many days are over 
you'll be a clodhopper yourself, with a nice bracelet on your wrist 
and an anklet on your leg, Tranio, my boy. Go it while you 
can: swill, squander money, carouse night and day, corrupt our 
master’s son, who used to be, though I say it, the finest, and modestest, 
and savingest young man in all Attica— and what is he now? Was 
it for this old master placed him in your charge when he went away? 

Zran. Confound you, what business have you to concern yourself 
about me or what I do? He didn’t put me in your charge, did he? 
Haven’t you oxen on the farm to look after? As for me,I like to 
eat and drink and flirt with the girls ; but I doit at the risk of my 
own back, not yours. 

Grum. Isn’t this an impudent rascal, now? 

Zran. Faugh! Keep away! You smell of garlic, old pig-sty. 

Grum. Ay, ay; 1 dare say. We can’t all smell of musk and 
patchouli like you ; nor feed on partridges and pheasants. Some of 
us are glad enough of a dish of boiled onions. Well, well; you’re 
having your good time now; but never mind; wait a bit. My good 
time and your bad time are both to come. 

Iran. Hark ye, Grumio, you’re only envious because you have to 
work while I enjoy myself. Bless you, old fellow, that’s just as it 
ought to be. I was made to flirt with the girls, and you to go clump- 
ing through the mud, poking up your old oxen. There’s a natural 
difference in fellows, you know. 

Grum. O you precious rascal! When the old man comes, if he 
don’t poke you up and punch you as full of holes as a sieve— 

Zran. Come now, I’ve had about enough of that. If you have 
come for anything, say what it is and begone. 

Grum, Are you ever going to give me the feed for my oxen? If 
you’re not, give me the money to buy it, if you have any left from 
your — 
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Tran. Shut up and be off to your farm. I am going to the 
wharf to get some fish for dinner. I’ll send you out the feed to- 
morrow. Now clear out: I’m off. [ Zxit ‘Tranio. 

Grum. He no more cares what I say, than — Ah, lord, if the old 
man would only come back before house and lands and all are gone! 
He won’t find them, if he stays much longer. Well, I’m off. What 
troubles me most, is my young master. They’ve ruined him— 
ruined him! and there wasn’t a finer young man in all Attica! 

[ Zxit, crying. 


‘SCENE I. 


[Philolaches enters and moralises to the effect that he is going to the bad. 
Compares himself to a house well built, but ruined by bad tenants.] 


SCENE III. 


[Philematium and her maid Scapha have a long dialogue, in which the former 
avows that she cares for no one but Philolaches. Philolaches, concealed, listens 
to it; then appears, and proposes to Philematium that they should take lunch. 
A table is placed in the vestibule and wine is brought, when Callidamates and his 
sweetheart are seen approaching. The young fellow has been taking too much 
wine already.] 


SCENE Iv. 
CALLIDAMATES, DELPHIUM, PHILOLACHES, PHILEMATIUM. 


Callid. Ym going to see Philolaches ; that’s where I’m going: 
now you know. At—other place —lunch was beastly, an’ people 
were bores. I’m going to see Philolaches—know he'll be glad to 
see me. Look here — am [I at all —ti-ti-tipsy, do you think ? * 

Delph. Not a bit: just a little lively. 

Callid. You're the nicest girl I know. I wish you’d just steady 
me a bit. 

Delph. Take care—don’t you fall, for goodness’ sake! 

Callid. O, you are just a darling and a lump of sugar, that’s what 
you are. Won’t you just let me lie down here? 

Delph. Vf you must, you must, I suppose. You’re awfully tipsy. 

Callid. Do you think I'm ti-ti-tipsy? Come on then. Do you 
know where I’m going? I just remember: I’m going home. Now 
you know. 

Delph. No you're not. 

Philol. Twill go and meet them, 

Callid. Anybody here? 

Philol. Ym here. 

Callid. You dear old fellow—don’t know how glad am to see 
you. Best friend ’ve got in the world. 

Philol. Come in, both of you, and sit down. 

Callid. If no objection —think I'll take a nap. 

Philol. Allright. Bring some wine here for Delphium. 





* Ecquid tibi videor ma—ma—madere? 
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Act. II.— ScENE I. 
The rest as b2f0,e. Ene. TPANto, 


Tranio. Jupiter has certainly laid himself out to ruin me and my 
young master. It’s all up with us. I go down to the wharf: what do 
I see there? A ship in, and my old master coming ashore. And 
now if there is anybody with bones of iron and skin of sole-leather 
that can be hired to take the beatings and the torments that are in 
store for me, let him come forward and name his price — I’m his man. 

Phiiol, ere comes the dinner: Tranio is back. 

Tranio [as‘de to Philol.| Philolaches — 

Phiiol. Well? 

Tranio, You and I— 

Philol, What? 

Tranio. Are done for! 

Philol.. What do you mean? 

Tranio, Your father has come back. 

Philol, You don’t tell me! 

Zranio. It’s all up with us. 

Philol. Where is he? 

Tranio. Close at hand. 

Philol, Who saw him? 

Tranio. I did, with my own eyes. 

Philol. Whew! What shall I do? 

Zranio. You ask that? Have all these things cleared away at 
once! Who’s this asleep? 

Lhilol. Callidamates. 

Tranio. Wake him up, Delphium. 

Delph. Callidamates! Wal:e up! 

Calid. Am awake. Give me something — drink. 

Delph. Wake up! Philolaches’ father has come home ! 

Caliid. Hope old genlmn’s well. 

Philol. Oh, he’s well enough ; but it’s all up with me. 

Callid, What’s matter wi’ you? 

Philol. For heaven’s sake get up, man: my father’s come back, I 
tell you. 

Callid. Father come back? ‘Tell him go ’way again. What come 
back for, anyhow? 

Philol. What upon earth shall I do? 

Tranio. Down goes his head, and he’s off again. Wake him up 
again, somebody. 

Philol, Wake up, I tell you. My father wi'l be here directly. 

Callid. Give me my shoes. I'll go and get my sword —kill your 
father. 

Philol, Fold your tongue. Pick him up, some of you, and carry 
him off. 

Zranio. Never mind: I can help the matter. What if I manage 
things so that your father not only will not enter the house, but will 
keep far away from it? You all go in and have these things cleared 
up at once. 

Deiph. I suppose we had better be going. 
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Tranio. O, you needn’t go far. You may make yourselves com- 
fortable irside. But now lis‘en, all of you. First thing you do, shut 
the house up; don’t you make the least whisper of noise inside, any 
more than if -no living creaiure was in the house. 

Philol. AM right. 

Tranio. And mind that nobody aaswers, let the old man pound 
away at the door as much as he likes. And send me the key that I 
may lock the front door. 

Philol. I leave everything to you, Tranio. [Z-cunt ai? but Tranio. 


[ Zizter Boy with key. | 


Boy. Master says please iry and frighten old masier sonte way, to 
keep him from trying to come in. He’s comiog, he says. 

Zranio. Tell him I say he won’t venture eve to look at the house: 
he will wrap his cloak round his head and flee incontiveaily. Give 
me the key. Go in and shut the door: T’ll lock i. So: now Jet the 
old man come when he iikes. 


SENE II. 
THENROPINDES, SRAN-O. 


{Theuropides advances to the a'tar that stands by ihe coor. Tranio hides in the 
ves.ivule. ] 

Theur. I am very heartily thankful to you. Nepiune, that you let 
me escape alive, though iit was but with the skin of my teeth. And 
now, if ever you cach me puiting foot on shipboard again, you may 
do your worst and welcome. From th's day our I stick io dry land. 

Zranio |asice|. Nepiuse, oid fellow, you missed it whea you let 
that chaace slip. 

Zhexr. Aad now here am I at home again. after three years’ 
absence. I dare say they will be glad tosee me. Heigh! What’s 
this? The house shut up in broad daylight? Let’s knock. Fallo! 
will anybody open the door? 

Tran‘o. Who is this ai our doo? 

Theuwr. Ah, there’s Tranio. 

Treanio. O Theuropides! Welcome, master, weluome back. I’m 
so glad you’ve got home safe. Avod are you quite well? 

Lheur. Quite we'l, -haak you, Traaio, But have you folks all lost 
your senses? 

Tranio. Lost ovr seases! Why? 

Tneur. That you keep ouside the house. Nobody seems to be 
within: at least nobody opened nor answered, though I nearly kicked 
the door down. 

Zran.o. What! You do.’i mean to say you touched the house? 

Theur, Touch it? Of course I did. Don’t I tell you I nearly 
kicked the door dowo? Why shoalda’t I touch it? 

Tranio. You touched it? 

Theur. J touched it, and I kicked it. 

Tranio. Whew! 

Theur. What's the matter? 
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Tranio, Bad job. 

Theur. What do you mean? 

Tranio. You don’t know what you’ve done —it’s awful. Come — 
come away from the house —come over here to me. You are sure 
you touched the door? , 

Theur. How in the deuce could I kick it and not touch it? 

Tranio. Well, you’ve done the worst day’s work you ever did in 
your life! I shouldn’t wonder if it ruins you and the whole family. 
I don’t believe you will be able to expiate such a thing. 

Theur. What upon the face of the earth do you mean? 

Tranio. It has been seven months since we moved out, and from 
that time to this no living mortal has set foot | in the house. 

ib heute. But why i 

Tranio. Look round —see if anybody can snes us. 

Theur. There is no one: go on— speak. 

Zranio. An awful murder has been committed here. 

Theur. A murder? How? Who was murdered? 

Zranio. It was done a long time ago; but we knew nothing of it 
till then. 

Theur. Tell me all about it at once, and don’t dilly-dally so. 

Tranio. It was aman —lI think the man that sold you the house 
— murdered a guest of his with his own hand. 

Theur. Murdered him? 

Tranio. Murdered him: took his money, and then buried him in 
this very house. 

Theur. How did you ever come to find it out? 

Tranio. Listen, and I’ll tell you. You see one night — your son 
had been out to supper and came home late. So he went to bed at 
once, and we all went to bed ; but I forgot to put out the light in his 
room. In the night he gave a most awful screech — 

Theur. Who did? My son? 

Tranio. "Sh! ’sh! listen. He said a dead man came to his bed- 
side in his sleep — 

Theur. In his sleep? 

TZranio. ’Sh! ’sh! listen —and told him, the dead man did — 

Theur. In his sleep? 

Tranio. It would have been hard to tell him when he was awake, 
when the man had been dead sixty years and more. How can you 
ask such a question? 

Theur. Proceed. 

Tranio. And this is what he said: — “I came over the sea. My 
name is Diapontius. I dwell here: this is given me as my habitation. 
Into the lower world I can not enter, as I was bereft of life before the 
due time. I trusted to faith and was slain by treachery. My wicked 
host slew me for lust of gold, and buried me, without funeral rites, in 
this house. Depart thou from hence. Impious is this house, and 
accursed this habitation ! ” 
—And oh! the sights that are seen here, no tongue can tell !— 
’sh! ’sh! 

Theur. What is it? 

Tranio. The door creaked. Didn’t you hear a kind of a ——? 
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Theur. There’s hardly a drop of blood in my veins. The ghosts 
might carry me off bodily! 

Tranio |aside|. Plague take them, if they don’t keep quiet in 
there, they’ll spoil all. 

Theur. What are you saying? 

Tranio. Come away from the door. Go far away, I beg you. 

Theur. Which way shall I go? Are you going? 

Tranio. Oh, I’m not afraid. I’m on good terms with the ghosts. 

Theur. Tranio! 

Tranio. Call me not. I have not offended: it was not I that 
knocked at the door. 

Theur. ‘To whom are you speaking? What’s the matter with you? 

Tranio. Oh, was it you called me? I wish I may never if I didn’t 
think it was the ghost calling me because you knocked at. the door. 
But why do you stand here? Why don’t yeu do as I tell you? 

Theur. What am I to do? 

Tranio. Fly! fly! don’t look behind you: cover your head with 
your cloak. 

Theur. Why don’t you fly? 

Tranio. Oh, I’m on good terms with the ghosts. 

Theur. Oh yes: I forgot. But why are you so frightened then? 

Tranio. Never do you mind me. I'll take care of myself. But 
fly! run! as fast and as far as you can, and as you run, invoke Her- 
cules. 

Theur. Hercules, I invoke thee! [Zxit, running. 

Tranio, Whew! Jupiter and the rest of the gods! MHaven’t I 
got into it now! By jingo! what a lie! 


Act III.— Scene 1. 
TRANIO. A BANKER. 


Banker. A worse year for lending money I never knew. I spend 
the whole day on ’Change, but nobody seems to want any. 

Tranio. NowIam in for it. This is the fellow that lent us the 
money we’ve been spending. I must get rid of him in some way 
before he falls in with the old man. And by the powers, here comes 
the old man back! What can he be after? I wonder if he has heard 
anything? I must get him away somehow; but it is a most fatal go. 
[ Zo Theuropides, who enters.] Which way are you going ? 

Theur, Why I happened to meet the man that sold me the house. 

Tranio. You didn’t say anything to him about what I told you, 
did you? 

Theur. To be sure I did: I told him the whole story. 

Tranio [aside]. Now I'm in for it, worse than ever.— Did he con- 
fess ? 

Theur. Confess? Notaword. Says it’s all a lie. 

Tranio |aside|. All up, as I feared. 

Theur. What are you saying ? 

Tranio, Nothing—nothing. Tell me: did you tell him all? 

Theur. Every word. 
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Tranio. And don’t he confess it ? 

Theur. Confess? Nota word. Swears it’s an infamous lie. 

Tranio. Doesn't he confess the least bit ? 

Theur. Net a fragment. What’s to be done now? 

ZTraxio. Summon him to court. Find a judge that will believe me, 
and we’ll make short work of him. 

Banker. Ah, there’s Tranio, servant of that Philolaches who will 
neither pay me priacipal nor inierest. 

Theur. [fo Tranio]. Where are vou going ? 

Zianio. Vm not going. [A4sice.| All the gods and goddesses have 
conspired to ruin me. He'll speak to the old man preseatly, and 
what am I todo then? I had besi speak to him first. 

Banker [aside]. He is coming to me: looks as if there were some 
chance of my getting my money. 

Zranio [aside]. He looks hopeful ; but if he thinks I have any 
money for him, he’s much mistaken.— Good morning, Moneytrap. 

Banker. Good morning. How about my money ? 

Tranio. Out upon you, land-shark! What, stick a pike into me 
the very first thiug ! 

Banker. This fellow has brought no money. 

Tranio. This fellow must be a wizard. 

Barker. Where is Philolaches? 

Tranio, You could not possibly have come at a better time. 

Barker, Wow so? 

Tranio, Come this way. 

Banker. Wiy don’t you pay me my money? 

Zranio, You need not bawl so loud: I know you have a good 
voice. 

Banker. shall baw] as loud as ever I please. 

Traniv, You might do me one favor, anyhow. 

Banker, What favor? 

TZrinxio. Please go home at once. 

Banker. Go home, eli? 

Tranio. Yes, and come back at noon. 

Banker, Will you pay me my interest ? 

Tranio, Every penny of it: now be off. 

Banker, And why should I be off, and have the trouble of coming 
back again? Why shouldn't I stay here till noon? 

Tranio. No, no; you go home. Come, I’m not deceiving you. 
You just go home. 

Banker, You just pay me my interest. What’s all this trifling 
about? 

Tranio. O go, man, go. I tell you! Just you do what I say. 

Banker, I shall call him ovt by name. Philolaches ! 

Tranio, That’s right: baw! away: much good it will do you. 

Banker, 1 only ask my own. I’ve been put off long enough with 
your tricks and your shufflings. If I’m troublesome, pay me my 
money: I'll go, fast enough, I promise you. 

Tranio, You shall have your principal back. 

Banker, No, my interest ; it’s my interest I want. 

Tranio. Why, you miserable harpy and intolerable muck-worm, 
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what will you do? Do your worst and be hanged to you! He’ll pay 
you nothing, and he owes you nothing. 

Penrker. What? owes me nothing ? 

JTranio. Nota farthing. Is that enough for you? Do you expect 
him to quit the country on your account? I offered you the principal. 

Barker. 1 don’t want the principal, I tell you. 

Theur. You, Tranio! come here. 

Tranio, 1 am coming. [72 Banker.] Now don’t you be a nuisance: 
nobody is going to pay you: do what you like in the matter. 

Darker. want my interest: give me my interest: pay me my in- 
terest at once, you rascal ! 

7ran‘o, Your interest and your interest! The miserable skinflint 
can’t speak of anything but his interest and his interest. I think I 
never saw a more thorough curmudgeon, a greedier shark, in all my 
days. 

Thevr. What és this interest the man is making such a fuss about? 

Trario [fo Banker]. This is his father just home from a voyage. 
He’ll pav you, principal and interest both. Now don’t you be a nui- 
sance, I tell you once more. Are you going? 

Baiker, Wf he’s going to pay me, why not now? 

Theur. What is it, Tranio? 

Tranio. What? 

Theur. Who is this man? What does he want? What does he 
mean by bawling about my son and quarrelling with you? Is any- 
thing owing to him? 

Tranio. Philolaches owes him a little money. 

Theur. How little? 

Tranio. About forty mine. 

Banker, You don’t thiak that much, I hope? It’s little enough, 
in all conscience. 

Tranio. Do you hear him? Isn’t he a precious specimen of a 
cormorant? 

Theur. J doa’t care what he is or who heis. I want to under- 
stand this mater. What is this interest he is talking about ? 

Tranxio. Forty-four minz is the whole amount. Say you will pay 
him, and he'll be off. 

Theur. Vm to say [ll pay him, am I? 

Tiaxio, That's it. You just promise him that. 

Theur. Wark ye, Tranio, I want to know what’s been done with 
this money. 

Tranio. Oh, it’s all safe enough. 

Theur. Then if it is safe, pay the man yourselves. 

Traxio. But, you see, your son has bought a house. 

Theur. A house? 

Zranio. Certainly: a house. 

Theur Good! The boy takes after his father. So he’s going into 
business, is he? A house, did you say? 

Trani. A house? To be sure ; a house. But do you know what 
kind of a house? 

Zheur. How could I know? 

Tranio. Oh, it is a house among houses ; a very jewel of a house. 
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Theur. I am glad to hear it, with all my heart and soul. And 
what is this jewel going to cost altogether ? 

Tranio. ‘Two talents. He has paid forty minz as earnest-money 
already. Now do you understand? You can see for yourself we 
couldn’t live in a house swarming with ghosts, and with a murdered 
corpse under the parlor floor: so he bought another house. 

Theur. Small blame to him. 

Banker. Wook here, it’s about noon, I take it. 

Tranio. Please despatch this garbage and let us be rid of him, 
Forty-four minz are all that we owe him, principal and interest, 

Banker. That is right: I ask not a penny more. 

Tranio. Yes; I should like to see you ask a penny more. 

Theur. Young man, I will attend to this matter. 

Banker, Am I to look to you for the money? 

Theur. Come for it to-morrow. 

Banker. All right: I’m off: to-morrow will suit me as well as to- 
day. [ Exit. 

Tranio [aside]. Bad luck go with you, wherever you go! A nice 
pickle you had nearly got me into! I don’t believe there is a greater 
set of scoundrels upon earth than these bankers. 

Theur. In what part of the city is the house my son has bought? 

Tranio [aside]. Now I’m caught again! 

Theur. Why don’t you answer me? 

Tranio, Iwill ina moment. I am trying to remember the name 
of the man he bought it from. 

Theur, Can’t you think of it? 

Tranio. Yes; nowI have it. The house your son bought — here 
it is — just across the street here. 

Theur. In good faith? 

Tranio. In good faith, if you mean to pay the money: in bad 
faith, I should say, if you won’t. 

Theur, I can’t say I admire the situation much. 

Tranio. What? My dear sir, it’s the finest situation in all Athens. 

Theur. I should like to take a look at it. Knock at the door, 
Tranio. 

Tranio [aside]. What’s to be done now? I no sooner get off one 
rock than I’m stranded on another. 

Theur, Call somebody: get them to show us the house. 

Tranio, Hallo here! But there are ladies in the house: had we 
not better first inquire if it be convenient? 

Theur. Certainly: by all means. Knock and inquire. I will wait 
outside here till you come back. 

Tranio [aside]. Plague take you, old man, you hamper me at 
every turn, Ah—here comes out the proprietor, just in good time. 


SCENE II. 


[Simo comes out of his house, and soliloquises on the misery of having mar- 
ried a rich wife and being hen-pecked in consequence. ‘Tranio then accosts him.] 


Tranio, Good day, and good luck to you, Simo. 
Simo. Thank you, friend Tranio. 
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Tranio, Are you quite well to-day ? 

Simo. Pretty much as usual. How are you getting along? 

Tranio. Well, when I am in such good company. 

Simo. Quite a neat compliment —much obliged. But I’m sorry 
I can’t return it. 

Tranio. Why so? 

Simo. IT’ll tell you: you have a smooth tongue enough, and know 
how to get on the blind side of folks ; but it would be better if you 
reflected a little more on the shortness of life. You know what goes 
on at your house. 

Tranio. You astonish me ; I never heard you speak of us in that 
way before. 

Simo. O, you lead a gay life with your feastings and carousings. 

Tranio. We did, Simo, we did, I own; but that is over now. 

Simo. How so? 

Tranio. We are all ruined. 

Simo. How is that? I thought you were taking your full swing, 
with nobody to hinder. 

Tranio. We were, Simo, we were; but the wind has chopped 
round and our ship’s on the breakers. 

Simo. So! I thought you were safe in port. 

Tranio. No such luck. Another ship came athwart our course 
and stove our bows in. 

Simo. Not so bad, I hope. But tell me what the matter really is. 

Tranio. My old master has come home. 

Simo. Oho! Now the ropes are getting ready for you: first the 
thong, then the dungeon, then the cross, 

Tranio, Oh, at your knees I entreat you, Simo, don’t, don’t tell 
him anything! 

Simo. O 1 shan’t tell him: you may make your mind easy as far 
as I’m concerned. 

Tranio. Thanks, thanks, my kind patron! And now know, my 
master has sent me to you. 

Simo. Tell me this first: what does he say to your goings-on? 

Tranio, Not a word so far. 

Simo. Hasn't he been pitching into his son? 

Tranio, Bless you, he’s as mild as a summer day: quite balmy, in 
fact. And he told me to ask you, will you allow him to examine your 
house ? 

Simo. Why, it is not for sale. 

Tranio, 1 knowthat. But the old man wants to build an addition 
to his: ladies’ apartments, bath-rooms, and a promenade and a portico. 

Simo. Why what on earth has he got into his head? 

Tranio. Vil tell you. He is all agog now to marry his son ; and 
this is the reason he wants to enlarge his house. And he heard some 
architect —I forget his name—say that the arrangement of your 
house was uncommonly convenient ; so he wants to take pattern by 
it, if you have no objection. 

Simo. <A poor pattern, according to my notion. 

Tranio. We heard that your house was particularly pleasant in 
summer: that one could be in the open air and yet have the shade 
all day long. 
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Simo. Egad, wherever else there may be shade, we have the sun 
here from morning to night: it sticks to us like a dun. I suppose 
there’s some shade down in the well; but where else to find it, I 
don’t know. 

Zranio, Well, he wants to look at it, anyhow. 

Simo. O he may look and welcome. If he sees anything he 
likes, he is welcome to copy it. 

Zranio. Shall I call him? 

Simo. Certainly. 

Tranio [aside]. They say Alexander the Great and Agathocles 
performed in their day prodigious exploits: I want to know if I can’t 
take my place as third. These two old gentlemen are just my pack- 
mules: | put the saddle on this one, and then on that one ; whatever 
I lay on them they carry. Now it’s old master’s turn again.— Theu- 
ropides ! 

Theur. Why did you stay so long? 

Zraxio. The old man was busy and kept me waiting. 

Theur. Well, what does he say? 

Tranio. Go in, examine as much as you like. 

Theur. Come on then, 

Tranio, Ah, there he is himself at the door. He is sorry enough 
he sold his house, I can tell you. 

Theur. He is, is he? 

Tranio. He asked me to see if I could persuade Philolaches to 
cancel the bargain. 

Theur. Nota bit of it. A bargain is a bargain. If we had paid 
too dear, do you suppose he would take it back? When you’ve made 
a good bargain, hold on to it: it is your duty. Business has nothing 
to do with sentiment. 

Tranio. Come on. [Zo Simo.] This is the gentleman. 

Simo. Iam glad to see you safely home again, Theuropides. 

Theur. Thank you. 

Simo. You want to look at the house, your boy tells me. 

Theur. If you have no objection, 

Simo, Not the least in the world. Enter and welcome. 

Tranio. But perhaps there are ladies 

Simo. Don’t you trouble yourself about ladies, young man. [Zo 
Theurop.] Go over the house as if it were your own. 

Theur. “Asif”? 

Tranio {aside tv Theur.] ’Sh! ’sh! Don’t allude to your having 
bought it. You can see how badly the old man feels about it from 
the way he looks. 

Theur, Yes, I notice he looks rather cut up. 

Tranio. And if you talk of the house as yours, he will think you 
want to crow over him, or at least have no consideration for his feel- 
ings. 

Theur. You're right. You're a very thoughtful and good-hearted 
fellow, Tranio. 

Simo. Go in and examine the house thoroughly and at your leisure. 
Theur. Thanks: you are very obliging. 
Simo. Not at all. 
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Tranio. Do you notice what a fine vestibule this is, and what a de- 
lightful promenade before the house? 

Theur. It is well lighted and airy. 

Tranio. Just look at these door-posts. Do you observe how thick 
they are, and how firmly set? 

Theur. I think I never saw finer posts. 

Simo. Egad, I paid enough for them in my time. 

Tranio [Jo Theur.] Do you notice?—‘in his time.” He can 
hardly keep from crying, I believe. 

Theur. What did you give for them? 

Simo. ‘Three minz for the pair, beside the cost of hauling. 

Theur, Tranio, now I come to look, they’re not so good as I first 
thought. 

Tranio. What’s the matter with them? 

Theur. The worms have got into the lower part of both of them. 

Tranio. I suspect they were cut in the wrong quarter of the moon, 
But they will be good enough if you give them a coat of pitch. Do 
you notice how well the doors are made ?—do you see how firmly 
they're braced ? 

Theur. The more I look, the better satisfied I am. 

Tranio. Do you see that fresco representing a crow teasing two 
vultures, and mocking first one and then the other? Look this way 
— right towards me — and you will see thé crow. Can’t you make it 
out ? 

Theur, I don’t see any crow. 

Tranio. If you don’t see the crow, look over on your side — there, 
just where you two are —don’t you see the vultures ? 

Theur. I-give you my word, I can’t distinguish any bird whatever, 

Tranio. Never mind: it does take rather a sharp sight. 

Theur. 1am very well pleased with all I have seen so far. 

Simo. Now go inside. Boy! show this gentleman over the house, 
and let him see all the rooms. I would go with you myself, but I 
have an appointment at the forum. 

Lheur ©, 1 shan’t need any one to show me. I’d rather look 
around by myself 

Simo. Certainly, if you prefer it. 

Theur. Come on, Tranio. 

Tranio, Stop! stop! see that dog there? 

Theur, Where? 

Tranio, Get out! Be off! Shoo! Clear out of this! 

Simo. Pooh! she won’t hurt you: she’s as gentle as a lamb. Go 
on: never mind her. Sorry I must leave you. 

Theur. Thank you: you are very obliging. [ Zxit Simo. 
Tranio, get that dog out of the way, gentle or not. 

Tranio. Oh, she won’t hurt. Just look how quietly she lies. 

Theur. Come on then. | Zhey enter the house. 


SCENE III. 
TRANIO. THEUROPIDES. Coming out of the house, 
Tranio. Well, how do you like your bargain ? 
47 
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Theur. Iam perfectly delighted with it. 
Tranio. You don’t think it too dear, do you? 

Theur. Cheap as dirt. 

Tranio. How about the ladies’ rooms? How did you like the 
portico. 

Theur. It is perfectly splendid. I don’t believe there is a hand- 
somer one in the whole city. 

Tranio. Do you know Philolaches and I measured pretty well all 
the porticos in town. 

Theur. Well? 

Tranio. ‘This is a good deal longer than any of. them. 

Theur. It is a splendid bargain, and no mistake. I give you my 
word, Tranio, I would not to-day take six talents for it, cash in hand. 

Tranio. Why, sir, if you would, I would not let you. 

Theur. I consider it a first-rate investment. 

Tranio. Come now, give me a littie credit for it. I persuaded him 
to get the money from the banker, so as to close the bargain out of 
hand. 

Theur. You did a good day’s work then. How much do we still 
owe on it? Eighty ming, isn’t it? 

Tranio. Not a penny more. 

Theur. Wl pay it this very day. 

Tranio. Do: and by the way, if you'll give me the money, I’ll go 
after him and pay him at once. 

Theur. Look here: I doubt if it is quite safe to trust you with 
the money. 

Tranio. What! do you suppose I would dare to deceive you, in 
word or deed, even in jest? 

Theur. Do you suppose I am going to give you a chance to do it? 

Tranio. Now have I ever played you any tricks? 

Theur. 1 always took good care you shouldn’t. It is but prudence 
to keep a sharp eye on you. 

Tranio. Well, I dare say you are right. 

Theur. Now you go off to the farm and tell my son I have re- 
turned. Make haste ; and bring him back with you to town. 

Tranio. Very good, sir. [Aside.| Now I'll slip in through the 
back door to our friends in hiding: tell them that all is safe so far, 
and I’ll manage to get the old man away. 


Act IV.— ScENE 1. 


PHANISCUS. THEUROPIDES. 


Phan. |knocking.| Hallo! Is anybody here? Will anybody open 
the door? Nobody apparently. Queer: I hear no clatter and noise 
of guests inside, nor music playing and singing as there used to be. 
What has got into them ? [ Zries to peep in. 

Theur. Who is this fellow at my door? What’s he peeping and 
prying after? 

Phan. Vil knock again. Hallo! open, somebody. You, Tranio, 
why don’t you open the door? 
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Theur. (aside.| What is the meaning of all this? 
Phan. Won’t you open the door? I have come for Callidamates. 
Theur. You, boy, what do you want? Are you going to brez 
door down? 
Phan, My master is in here, drinking. ; 
Theur, Your master is in here drinking, is he? 
Phan, Precisely so. 
Theur. You are a nice young man, upon my word. 
Phan. J have come for him. 
Theur. For whom? 
Phan. My master, I tell you. How often do you want me te 
say it? 
Theur. Boy, you’re mistaken: no one lives here. 
Phan. What, you mean to say young Philolaches does not live 
here? Your wits must be wool-gathering, old gentleman. If he has 
moved, it must be since yesterday. 
Theur. 1 tell you, boy, nobody has lived in this house for six 
months. 
Phqn. What, nobody live here? Old gentleman, you must be a 
little touched in the upper story. 
Theur. I tell you, sauce-box, the house has been vacant half a 
ear 
, Phan. And I tell you that since his father went away, there have 
not been three days together without a house-full of company here, 
carousing and drinking and having a jolly time — fiddles going, too. 
Theur. Who had the company? 
Phan. Philolaches. 
Theur, What Philolaches ? 
Phan. His father’s name is Theuropides, I think. 
Theur. {aside.| Aha! Oho! I begin to smell a rat— And you 
say this Philolaches, or whatever you call him, has a jolly time here ' 
with your master, in this house? 
Phan. In this very house. 
Theur. Boy, you're a bigger fool than you look. Don’t you stop 
anywhere to eat a bit, and drink a glass with it. 
Phan. Why? 
Theur, You'll be banging at some other house, next. 
Phan. 1 know where I have to bang, and I know the house I’m 
banging at. I tell you this is where Philolaches lives, the son of 
Theuropides. 
Theur. And you say this young man spends his time carousing 
with your master since his father has been abroad ? 
Phan. 1 have told you so, over and over. 
Theur. He has bought the house over the way, hasn’t he? 
Phan, Not to my knowledge. 
Theur, Didn’t he pay forty minz on account of the purchase? 
Phan, I never heard of it. 
Theur. This is a precious piece of business! 
Phan, A friend of his father, I presume? , 
Theur. ‘This will be a sore piece of news for his father. 
Phan. O, he’s ruined the old man, squandered everything. It’s 
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all the fault of that villain Tranio—a precious rascal! I am down- 
right sorry for the old gentleman. When he finds it out it will break 
his heart. 

Theur. If you have been telling me the truth. 

Phan. What should I make by telling you a lie?— Hallo! will 
nobody come to the door? 

Theur, What is the use of your knocking when there’s nobody 
within ? 

Phan. All gone to frolic somewhere else, I suppose. 

[Zxit Phaniscus, 


SCENE III. 


Theur. J don’t know what to think. I begin to doubt if I really 
have come home. But I will find out the truth.—Ah, here comes the 
old gentleman that my son bought the house from. [Zv#er Simo.] 
Well, how are you now? 

Simo. I have just come from the forum. 

Theur. Anything new going on in town? 

Simo. Why, yes. 

Theur. What? 

Simo. I saw a funeral. 

Zheur. A remarkable piece of news, upon my word ! 

Simo. Yes. The funeral was that of adead man. They said he 
was alive not long ago. 

Theur. My friend, you are witty beyond your years. 

Simo. Why do you ask the news— have you nothing else to do? 

Theur, 1 have just come back from foreign parts to-day. 

Simo. Oh! ah—I have an engagement out. You must not 
expect me to ask you to dinner. 

Theur. 1 had no such idea. 

Simo. But I'll tell you what: to-morrow, if nobody else invites me, 
I'll dine with you. 

Zheur. 1 have no such idea. But to be serious, if you can spare a 
moment, I’d be glad if you would attend to me. 

Simo, With the greatest pleasure. 

Theur. 1 learn that Philolaches has paid you forty mine. 

Simo. Not to my knowledge. 

Theur. What, did you not receive them from his servant Tranio? 

Simo. Never a penny. 

Theur. Come now — the earnest-money he paid you, you know. 

Simo. Are you dreaming? 

Zheur. 1? It’s you that are dreaming ; unless you fancy that in 
this way you can back out of a bargain and keep the money, 

Simo. What bargain are you talking of? 

Theur, That my son made with you in my absence, 

Simo. We made a bargain in your absence? When? What 
about ? 

Theur, Ay; I owe you eighty silver minz, you know. 

Simo. Iam delighted to hear it, Pay up: pay your debts, always. 
Don’t pretend to deny it. 
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Theur. don’t pretend to deny it, and of course I'll pay. But mind 
you remember that you have had forty on account already. 

Simo. Look here—look at me. He said you were going to 
marry your son, and wanted to build an addition to your house, on 
the plan of mine. 

Theur. To build one on the plan of yours? 

Simo. So he told me. 

Theur. Oh that unfathomable villain Tranio! 

Simo. What has Tranio been doing? 

Theur. Made a fool of me and you too. O, we shall be laughing- 
stocks for ever! Now I beg and implore you, help me all you can. 

Simo. How? 

Theur. Just come along with me. 

Simo. Very good. 

Theur. And lend me the help of your servants, and some ropes. 

Simo. At your service. 

Theur. I will tell you how the rascal has served me. 

[ Zxeunt into Simo’s house. 


Act V.— SCENE I. 


TRANIO. 


Tranio. A man who hesitates in critical emergencies, is a man of 
no account. No sooner had my master despatched me to the farm, 
than I whip round through an alley to the rear of our garden, go in 
by the back garden-gate, bring out our whole garrison, males and 
females, and get them off safe. And now what am I to do next ?— 
for I know the old man must have found out everything by this time. 
—Eh? somebody coming out of neighbor Simo’s house? My 
master, as Ilive! I must try get an inkling of what he is saying. 


[Enter THEuROPIDES. TRANIO hides behind a pillar.| 


Theur. | To servants within.| You stand there, and the moment I 
call, rush out and clap the handcuffs on him. I'll teach him to play 
his pranks with me: he shall laugh on the wrong side of his mouth 
before I am done with him, I promise him. 

Tranio. He has found all out, that’s clear. Now Tranio, my lad, 
look out for yourself. 

Theur. When he comes, I’ll go to work cunningly with him: I 
won't let him see what I’m at. I'll give him line —pretend not to 
have found out his lies. 

Tranio |aside|. Oh the deceitful old monster ! 

Theur. I only just wish he would come! 

Tranio [Coming forward |. Here I am, sir, if you are looking for 
me. 
Theur. Ah, Tranio. Well, what’s the news? 

Tranio. The country-fulks are coming to town. Philolaches will 
be here directly. 

Theur. 1 am glad he’s coming— Do you know I believe this 
neighbor of ours to be a rascal? 
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Tranio. You don’t say so! Why? 

Theur. He says he don’t know you. 

Tranio. He don’t know me? 

Theur. Says you never paid him a penny of money. 

Tranio. Go away: you're joking: he says nothing of the sort. 

Theur. But I tell you he does: says he never sold the house. 

Tranio. What, does he dare to deny that he received the money? 

Theur. Says he is ready to swear he never sold the house and 
never received the money. I maintained that he had. 

Tranio. What did he say then ? 

Theur. Offered to let me examine his servants by torture, if I like. 

Tranio, Nonsense! He won’t do that. 

Theur. But he will, though. 

Tranio. Summon him to court. 

Theur. No; I think I will try what can be got out of the servants. 

Tranio. A good idea. In the mean time I will post myself on 
this altar. [ Mounts the altar and takes a seat on it. 

Theur. Why do you do that? 

Tranio. Don’t you see if the servants fly here for refuge, I shall 
be here to keep them off. 

Theur. No; you get up from there. 

Tranio. No, no; I had better be here. 

Theur. ‘Tranio, don’t sit on that altar, I beg you. 

Tranio, Why? 

Theur. Because I want them to take refuge there. Let them: I 
shall the easier gain my cause before the judge.* 

Tranio. Very good. But why will you carry the thing so far? 
Don’t you know a charge of that kind is a ticklish matter? 

Theur. Come here: there is something I want to consult you pri- 
vately about. 

Tranio. Oh, I can advise you from here: I am always wiser when 
[ am sitting down. Then besides, counsels given from consecrated 
places are worth two of any other kind. 

Theur. Get up: don’t be foolish. 

Tranio. If there were any third man here, he would starve. 

Theur. How so? 

Tranio. Because there’s nothing to be made out of either of us. 

Theur. O you precious villain ! 

Tranio. What’s the matter now? 

Theur. <A pretty trick you’ve played me! 

Tranio. Havel? You don’t say so? 

Theur. I have found out all your goings-on — I’ve got to the bot- 
tom of your villainies, and it’s my turn now. I will roast you alive, 
you scoundrel ! 

Tranio. Don’t! don’t! I’m a great deal nicer boiled than roasted. 

Theur. I'll make an example of you! 

Tranio. You flatter me: I shall be proud to be an example. 





* This altar “* business’? needs a little explanation. Tranio gets on the altar because it was a 
sanctuary where his master could not touch him. Now under Athenian law a litigant had the 
right to demand that his adversary’s slaves should be examined by torture; and the refusal to 
al ow this was considered tantamount to an admission of the charge. Theuropides (whose real 
= ect is to wheedle Tranio away from the altar) means that he would rather Simo’s slaves should 
e refuge there than not, as he would allege that they did it by their master’s instigation. 
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Theur. Impudent rascal! What sort of youth was my son when 
I left him in your charge, vermin? 

Tranio. He had head and members, ears and fingers, all complete, 
I believe. 

Theur, You mock me, do you? 

Tranio. Well it does look something like it, I admit.— But here 
comes Callidamates, your son’s particular friend. Let us hear what 
he will say in the matter. 


SCENE II. 
The above. Enter CALLIDAMATES. 


Callid. When I had slept a little, and got the wine out of my head, 
Philolaches tells me the whole story of his father’s return and Tranio’s 
knavery ; says he is afraid to venture in his sight, and begs me to try 
and smooth matters over with the old gentleman. And there he is 
now.— Theuropides, welcome home! I am glad to see you back safe 
and sound, and looking so well. You must dine with me to-day. 

Theur, Thank you heartily, Callidamates. I am very glad to see 
you again ; but you must excuse me to-day. 

Callid. Why can’t you come ? 

Tranio. Accept the invitation by all means: let me go in your 
place. 

Theur. Yes, scoundrel, you shall go —straight to the cross. 

Callid. What is the matter? Let the fellow go, and come dine 
with me. 

Tranio. Good counsel: take it by all means. 

Callid. And you, fellow, what upon earth have you taken to an 
altar for? 

Tranio. He came on me suddenly and frightened me. Now say 
what I havedone. Here’s the counsel on both sides: argue the case, 
gentlemen ; I’ll sit here and listen. 

Theur. I say you have corrupted my son — 

Tranio. You listen: I own we borrowed money, and I own we 
spent it. What is there so dreadful in that? Don’t other young 
men of tip-top families do the same ? 

Callid. You get up, Tranio, and let me sit there. I'll be the 
judge. 

Theur. 1am willing to leave it to you. It is not the money I care 
about so much as the rascally way the scoundrel humbugged me. 

Tranio. Now do you know that I consider that just the best part 
of the whole affair? Serves you right: gray heads ought to have 
more sense. 

Callid. You hold your tongue. Listen to me, Theuropides. 

»Theur. Say on. 

Callid, You know I am your son’s most intimate friend. Well he 
begged me to intercede with you, because he was ashamed to look 
you in the face. And now, since he is your son, I beg you to over- 
look these youthful follies: young men will be young men you know. 
In truth I am as much to blame as he was; it was partly my doing; 
and I am willing to make the loss good out of my own pocket. 
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Theur. He could not have chosen a more eloquent advocate, 
Well —I forgive him: if he is thoroughly ashamed of what he has 
done. 

Callid. He is most abjectly ashamed. 

Tranio. So much for him: now how about me? 

Theur. Yl string you up, rascal, and take the hide off you. 

Tranio. What? if I am thoroughly ashamed ? 

Theur. I'll settle with you, before this day is over. 

Callid. Ah, let him off, let him off. Make it a general pardon, 
while you are about it. Come now, forgive him for my sake. 

Theur, Ask me anything else, and I will grant it cheerfully ; but I 
must pay off this rascal. Don’t you see how he grins? 

Callid, ‘Tranio, if you are wise, keep quiet. 

Theur. Vl quiet him. 

Callid. Oh, no; don’t say that. Come now, let me have his 
pardon. 

Theur, Don’t ask it of me. 

Callid. Ah, now, Theuropides, come — forgive him just this once 
— just this once, for my sake now. 

Tranio. Now do: don’t be stubborn. You know I'll do some 
other mischief to-morrow, and then you can pay me for both at 
once. 

Callid. I did not think you would refuse me such a trifle, Theuro- 


pides. 
Theur. Well—get away, be off, you villain! I forgive you this 
time ; but you must thank this gentleman. [ Lxeunt omnes. 








MARGARET BRENT. 


HE early records of Maryland preserve a few incidents in the 
life of a woman of that Province, whose strong masculine 
character and keen executive abilities warrant the assertion that she 
“the rod of empire might have swayed,” save only for the oppor- 
tunity. 
Margaret Brent, to whom allusion is made, reached Maryland, Nov. 
22, 1638, about four years after Lord Baltimore’s colonists had made 
their settlement at St. Mary’s. According to the conditions of plan- 
tations instituted by Lord Baltimore, those who brought over settlers 
were allowed for women servants (white persons, whose passage- 
money to the Province was advanced, and who repaid the advance by 
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a stipulated term of service) fifty acres for each one, and a larger 
allotment for men servants brought over. The very first year this 
lady came into the Province, she and her sister, Mary Brent, imported 
no less than nine persons — five men and four women, named respec- 
tively Thomas Tod or Tidd, Samuall Pursail, Francis Tower, John 
Stephans and John de la Hay ; Mary Taylor, Elizabeth Gueste, Mary 
Lawn and Elizabeth Brooks. In such favor were these ladies held by 
the Proprietary for their energetic business habits, which were result- 
ing in a settlement of his lordship’s province, that he wrote a letter to 
his brother, Leonard Calvert, then Governor of Maryland, directing 
him to give them their lands “with as large privileges” as were ac- 
corded to the very first adventurers in the colony. In April, 1642, 
she and her sister demanded one thousand acres of land for trans- 
porting into the province five men. Indeed her land transactions and 
her sister’s run not unfrequently into thousands of acres. By one 
who was well acquainted with the subject, she is said to have been 
besides “very actively employed in taking up lands,” energetically 
engaged “in affairs of all kinds relating to property.” This lady, 
however, was not destined to remain in the private walks of life, pur- 
suing “the even tenor ” of her way, in importing servants, taking up 
land, and engaging in various pursuits. One of the latter was a law- 
suit with Governor Stone relative to the sale of a house and farm in 
St. Mary’s, in which the lady was worsted. 

In 1648 Governor Calvert died, and the lady was appointed “ ad- 
ministrator” (language of the records) of the deceased executive, and 
as such, she had the entire control of the personal estate of the Lord 
Proprietary himself in the province. The question then arose in 
court, if the “administrator” of the late Governor Calvert was to be 
the Lord Proprietary’s attorney. Governor Greene, who had been 
termed the ‘‘Green Governor,” and brought the use of that oppro- 
brious epithet as one of the charges against Capt. Vaughn of the Isle 
of Kent, in an action against him, demanded the opinion of Mr. Giles 
Brent on the subject. This gentleman, who was the Jady’s brother, 
and the oldest member of the council, answered “that he did conceive 
that the administrator ought to be looked upon as attorney, both for 
recovery of rights into the estate, and paying debts due out of the 
estate, and taking care of the estate’s preservation, but not further 
until his lordship shall substitute some other.” The Governor con- 
firmed the lady to act as the attorney of the Lord Proprietary, in so far 
as Mr. Brent conceived the administrator “ ought to be.” The musty 
records of this period show that the lady was not slow in using her 
authority as the attorney of the Lord Proprietary, her name frequently 
occurring in the court proceedings with the title of attorney to Lord 
Baltimore. It is recorded in other ways besides. In one place it is 
“T, Margaret Brent,” and another, “ Margaret Brent, gentlewoman.” 
She evidently pursued the business entrusted to her care. On the 7th 
of December 1647, she came into court, “and required the opinion of 
the court concerning the pattent of Mr. Leonard Calvert in the case 
of the tenements appertaining to the rebells within his manors, 
whether, or not, their forfeitures belonged to the Lord of the Manors.” 
The court decided “ these forfeitures did of right belong to the Lord 
of the Manor.” 
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As attorney of the Proprietary the lady seemed in nowise disposed 
to relinquish any rights that belonged to the office. The proceedings 
of the lower house of Assembly, of Friday, January 21st, 1648, say: 

“Came Mrs. Margaret Brent and requested to have vote in the 
house for herself, and voice also, for that at the last court, 3d January, 
it was ordered that the said Mrs. Brent was to be looked upon and 
received as his Lord Proprietary’s attorney. 

“The Governor denyed that the said Mrs. Brent should have any 
vote in the house. And the said Mrs. Brent protested against all 
proceedings in this Present Assembly, unless she may be present and 
have vote as aforesaid.”” In accordance with a custom of those times, 
although a maiden, this lady was known as Mrs. Margaret Brent ; but 
we have other evidence that by this time she had reached that period 
of life where woman in the single state finds herself denominated an 
“old maid.” 

She did not escape the usual oppositions of life in her public or 
private career. In a deposition made the 18th of March, 1651, she 
was charged with killing on the Isle of Kent two bulls and one ox, 
only one of which belonged to her, and further with the expression of 
the “desire to kill all the unmarked bulls upon the island, if that she 
could.” Her mark, and one sworn to as on one of the cattle killed, 
however, were similar, if not identical, The case seems to have 
reached no further than this deposition. 

It appears —and this is the last public act in which we find this 
lady — that Governor Calvert, while in Virginia securing the recovery 
of the Province which had been wrested from him, had promised that 
the soldiers should be paid out of the personal property of Lord Balti- 
more on his plantation. After the Governor’s death, it is probable 
Miss Brent proceeded to pay the soldiers in accordance with the terms 
of Mr. Calvert’s agreement, the Proprietary being the loser, in the 
language of the General Assembly, “of a few cattle, not above eleven 
or twelve cows, at the most, of” his “lordship’s clear stock, and those 
conquered again to” his “lordship and taken from the uniawful pos- 
sessor.” Lord Baltimore had disliked Miss Brent’s appointment as 
his attorney, and her conduct regarding the distribution of the cattle 
was exceedingly displeasing to him, and he used harsh words about 
her. His anger against the lady was heeded only so far by the chi- 
valrous and high-spirited Marylanders, as to provoke a generous de- 
fence of her, with the expressed belief “ that the soldiers would never 
have treated any other with that civility and respect; and, though 
they were even ready at several times to run into mutiny, yet she still 
pacified them.” The Assembly further wondered why his “lordship 
could suppose it fit and necessary, that those your loyal friends should 
be deprived by law of their dues for so great and good a service done 
and effected by them, and that it should be required at their hands, 40 
py themselves [by ?] a levy upon themselves.” 

It is to be regretted that we have such meagre data of this remark- 
able woman’s career. Her age, birth and death are nowhere recorded, 
so far as we have been able to-discover ; and what appears on record 

are but the points in which her manifold and energetic activities 
touched the plane of public business. But these all show a woman of 
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remarkable vigor of mind and administrative ability ; and in fancy we 
can picture Dame Margaret Brent a fine stately old lady, every inch 
the gentlewoman, very masterful, and sometimes a little high-handed 
in her ways, ruling with firm will the little world around her, the pride, 
and perhaps slightly the terror, of admiring friends and kinsmen. 


E. S. RILEY, JR. 





GENERAL LEE AT APPOMATTOX. 


A PERSONAL REMINISCENCE BY A CONFEDERATE ARTILLERY OFFICER. 





OLONEL FREMANTLE, of the British army, who was with 
the Confederate forces in the Gettysburg campaign, was one of 
the first to give the world an idea of the magnanimity and unselfish- 
ness which so adorned the other noble qualities of heart and head 
by which the name of General Lee had within twelve months before 
become world-renowned. In an article in Blackwood’s Magazine for 
September 1863, he describes a scene of which the present writer was 
a witness, and which is here given in full, not only for its own intrinsic 
interest, but as a preface to another personal reminiscence of General 
Lee at the surrender at Appomattox C. H., illustrating in perhaps 
even a stronger light the same calm and high spirit, unruffled by any 
disaster, ever forgetful of self and ever mindful of others and of duty. 
Colonel Fremantle, speaking of the charge of Pickett’s division at 
Gettysburg, writes :— 

“Soon afterwards I joined General Lee, who in the meanwhile 
came to the front on being informed of the extent of the disaster. 
If Longstreet’s conduct was admirable, that of General Lee was 
perfectly sublime. He was engaged in rallying and in encouraging 
the broken troops, and was riding about a little in front of the wood 
quite alone, the whole of his staff being engaged in a similar manner 
further to the rear. His face, which is always placid and cheerful, 
did not show signs of the slightest disappointment, care or annoy- 
ance, and he was addressing to every soldier he met a few words of 
encouragement, such as, ‘All will come right in the end ; we will talk 
it over afterwards, but in the meantime all good men must rally. We 
want all good and true men just now,’ etc. He spoke to all the 
wounded men that passed him, and the slightly wounded he exhorted 
‘to bind up their hurts and take a musket’ in this emergency. Very 
few failed to answer this appeal, and I saw many badly wounded men 
take off their hats and cheer him. 
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“He said to me, ‘This has been a sad day for us, Colonel, a sad 
day; but we can’t expect always to gain victories.’ He was also 
kind evough to advise me to get into some more sheltered position, 

“ Notwithstanding the misfortune which had so suddenly befallen 
him, General Lee seemed to observe everything, however trivial. 
When a mounted officer began licking his horse for shying at the 
bursting of a shell, he called out, ‘Don’t whip him, Captain, don’t 
whip him. I’ve got just such another foolish horse myself, and 
whipping does no good.’ * 

“I happened to see a man lying flat on his face in a small ditch, 
and I remarked that I did not think he seemed dead. This drew 
General Lee’s attention to the man, who commenced groaning dis- 
mally. Finding appeals to his patriotism of no avail, General Lee 
had him ignominiously set on his legs by some neighboring gunners. 

“T saw General Wilcox (an officer who wears a short round jacket 
and a battered straw hat) come up to him and explain, almost crying, 
the state of his brigade. General Lee immediately shook hands with 
himy and said cheerfully: ‘ Never mind, General, a// this has been my 
Sault. Itis 7 that have lost this fight, and you must help me out of 
it the best way you can.’ 

“Tn this manner I saw General Lee encourage and reanimate his 
somewhat dispirited troops, and magnanimously take upon his own 
shoulders the whole weight of the repulse. It was impossible to look 
at him or to listen to him without feeling the strongest admiration, 
and I never saw any man fail him except the man in the ditch.” 


The morning of the gth of April, 1865, found the Confederate army 
in a position in which its inevitable fate was apparent to every man 
in it. The skirmishing which had begun in its front as its advance 
guard reached Appomattox C. H. the night before, had developed 
into a sharp fight, in which the continuous firing of the artillery and 
the steady increase of the musketry told to all that a heavy force had 
been thrown across our line of march, and that reinforcements to it 
were steadily arriving. The long trains of wagons and artillery were 
at first halted in the road, and then parked in the adjoining fields, 
allowing the rear of the column to close up and additional troops to 
pass to the front to reinforce the advanced guard, and to form a 
reserve line of battle in their rear under cover of which they might 
retire when necessary. While these dispositions were taking place, 
General Lee, who had dismounted and was standing near a fire on a 
hill about two miles from the Court-house, called the writer to him, 
and inviting him to a seat on a log near by, referred to the situation 
and asked, “ What shall we do this morning?” Although this oppor- 
tunity of expressing my views was unexpected, the situation itself was 
not ; for two days before, while near Farmville in a consultation with 
General Lee over his map, the fact of the enemy’s having the 
shortest road to Appomattox C. H. had been noted and the proba- 
bility of serious difficulty there anticipated, and in the meantime there 
had been ample opportunity for reflection on all of the emergencies 





*This officer was Lieutenant F. M. Colston of Alexander’s battalion of artillery, some of whose 
guns had followed Pickett’s division out into the fields. 
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that might arise. Without replying directly to the question, however, 
I answered first that it was due to my command (of artillery) that I 
should tell him that they were in as good spirits, though short of 
ammunition and with poor teams, as they had ever been, and had 
begged if it came to a surrender to be allowed to expend first every 
round of ammunition on the enemy, and surrender only the empty 
ammunition chests. To this General Lee replied that there were 
only remaining two divisions of infantry sufficiently well-organised 
and strong to be fully relied upon (Fields’ and Mahone’s), and that 
they did not number eight thousand muskets together ; and that that 
force was not sufficient to warrant him in undertaking a pitched battle. 
“Then,” I answered, ‘‘ General, there are but two alternatives: to 
surrender, or to order the army to abandon its trains and disperse in 
the woods and bushes, every man for himself, and each to make his 
best way with his arms either to the’ army of General Johnston in 
North Carolina, or home to the Governor of his State. We have all 
foreseen the probability of such an alternative for two days, and I 
am sure I speak the sentiments of many others besides my own in 
urging that rather than surrender the army you should allow us to 
disperse in the woods and go, every man for himself.” 

**What would you hope,” he asked, “to accomplish by this?” 

I answered, “If there is any hope at all for the Confederacy, or 
for the separate States to make terms with the United States, or for 
any foreign assistance, this course stands the chances, whatever they 
may be ; while if this army surrenders this morning the Confederacy 
is dead from that moment, Grant will turn 150,000 fresh men against 
Johnston, and with the moral effect of our surrender he will go, and 
Dick Taylor and Kirby Smith will have to follow like a row of 
bricks ; while if we all take to dispersing in the woods we inaugurate 
a new phase of the war, which may be indefinitely prolonged, and it 
will at least have great moral effect in showing that in our pledges to 
fight it out to the last we meant what we said. And even, General, 
if there is no hope at all in this course or in any other, and if the 
fate of the Confederacy is sealed whatever we do, there is one other 
consideration which your soldiers have aright to urge on you, and 
that is your own military reputation, in which every man in this army, 
officer or private, feels the utmost personal pride, and has a _per- 
sonal property that his children will prize after him. The Yankees 
brought Grant here from the West, after the failure of all their other 
generals, as one who had whipped everybody he had ever fought 
against, and they call him ‘ Unconditional Surrender Grant,’ and 
have been bragging in advance that you would have to surrender too. 
Now, General, I think you ought to spare us all the mortification of 
having you to ask Grant for terms, and have him answer that he had 
no terms to offer you.” 

I still remember most vividly the emotion with which I made this 
appeal, increasing as I went on until my whole heart was in it ; and it 
seemed to me at the moment one which no soldier could resist and 
against which no consideration whatever could be urged ; and when 
I closed, after urging my suggestions at greater length than it is ne- 
cessary to repeat, looking him in the face and speaking with more 
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boldness than I usually found in his presence, I had not a doubt 
that he must adopt some such course as I had urged. 

He heard me entirely through, however, very calmly, and then 
asked, ‘“‘ How many men do you estimate would escape if I were to 
order the army to disperse?” 

I replied, “‘I suppose two-thirds of us could get away, for the 
enemy could not disperse to follow us through the woods.” 

He said : “ We have here only about 16,000 men with arms, and not 
all of those who could get away would join General Johnston, but most 
of them would try and make their way to their homes and families, and 
their numbers would be too small to be of any material service either 
to General Johnston or to the Governors of the States. I recognise 
fully that the surrender of this army is the end of the Confederacy, 
but no course we can take can prevent or even delay that result. I 
have never believed that we would receive foreign assistance, or get 
our liberty otherwise than by our own arms. ‘The end is now upon 
us, and it only remains to decide how we shall close the struggle. 
But in deciding this question we are to approach it not only as sol- 
diers, but as Christian men deciding on matters which involve a great 
deal else besides their own feelings. If I should order this army to 
disperse, the men with their arms, but without organisation or con- 
trol, and without provisions or money, would soon be wandering 
through every State in the Confederacy, some seeking to get to their 
homes and some with no homes to go to. Many would be compelled 
to rob and plunder as they went to save themselves from starvation, 
and the enemy’s cavalry would pursue in small detachments, particu- 
larly in efforts to catch the general officers, and raid and burn over 
large districts which they will otherwise never reach ; and the result 
would be the inauguration of lawlessness and terror and of organised 
bands of robbers all over the South. Now, as Christian men we 
have not the right to bring this state of affairs upon the country, 
whatever the sacrifice of personal pride involved. And as for my- 
self, you young men might go to bushwhacking, but I am too old; and 
even if it were right for me to disperse the army, I should surrender 
myself to General Grant, as the only proper course for one of my 
years and position. But I am glad to be able to tell you one thing 
for your comfort. General Grant will not demand an unconditional 
surrender, but offers us most liberal terms, the paroling of the whole 
army not to fight until exchanged.” He then went on to speak of 
the probable details of the terms of surrender, and to say that about 
10 A. M. he was to meet General Grant in the rear of the army and 
would then accept the terms offered. 

Sanguine as I had been when he commenced that he must ac- 
quiesce in my views, I had not one word to reply when he had fin- 
ished. He spoke slowly and deliberately and with some feeling, and 
the completeness of the .considerations he advanced, and which he 
dwelt on with more detail than I can now fully recall, speaking par- 
ticularly of the women and children as the greatest sufferers in the 
state of anarchy which a dispersion of the army would bring about, 
and his reference to what would be his personal course if he did order 
such dispersion, all indicated that the question was not then pre- 
sented to his mind for the first time. 
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A short time after this conversation General Lee rode to the rear 
of the army to meet General Grant and arrange the details of the 
surrender. He had started about a half-hour when General Fitz 
Lee sent word to General Longstreet that he had broken through a 
portion of the enemy’s line, and that the whole army might make its 
way through. General Longstreet on hearing this directed Colonel 
John C. Haskell of the artillery, who was very finely mounted, to ride 
after General Lee at utmost speed, killing his horse if necessary, and 
recall him before he could reach General Grant. Colonel Haskell 
rode as directed, and a short distance in rear of the army found Gen. 
Lee and some of his staff dismounted by the roadside. As he with 
difficulty checked his horse, General Lee came up quickly, asking 
what was the matter, but without waiting for a reply, said: “Oh, I’m 
afraid you have killed your beautiful mare. What did you ride her so 
hard for?” On hearing General Longstreet’s message, he asked 
some questions about the situation, and sent word to General Long- 
street to use his own discretion in making any movements; but he did 
not himself return, and in a short while another message was received 
that the success of the cavalry under General Fitz Lee was but tem- 
porary, and that there was no such gap in the enemy’s line as had 
been supposed. Soon afterwards a message was brought from the 
enemy’s picket that General Grant had passed around to the front 
and would meet General Lee at Appomattox C. H., and General Lee 
accordingly returned. 

Meanwhile, as the Confederate line under General Gordon was 
slowly falling back from Appomattox C. H. after as gallant a fight 
against overwhelming odds as it had ever made, capturing and 
bringing safely off with it an entire battery of the enemy’s, General 
Custar, commanding a division of Federal cavalry, rode forward with 
a flag of truce, and the firing having ceased on both sides, was con- 
ducted to General Longstreet as commanding temporarily in General 
Lee’s absence. Custar demanded the surrender of the army to him- 
self and General Sheridan, to which General Longstreet replied that 
General Lee was in communication with General Grant upon that 
subject, and that the issue would be determined between them. 
Custar replied that he and Sheridan were independent of Grant, and 
unless the surrender was made to them they would “pitch in” at 
once. Longstreet’s answer was a peremptory order to return at once 
to his own lines and “try it if he liked.” Custar was accordingly 
escorted back, but fire was not re-opened, and both lines remained 
halted, the Confederate about a half-mile east of the Court-house. 

General Lee reiurning from the rear shortly afterwards, halted in a 
small field adjoining Sweeny’s house, a little in rear of his skirmish 
line, and awaited a message from General Grant, seated on some 
rails under an apple-tree. This apple-tree was not only entirely cut 
up for mementoes within two days afterwards, but its very roots were 
dug up and carried away under the false impression that the surrender 
took place under it. About noon a Federal staff-officer rode up and 
announced that General Grant was at the Court-house, and General 
Lee with one of his staff accompanied him back. As he left the 
apple-tree General Longstreet’s last words to him were: “ Unless he 
offers you liberal terms, General, let us fight it out.” 
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It would be a difficult task to convey to one who was not present 
an idea of the feeling of the Confederate army during the few hours 
which so suddenly, and so unexpectedly to it, terminated its existence, 
and with it all hopes of the Confederacy. Having been sharply 
engaged that very morning, and its movements arrested by the flag 
of truce while one portion of it was actually fighting and nearly all 
the rest, infantry and artillery, had just been formed in Jine of batile 
in sight and range of the enemy, and with guns unlimbered, it was 
impossible to realise fully that the war, with all its hopes, its ambitions 
and its hardships, was thus ended. There was comparatively very 
little conversation, and men stood in groups looking over the scene ; 
but the groups were unusually silent. It was not at first generally 
known that a surrender was inevitable, but there was a remarkable 
pre-acquiescence in whatever General Lee should determine, and the 
warmest expressions of confidence in his judgment. Ranks and dis- 
cipline were maintained as usual, and there is little doubt that had 
General Lee decided to fight that afternoon the troops would not 
have disappointed him. About 4 P.M. he returned from the Court- 
house, and after informing the principal officers of the terms of the 
surrender, started to ride back to his camp. 

The universal desire to express to him the unabated love and con- 
fidence of the army had led to the formation of the gunners of a few 
battalions of artillery along the roadside, with orders to take off their 
hats in silence as he rode by. When he approached, however, the 
men could not be restrained, but burst into the wildest cheering, 
which the adjacent infantry lines took up, and breaking ranks, they 
all crowded around him cheering at the tops of their voices. Gen. 
Lee stopped his horse, and after gaining silence, made the only 
speech to his men that he ever made. He was very brief, and gave 
no excuses or apologies for his surrender, but said he had done all in 
his power for his men, and urged them to go as quickly and quietly to 
their homes as possible, to resume peaceful avocations, and to be as 
good citizens as they had been soldiers ; and this advice marked the 
course which he himself pursued so faithfully to the end. 


E. P. A. 
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Foshua Davidson, Communist. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 


HIS book will probably attract considerable attention among 

those who are interested in social problems—a class of people 
who, though having very honest and praiseworthy intentions, are not 
uniformly distinguished for sound practical wisdom or agreeable per- 
sonal characteristics. It may also fall into the hands of many of the 
artisan class, and some of the lower grades of society, who are 
sufficiently awake to catch at anything that has a bearing on the con- 
test they are waging with Capital. And in view of such chances, it 
cannot but be considered on the whole a dangerous book. That the 
purpose of the author is a noble one we freely acknowledge; and 
surely there is enough in the lukewarmness and indifference with 
which the Church and Society look {pon the wretched condition of 
the masses, to excuse extravagance of method or of teaching in an 
effort to arouse them to their duty. While, therefore, the views of life 
here inculcated are not likely to improve the temper of the poor and 
criminal classes, or to help them in forming a more rational and 
restrained purpose in their struggles after improved conditions of life, 
they may, as they should, do something to prick the conscience of 
Christians, and stimulate the philanthropic action of society by work- 
ing upon its selfish fears. This book is only another of the many in- 
dications of coming social convulsion that fill the air. In Europe, 
and especially in England, where the population is unwholesomely 
crowded, and the political institutions are encumbered with many 
anomalies and abuses which have been the growth of ages, the rulers 
are brought face to face with the danger of a popular uprising, which, 
it would seem, cannot be much longer delayed. For the present, in 
America, the expanse of unoccupied territory furnishes a vent for the 
dangerous passions of the proletariat ; but the day of evil will only 
be postponed, not prevented, unless we bring the proper remedy to 
bear with sufficient energy in the meantime. But the proper remedy 
is not that, we think, shadowed forth by the author of Yoshua Davia- 
son, in the sketch of his hero’s life. His theory, which is rather 
vaguely put, is a perversion of the truth, which is usually more 
dangerous than the baldest falsehood. Professedly he takes Christ 
as his ideal ; but with an arrogance which unfortunately is not unusual 
in this age of disordered thought, instead of the historic Christ he 
assumes a new Christ, modelled after his own conceptions of what 
He would and ought to be if He were dwelling on earth to-day. 
Finding that many of the facts of the New Testament history are in- 
convenient for his purpose ; that Christ, though he extended his tender 
love and gracious sympathy to the outcast and despised, was in no 
sense a political agitator, nor the partisan of one class of society 
against another, but the rebuker of sin wherever He found it; the 
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author of this book, though using the figure of Christ to fortify his 
theories, at the same time.is guilty of the most daring assault upon 
His work and character when they cannot be made to harmonise 
with his latest evangel. 

The book professes to be the biography of a Cornish journeyman 
carpenter, written by a friend and lifelong companion. An imitation 
of the workman’s style and dialect is attempted, but is so slight as 
not to deceive at all; while the vigor and educated character of the 
thought, and the literary facility, clearly betray a skilled writer. The 
author, however, appears to have fully familiarised himself with the 
modes of thought and feeling of the class of which he writes, so that 
his book may perhaps be taken as a fair exponent of the discontent 
and undefined aspiration of the dumb masses. And if so, it should 
have a value as helping to a better understanding between the 
extremes of society, between whom a great gulf now yawns. 

Like many other heroes, Joshua Davidson is the son of “poor but 
worthy” parents, and by an inconsistency which is quite frequent 
among writers of agrarian tendencies, our author has given his protégé 
something more than a suspicion of noble blood. 

There was nothing remarkable about Joshua’s childhood; he was 
a quiet, thoughtful boy and noticeably pious; given to the incon- 
venient habit of most children of asking “why?” His first exploit, 
prognostic of his future career, was his overthrow of the Vicar in the 
matter of catechising. One Sunday afternoon his class was being 
questioned before a number of ladies and gentlemen : 

“ After catechism was over he stood out before the rest, just in his 
rough country clothes as he was, and said very respectfully to the 
Vicar, Mr. Grand: ‘If you please, sir, I would like to ask you a few 
questions.’ ‘Certainly, my lad, what have you to say?’ said Mr. 
Grand rather shortly. He did not seem over well pleased at the 
boy’s addressing him; but he could not well refuse to hear him be- 
cause of the ladies and gentlemen with him; and especially Mr. 
Freeman, a very good old man who thought well of everybody, and 
let everybody do pretty much as they liked. 

“*Tf we say, sir, that Jesus Christ was God,’ said Joshua, ‘surely 
all that He said and did must be the real right? There cannot be a 
better way than His?’ ‘Surely not, my Jad,’ Mr. Grand made an- 
swer, ‘what else have you been taught all your life? what else have 
you been saying in your catechism just now?’ ‘And His apostles 
and disciples, they showed the way too?’ said Joshua. ‘And they 
showed the way too, as you say; and if you come up to half they 
taught, you'll do well, Joshua.’ The Vicar laughed a little laugh as 
he said this ; but it was a laugh, Joshua’s mother said, that seemed to 
mean the same thing as a ‘scat’—our Cornish word for a blow— 
only the boy didn’t seem to see it. ‘Yes; but, sir, it is not of myself 
I am thinking, it is of the world,’ said Joshua. ‘If we are Christians, 
why don’t we live as Christians?’ ‘Ah, indeed! why don’t we?’ 
said Mr. Grand. ‘Because of the wickedness of the human heart ; 
because of the world, the flesh, and the devil!’ ‘Then, sir, if you 
feel this, why don’t you and all the clergy live like the apostles and 
give what you have to the poor?’ cried Joshua, clasping his hands 
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and making a step forward, the tears in his eyes. ‘Why, when you 
read that verse, “ Whoso hath this world’s good, and seeth his brother 
have need, and shutteth up his compassion from him, how dwelleth 
the love of God in him?” do you live in a fine house, and have grand 
dinners, and let Peggy Bray nearly starve in that old mud-hut of hers, 
and widow Tregellis there, with her six children and no fire or cloth- 
ing for them? I can’t make it out, sir! Christ was God ; and we are 
Christians ; yet we don’t do as He ordered, though you tell us it is a 
sin that can never be forgiven if we dispute what the Bible says.’ 
‘And so it is,’ said Mr. Grand sternly. ‘Who has been putting these 
bad thoughts into your head?’ ‘ Noone, sir. I have been thinking 
for myself. Michael, out by Lion’s Den, is called an infidel ; he calls 
himself one ; and you preached last Sunday that no infidel can be 
saved; but Michael helped Peggy and her base child when the 
Orphan Fund people took away her pension, because, as you yourself 
told her, she was a bad woman, and it was encouraging wickedness ; 
and he worked early and late for widow Tregellis and her children, 
and shared-with them all he had, going short for them many a time. 
And I can’t help thinking, sir, that Christ, who forgave all manner of 
sinners, would have helped Peggy®with her base child, and that 
Michael, being an infidel and such a good man, is something like that 
second son in the parable who said he would not do his Lord’s will 
when he was ordered, but who went all the same —’ ‘And that your 
Vicar is like the first?’ interrupted Mr. Grand angrily. ‘Well, yes, 
sir, if you please,’ said Joshua quite modestly, but very fervently.” 
This colloquy proceeds to greater length, and it must be confessed 
contains some awkward questions, and home-thrusts which the Vicar 
can only parry by indignant reproof. But one gross unfairness of the 
book is that all through it represents the attitude of the Church 
towards the poor and vicious, by the person of Mr. Grand, a worldly, 
well-fed and self-indulgent member of the rich Establishment, who 
though truly typical of a number of men who are a scandal to the 
body to which they belong, by no means represents the spirit and 
action of the whole Christian church. In his person, the Church is 
made to appear as the enemy of the poor, the advocate of political 
and spiritual despotism, the foe of social progress and amelioration. 
While in truth the position of the Church is one of shortcoming in 
its duty to the masses, not in any degree of antagonism. Within the 
scope of its present philanthropic agencies the Church embraces 
every rank and condition of men —even the vilest and most hope- 
lessly depraved. And in her membership she includes thousands of 
noble spirits who are emulating their Master in their ministry of love 
to the outcast and forsaken. What the Church needs, and what 
Society needs, is that the example of these truly devoted ones should 
be followed by all her members. But the Church does not contem- 
plate, nor did Christ, we believe, ever contemplate any such system 
of Communism as that countenanced by this author, where the pure 
and the vicious should associate in the closest intimacy ; and any 
effort at reform would be very justly scandalised by the associations 
of Joshua Davidson in London. ‘That Christian charity is to go the 
extent of compelling a young unmarried man to attempt the reforma- 
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tion of a fallen woman by supporting her zz Ais own house is, it seems 
to us, an impious travesty upon the life and conduct of the pure and 
holy One. 

This new reformer commences life by accepting Scripture in its 
literal import with the most implicit faith ; going to the extent of pray- 
ing that acertain large rock might be removed, and taking up vipers in 
his hand, preaching against the sins of Christians, and practising the 
greatest simplicity, pureness, and charity in his own life. His aim 
was “to bring back the world to the simplicity and broad humanity 
of Christ’s acted life.” His failure to obtain an answer to his 
special prayers greatly perplexed him, and his perplexity finally issues 
in an interpretation of Scripture and Christ’s character which will 
probably be considered liberal enough to please the most advanced 
of modern biographers of the Sacred Life. Urged by the restless- 
ness which characterises his class, he leaves his quiet country home 
and goes up to London; soon after which he announces his creed 
thus: “ Friends,” he said, “I have at last cleared my mind and come to 
a belief. I have proved to myself the sole meaning of Christ: it is 
Humanity. I relinquish the miracles, the doctrine of the Atonement, 
the doctrine of the Divinity df Jesus, and the unelastic finality of 
His knowledge. He was the product of His time ; and if He went 
beyond it in some things, He was only abreast of it in others. His 
views of human life were Oriental ; His images were drawn from the 
autocratic despotism of the great and the slavish submission of the 
humble ; and there is never a word of reprobation of these condi- 
tions as conditions, only of the individuals according to their desert. 
He did His best to remedy that injustice, so far as there might be 
solace in the thought, by proclaiming the spiritual equality of all 
men, and the greater value of worth than status; but He left the 
social question where He found it — paying tribute to Casar without 
reluctance — His mind not being ripe to accept the idea of a radical 
revolution, and His hands not strong enough to accomplish it, if ever 
He had imagined it. But neither He nor His disciples imagined 
more than the communism of their own sect ; they did not touch the 
throne of Cesar, or the power of the hereditary irresponsible lord. 
Their communism never aimed at the equalisation of classes through- 
out all society. Hence, I cannot accept the beginning of Christian 
politics as final ; but hold that we have to carry on the work under 
different forms. ‘The modern Christ would be a politician. His aim 
would be to raise the whole platform of society ; He would not try to 
make the poor contented with a lot in which they cannot be much 
better than savages or brutes. He would work at the destruction of 
caste, which is the vice at the root of all our creeds and institutions. 
He would not content himself with denouncing sin as merely spiritual 
evil ; He would go into its economic causes and destroy the flower by 
cutting at the roots — poverty and ignorance. He would accept the 
truths of science, and He would teach that a man saves his own soul 
best by helping his neighbor. That, indeed, He did teach ; and that 
is the one solid foothold I have. Friends, Christianity according to 
Christ is the creed of human progress, not that of resignation to the 
avoidable miseries of class ; it is the confession that society is elastic, 
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and that no social arrangements are final ; that morals themselves are 
only experimental, and that no laws are divine — that is, absolute 
and unchangeable by circumstance. It is the doctrine of evolution, 
of growth ; and, just as Christ was the starting-point of a new era 
of theological thought, so is the present the starting-point of a new 
era of social fact. Let us then strip our Christianity of all the my- 
thology, the fetichism that has grown about it. Let us abandon the 
idolatry with which we have obscured the meaning of the Life; let 
us go back to the Man, and carry on His work in its essential 
spirit in the direction suited to our times and social conditions. 
Those of you who still cling to the mystical aspect of the creed, 
and who prefer to worship the God rather than imitate the Man, 
must here part company with me. You know that, as a youth, I 
went deep into the life of prayer and faith ; as a man, I have come 
out into the upper air of action ; into the understanding that Christi- 
anity is not a creed as dogmatised by churches, but an organisation 
having politics for its means and the equalisation of classes as its 
end. It is Communism. Friends, the doctrine I have chosen for 
myself is Christian Communism, and my aim will be, the Life after 
Christ in the service of humanity, without distinction of persons or 
morals. The Man Jesus is my master, and by His example I will 
walk.” 

Even Mr. John Stuart Mill, and those who believe with him that 
the Christian system partakes of the nature of a reaction, would have 
little fault to find with such a confession of faith. But why should a 
man profess to follow in the footsteps of Christ, and yet repudiate 
His course of action? If a new Christ is to be constructed, why 
should not the whole character be evolved out of Mr. Davidson’s 
consciousness, and not marred with patches from the Evangelists? 
Such a proceeding would be more consistent, and no more audacious. 

Joshua Davidson’s life after this harmonisesfgntirely with his creed. 
He joins the International Society of course ; in fact it was he who 
helped mainly to establish it. But he is represented as discounte- 
nancing all the extravagances which have disgraced it before the 
world ; he endeavored to moderate the ferocity of the great body of 
its members, and to direct and use their energies to the accomplish- 
ment of his own scheme of reform. His own conduct was blameless, 
or rather highly praiseworthy in most respects. He established a 
night-school for the improvement of the idle and vicious of his neigh- 
borhood, was unremitting in his efforts to help up the fallen, pursued 
his trade of carpenter with the greatest industry all the while, con- 
trolled his passions under most trying circumstances and was re- 
spectful and charitable to all; and with the exception that in one 
instance his associations were of such a character as would justly 
excite scandal, and that he was a very active propagandist of his own 
distorted views of Christianity, he was a model of propriety and 
noble living. When the Commune declared itself in Paris, he left 
for that city and shared its fortunes, while deprecating all the horrors 
that stained its record. He even risked his life to save those of the 
Archbishop and the other hostages. When the Versaillists finally 
triumphed he escaped into England, but did not long survive his 
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return. Abandoning his trade of carpenter he became a political 
lecturer, and made a tour through the country preaching his doc- 
trine of Christian communism. Finally he announced that he 
would deliver a lecture at Lowbridge, and gave as his usual 
programme, “that he would show how Christ and His apostles 
were Communists, and how they preached the same doctrines 
which the Commune of Paris strove to embody.” When the 
evening came there was a boisterous crowd in attendance, and 
among them his old friend Mr. Grand, the vicar. At the first word 
he spoke they sent up a great yell, and wrought to frenzy by a speech 
from Mr. Grand, they beset poor Joshua and beat him to death, who 
died thus a martyr to his faith. 

Such is the story of this life, told most effectively by a skilled nar- 
rator, a book we doubt not that will do much harm by its specious- 
ness. It appeals continually to the nobler instincts of our nature, 
espousing as it does the cause of the poor and wretched ; but it instils 
vain hopes among these classes, and preaches a false and shallow 
social philosophy. Christianity does not contemplate as its object 
the “equalisation of all classes” any more than it intends the reduc- 
tion of all external nature to a barren plain. It seeks to clothe 
every hill and valley of human society with the mantle of charity 
and mutual understanding and helpfulness; it countenances the 
healthful development of the social body, by giving to every man the 
opportunity to rise according to his ability. It aims to remove the 
hard and dangerous circumstances of life among the lowly. But it 
does not set itself against the ordinances of natural law, nor blind 
itself to the fact that poverty is not the essential cause of crime. 
The selfishness and indifference of the rich may do much to aggra- 
vate and prolong the sufferings of the outcast ; but primarily it is 
their own sin, and the sin of their fathers visiting itself upon the 
children that causes th®ir misery. When will we learn that it is not 
a dilution of Christianity, nor a distortion of Christianity that is to 
cure the ills of human life, but pure, unalloyed Christianity as Christ 
preached it by His life and words, applied more broadly and more 
persistently to every class and condition of men? The Gospel ac- 
cording to Joshua Davidson, is not an improvement upon the Gospel 
according to St. John. LAWRENCE TURNBULL. 


Eunice Earld. A Poem. By Fred. Williams. Augusta, Ga. 1873. 


WHEN we say that this poem is, in our opinion, an utter mistake in 
conception, and grievously faulty in every point of execution — that 
perhaps a third part of it has nothing whatever to do with poetry, that 
the measure chosen, an unmanageable one at the best, is so awkwardly 
handled that it would have been much better had the form of verse- 
division been altogether omitted ; that the expression is often clumsy, 
sometimes obscure, and the syntax not always accurate — we shall 
seem to pass sentence of condemnation upon Lxnice Larld altogether. 
Yet such is by no means our thought. There is very much highly 
finished, lucid, grammatical verse which we see in print and MS. that 
has not, to our mind, the promise of this extremely imperfect piece. 
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For, unless we are greatly mistaken, this is the work of a man who 
has something, both in heart and brain, of different stuff than belongs 
to the graceful faint echoers of the masters’ tones. It is the bungling 
work of an apprentice who bids fair to be a craftsman one day. Just 
now he is engaged in a threefold wrestle, with his ideas, his form, and 
his expression; when he has mastered them, we shall see what he 
can do. 

We give an extract, which will illustrate our meaning, 


Eunice slept; the day had passed in alternated wakings, sleep, 

A quiet sleep, a dreamless sleep, or, if she dreamt, ’twere dreams that creep 
Still-footed through the brain, nor rouse it into those convulsive starts, 

And murmurous, broken words, that half reveal the deep, sad, breaking heart's 
Low bed of sorrows, o’er which flows, by day, the quiet, smooth-faced stream 
Of earth’s conventionalities, but parcel pierced, e’en in our dream, 

The pearly twilight, elbowing the sun’s last rays athwart the low, 

Broad window seat, filled all the west room with a genial, pleasant glow 

Of mingled light and shade; a softened radiance, that flowed upon 

Her couch, and rolled its silver wheels up to her out-stretched hand, pale, drawn, 
Through all its tender muscles, with long, pangful days; and to her breast, 
Soft, fair, and gently moving as the sighing, palpitating crest 

Of a white, foam-tipped tide might move, upon a calm, sweet, summer’s day, 
About a low, enchanted isle; so did her gentle being sway 

Its tide about the dark and gloomy shores of death; and, last, her face, 

Still, passionless with weakness and with sleep, yet full of quiet grace, 

As smoothed and beautified by some dreamt vision of the coming stars, 

The twilit glory fell upon; and yet, no more than first it was, 

Did glorify her countenance, so utterly brimmed o’er with peace ; 

As a still lake doth shape its banks in shades, nor yet, doth once increase, 
Nor mix confused two leaves, or-ferns, but giveth each its order due, 

So in her soul, that rippled ’neath Heaven’s shore, Heaven’s vision perfect grew, 


Two or three shorter poems follow, and in these we find higher 
finish, and more developed power. We append an extract or two 
from one of these, which seems to us to be poetry of no mean order. 


O! purple, gorgeous Love, what hast thou which 
Should sit within my squalid soul, and fling 

The level glories of thy sun-orbed eyes 

Athwart its casements, patched and dark, to bring 
Th’ aroma of thy flower-breathed nostrils, rich 
With thick camellias from kings’ gardens gleans, [?] 
Into this poor low level? Wilt thou sing 

An even sirain with that thou sang for queens, 

In all their velvet, holiday attire ? 

Dost mark I am low-down, and ’tis a fire 

But homely hangs upon my lip, and weans 

Its early ripeness from the breast of youth. 

And wilt thou come? and wilt thou stay? In truth 
I would lift up my hands, but they are weak ; 

I would lift up my voice, but that would break ; 

I will lift up my heart and say I gave 

My best —for it is first and last I have. 


I know not, Love, what first thou found’st in me 
To fit thy condescension on; to come 

Down to my foctstool from thy raised-up throne, 
To which I scarcely dared slant up my dumb 
Lips, rounded in a prayer; but, bent, my eyes 
Locked up their glances in the footed dust, 
That, beat from off a passing heel, in curves 
Lay, building up its tiny bastions : lies 
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Should I have deemed the prophecies of truth, 
That would have vouched for steady pulses, nerves, 
To bear the full placed pressure of thy touch, 

As thus I do, not shaking overmuch. 


And yet, methinks, thou comest not to us 
Always for what we are, or have, or give ; 
But come because we need thee, not thou us, 
And, probing deepward where we inner live — 
As dewdrops in a dusty lily’s mouth, 

To find its heart out, and to gentle south 
Give it for sweetest nourishment — thus thou 
Dost gather up our sun-cracked seeds to sow 
Them elsewhere than on flinty ribs of rock, 
So they may grow and slant up bended stalk 
Beneath its sloping shocks of bearded grain, 
That, o’er run, ever droppeth out again. 


All darkened, chill, and lone, I floated on 

Within the near-lipped shell of my small sphere — 
On o’er the sombre billows, scanty cleft, 

Before my prow and in my wake, with drear, 
Thin flames, lit up and speedy quenched again. 
The gathering night had shed my soul with pain — 
As one, who coucheth ’neath an autumn tree, 
Hath felt its sere leaves fluttered on his head, 
And down his shoulders, till his feet were ’bed 

In flame-shot, satin-rustling tapestry, 

And, then, a sudden, there burst over me 

A flooded light, that was a second sea ; 

And thou camest sailing by, and put around 

My bruised heart thy balmy arms, and wound 
Thyself into my being, till I merged 

My pains in thee and lost them evermore, 

And they are fallen in a bedded sea 

Whereof I know not, of its wave or shore. 





Fohannes Olaf. A Novel. By Elizabeth de Wille. Translated from 
the German by F. E. Bunnétt. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 1873. 


WE are not sufficiently familiar with contemporary German litera- 
ture to say whether there has arisen a school of imitators of Spiel- 
hagen. A friori, the thing would seem likely ; for there were not 
only remarkable originality and power in the author last mentioned, 
but a firm grasp of essentials, and an insight into the very heart of 
the agitating questions of the time which could not fail powerfully to 
influence younger minds. But be this as it may, there can be no 
doubt of the discipleship of the author of this story. The idea of 
“problematical characters,” caught by Spielhagen from Goethe, she 
has seized, and more truly than her predecessor. Spielhagen has 
drawn us characters of this kind whose lives are confused and frus- 
trated by impotence of will: this author, more truly seizing Goethe’s 
idea, shows us a character of noble physical and spiritual gifts, whose 
life is strangely perverted and made enigmatical by intense overmas- 
tering power of will. 

There is, in persons and incidents, a singular resemblance between 
this story and Hammer and Anvil ; so remarkable indeed that it has 
the effect of a child’s picture-puzzle confusedly put together. The 
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chief characters in that remarkable novel have here their counter- 
parts, but with a difference in their spheres of action ; and the prin- 
cipal events are imitated, but adjusted in a different relation to the 
persons and circumstances. 

Were we however to consider this work only as an imitation, we 
should do it great injustice. The principal character is a very striking 
conception. Sprung on the one side from the descendant of a line of 
old Vikings, and on the other from an artist whose genius could not 
blossom in the cold northern climate and amid the rugged realities of 
a life of poverty on a Friesland island, the hero combines the ada- 
mantine will, the deep elemental passions and stern self-restraint of 
the one, with the love of beauty, the depths of unspoken feeling and 
the undemonstrative tenderness of the other. From the conflict of 
these forces come all his trials, and yet this conflicting action makes 
him the man he is —a strange, deep, disturbing force that draws out 
of their ordinary channels all with whom he comes into contact. 

The story is indeed too much subordinated to the hero. The other 
characters seem scarcely to exist, except so far as they are influenced 
by him ; and he moves among them, strange, sad, fulfilling his own 
destiny and perturbing theirs. The whole book is pervaded by that 
singular and profound melancholy which seems at present to tinge 
the whole German mind, perhaps as a reaction from that irrational 
elation which possessed them two years ago, when in accomplishing 
“German unity” they seemed to have realised the chief desire of 
life. Such illusions are not parted with without a sore pang. 

W. H. B. 


THE GREEN TABLE. 


R. CHARLES FRANCIS ADAMS has delivered his promised pane- 

gyric upon Mr. Seward, before that pure and philosophic body, the 
Legislature of New York. The discourse is quite worthy of the subject and 
the audience, though we could have wished, for the sake of the country and 
the orator, that the latter had made it more worthy of his own reputation and 
character. Mr. Adams is one of the best representatives of the section to 
which he belongs. He is not altogether an agreeable one to outside barba- 
rians, for he is arrogant, cold, intolerant, and hard, and has in him that mix- 
ture of the prig and the Puritan which is not regarded as a pleasant combi- 
nation, except in the favored region where it is indigenous. Coming, too, 
from a wrong-headed and not very right-hearted family, he has traits, both 
intellectual and moral, which are more characteristic than attractive. It is 
needless to add that he has inherited what doubtless he believes to be a 
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just appreciation of Southern inferiority, but what in reality is only a bitter 
remembrance and resentment of Southern opposition to the Presidents 
whose name he bears. On the other hand, Mr. Adams has many and just 
claims to consideration. He is a gentleman beyond all doubt —a man of 
ability, culture, and refinement, without a stain upon his personal or po- 
litical integrity. There is no public man of either party who is less a dema- 
gogue, or, in the vulgar sense, a politician ; and but for the levity of some 
trifling letters which he wrote last summer, when he was talked of for the 
Presidency, there was nothing to lower the dignity of his position before the 
country until he consented to become the eulogist of Mr. Seward. If not 
a statesman in the highest acceptation of the word, he is full of the know- 
ledge and has carefully studied the lessons which make statesmen, so that it 
he had not been a Massachusetts man and an Adams, and had never heard 
of a negro, he would worthily have been among the foremost of those who 
fill the places of great men to-day in the Republic. As contradistinguished 
from, and as compared with the people for and with whom he acts, he is a 
statesman, undoubtedly, with all his drawbacks, and it was the popular con- 
viction of this, and the public respect for his purity of character, which 
were so near securing his nomination at Cincinnati, notwithstanding the 
little hold which he has on the affections or even the sympathies of his 
countrymen. It would be unjust not to add that as a member of Congress, 
in 1860-61, he manifested a praiseworthy disposition to avert by compromise 
the horrors which were impending ; and although the concessions which he 
was disposed to offer were neither large nor gracious, they were never- 
theless real and honest, and prompted by motives which a man like Mr. 
Seward was wholly incapable of understanding. 

Entertaining these opinions in regard to Mr. Adams, we are very sincere 
in the expression of our regret that he should have condescended to under- 
take the canonization of Mr. Lincoln’s Secretary of State. The average 
character of our public men for truthfulness and honesty is now so very low, 
that the country cannot afford to lose, in whole or in part, the prestige of 
even one good name. The reputation of Mr. Adams was too valuable in 
that respect to be parted with, but it is impossible now to say, with candor, 
that it stands as it stood before he addressed the bribe-mongers at Albany. 

If there was ever a man prominent in the government of this country, 
whom it was difficult for an impartial person, knowing him well, to praise 
without loss of self-respect, it was William H. Seward. He had a long and 
large career, and was associated notably with many great events, but it was 
a conspicuous feature of his public life that no one ever trusted him much or 
reverenced him at all. The obscurity to which he was finally relegated by 
the party to which he belonged — and which at one time had almost belonged 
to him — was in nowise an evidence of the ingratitude of republics, as Mr. 
Adams would have us to believe, but was simply the natural result of the 
public acquaintance with his real character and deserts. He was regarded 
as a schemer who had got to the end of his schemes, and he was accordingly 
left to his devices. In fact the whole country knew that he had always had 
but one object in life, which was success. He had cared but for one sort of 
success, and that was his own, His only criterion of means was their adap- 
tation to his ends. He knew and used men only through their weakness or 
corruption, and he understood and addressed himself chiefly to those motives 
which were base. If he appealed to the higher sentiments or nobler im- 
pulses, it was but to abuse them. The patriotism and enthusiasm of the 
masses were but strings for him to play on. They gave him the material for 
a flourish, a hypocrisy or a clap-trap, which he liked and understood far 
better than a truth or a reality. Truth was to him, in fact, whatever he 
could get people to believe, and he stopped at no untruth which audacity 
and iteration could make current and effective. Whatever he wanted to do 
and could do, he thought it right to do and did. The highest reach of his 
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sagacity —and sometimes it reached marvellously far in this — was to find 
out what tricks and falsehoods would turn the public feeling in the direction 
that he wished it to pursue. For this, he fathomed the depths of popular 
credulity and ignorance, and built up, systematically, what he called the 
opinion of the nation, upon a wretched foundation of lies. Pope Pius used 
to describe the first Napoleon as “a great comedian,” and’an equally just 
criticism might ascribe to Mr. Seward the honors of a great juggler or 
mountebank, for he always played to the pit, and his art went no higher 
than to know what his groundlings were fond of and would applaud. This 
peculiar gift of his Mr. Adams admiringly magnifies and pleasantly calls 
“his power to direct the popular sense.” One of the most conspicuous in- 
stances of the mode in which he exercised it, before the war, was the mon- 
strous and impudent falsehood — now everywhere conceded to have been 
such — which he deliberately uttered in the Senate in a written speech, im- 
puiing to President Buchanan and Chief Justice Taney a corrupt bargain 
for the judgment in the Dred Scott case. He knew it to be a Jibel when he 
uttered it—for it was a sheer invention of his own—and every Senator 
who heard it and every public man (including Mr. Adams) who read it, like- 
wise knew it to be a shameless and wicked fabrication. Yet he knew that 
there were fools and fanatics who would believe it, and unprincipled parti- 
sans who would scatter it abroad and assert it to be true on his authority. 
He therefore not only uttered it, but caused the speech which contained it to 
be circulated far and wide. He knew it would produce its effect, and that 
was all he cared for. To be conscious of the falsehood and to know that all 
whose good ovinion was worth having despised him for it, did not affect him 
in the least. He was what is called “a live man,” and results were his suf- 
ficient compensation. 

In saying all this we are not using the language or speaking in the spirit 
of partisanship, nor do we merely repeat the judgment of Mr. Seward’s 
opponents or his enemies. We say what his own pariy associates knew of 
him, and what the New York politicians who listened to Mr. Adams at 
Albany knew as well as he, all the while that he was painting Mr. Seward 
for their admiration as a “philosopher statesman,” whose prototype was 
Pericles, Gregory the First, or Cardinal Richelieu, but especially Pericles ! 
And it is because Mr. Adams, knowing this and knowing Mr. Seward, has 
gone deliberately to work to make a great and noble career out of a life 
which was a perpetual and mere imposture from beginning to end, that we 
think he has abused the public confidence and painfully damaged his own 
reputation. If he could make history out of no better stuff than the philo- 
sophical statesmanship and “ moral superiority ” of William H. Seward, and 
the “ singularly disinterested labor” of Thurlow Weed, he had better have 
confined himself to the more authentic annals of Miles Standish and Sinbad 
the Sailor. It is bad enough surely that men like Mr. Seward should de- 
bauch the country by their practices and their example, but the evil is ten- 
fold more hopeless and demoralizing when respectable men like Mr. Adams 
can be induced to become their panegyrists. 

We snould be less disposed to speak thus harshly, if there were any signs 
in Mr. Adams’ discourse of the blindness which comes from enthusiasm or 
affeciion, But whatever be his faults, he certainly does not err in the di- 
rection of impuls‘veness. His speech is an elaborate effort to make out his 
own case by making out Mr. Seward’s— nay, to establish his father’s case 
as wellas his own. Ii is asort of anotheosis of political abolitionism —a 
glorification of the few far-seeing patriots and statesmen who began early 
to wrestle with “the slave-holding power,” and through whose influence and 
teachings that hated “ oligarchy ” was so grandly and nobly disposed of at 
last. One would think, from reading it—if he knew no better — that all 
the Presidents, from Washington to Lincoln inclusive, had been dolts and 
imbeciles, except two whose name begins with the first letter of the alpha- 
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bet, and that (confidentially speaking) things are not likely to go right now, 
until that same alphabetical sign shall again rule.in the political zodiac. We 
are led to believe that during the last forty years, while Clay, Calhoun and 
Webster, with the rest of the incapables, imagined themselves to be in- 
fluencing the destiny of the nation, but were really working with weak hands 
and knew not what they did, Mr. Seward and the Adamses, and a few like 
them, were serenely breathing the upper air of statesmanship and love ot 
country, and were really steering the bark which its blind pilots would have 
shipwrecked ! 

It is hard to fathom the depths of celestial minds, and yet it seems to us 
that standing by the grave of Seward, even an Adams, or any other superior 
being, might have seen things rise before him which did not, altogether, 
warrant exultation. When the band of patriots and seers whom Seward 
led so long began their labors of deliverance, no purer, happier or more 
united people than our own had ever thanked God for his mercies. What 
are we now? Through seas of fraternal blood we have waded to discord, 
hatred and corruption. One section is the tyrant of the other, and oppresses 
it chiefly to plunder. Great commonwealths have been crushed into ruined 
and wretched dependencies. State governments are overturned by the 
drunken rescripts of Federal judges and kept down by the bayonets of Fed- 
eral soldiers. The old landmarks of the Constitution have been swept away 
by violence or fraudulent construction; the Hadeas Corpus has passed into 
contempt ; the Executive has been lifted above the law; the Judiciary has 
become in turns the tool of power and the echo of the mob; the Legislature 
has sunk down into the pit, a despicable, unclean thing. Every aspiration 
of the people and their rulers has been lowered, and their very springs of 
thought and action seem nearer and nearer, every day, to the sources of shame. 
In the eyes of the world abroad the typical American citizen is little better 
than a swindler, and the national type is a compound of giant and pick- 
pocket. And what have the Sewards and Adamses given us in exchange for 
what they have taken away — for the peace and good will, the good name, 
the mutual confidence and affection we have lost— for the homes they have 
made desolate and the bloody graves they have filled? Is it power and 
wealth —if these, indeed, were any compensation ? Is it population, trade, 
empire? Notso. These have come in spite of them, from ordinary causes, 
and under all the depressing and repressive influences of war and debt and 
iniquitous, purchased legislation. Their only glory is that they have “en- 
larged the area of human freedom ” and “stricken the manacles, etc., etc., 
from the slave.” But what does this really mean — fustian and cant apart ? 
It means that they have emancipated the slaves and set them above their 
masters, to do the work of their deliverers. It means that they have humil- 
iated the Southern white man and subordinated him to the black, in order to 
get money and keep power through his disgrace. It means that they have 
made the negro their own tool and victim instead of the servant that he 
was of others. It means that in their judgment they have elevated republi- 
can institutions to their utmost height and developed them in their utmost 
splendor, by giving the dominant suffrage of the Republic to the most ignor- 
ant, most brutal and most degraded of its population. It means that they 
have dragged their country through the most fearful strife which history 
records, in order that the negro may constitutionally elbow the white man 
in the street-cars and hotels, and grin in the galleries of Congress, while his 
patrons are twining round their brows the garlands of the Crédit Mobilier. 

For aught we know, people of the turn of mind of Mr. Adams may be 
proud of this, and may think — in their high planes of thought —that they 
have consecrated the monument and memory of Mr. Seward by telling of 
his near relation to it all. And yet it seems to us it might have been a 
lesson and a warning to the orator, had he remembered, that after doing 
these wonderful and glorious things, his Pericles had died, a melancholy 
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exile from the power he loved, while the drones of his hive were rioting 
in the honey he had gathered for his winter’s store. There is hardly to be 
found a moral more impressive than that of Mr. Seward’s latter days, 
neglected and deserted as he was in his old age, and forced to seek in travel 
and excitement, almost till his dying hour, a refuge from the bitterness of 
isolation, and food for the hunger of his restless vanity and his distempered 
and disappointed ambition. It would require more than the rhetoric of Mr. 
Adams to satisfy the world, that in the weary moments of that enforced and 
repining banishment, his hero had no tormenting memories. It is hard to 
believe that his years of prostituted power; his “higher law”; his “little 
bell”; his wholesale usurpations and petty tyrannies ; his mean revenges ; 
his spies and his bastilles —*the primal eldest curse” upon his head — 
came never back to startle him. But whether Mr. Adams thought of this 
or not —and in the atmosphere of the State House at Albany he might 
well have forgotten there was such a thing as conscience — he certainly 
did not forget that the reward of the labors of Seward was the nomination 
of Lincoln and Grant, and the reward of his own was the nomination of 
Grant and Greeley. These two irrepressible facts might have suggested 
to him the necessity of modifying some of his conclusions. Either the 
party which he glorifies was not, as he makes it, the concrete wisdom 
and patriotism of the nation, or the discarded “statesmen” we have men- 
tioned did not embody, as he thinks, the patriotism and wisdom of their 
party. There was or is, obviously, a mistake somewhere. With the 
abiding confidence in the people which Mr. Adams shared with Mr. 
Seward, we are surprised that he did not accept their verdict for himself 
and his hero, and stay at home with his panegyric. For our own part, we 
agree with the Republican party that Lincoln, not Seward, was its appro- 
priate Pericles. If, however, Mr. Adams, being classical, feels bound to 
have a Greek name, we suggest Dionysius the younger, of Syracuse, in the 
stead of the great Athenian. Dionysius, like Seward, was both tyrant and 
pedagogue. The parallel would have been a little closer perhaps, if, like 
Seward, he had had the advantage of being pedagogue first. There is no 
knowing how it might have developed his capabilities to have begun with 
small boys. 


THE SOCIETY FOR THE EDUCATION OF SOUTHERN GIRLS. 


°Twas not in the storm of the battle, 
’Twas not ’mid the smoke of the guns, 

Nor where the sharp musketry’s rattle 
Dealt death to the best of our sons. 


’Twas not when the pride and the glory 
Of. victory fired each eye: 

’Twas when all that is bright in our story 
Was furled with our banner, to die. 


Then the voices of women revealing 
Truth, tenderness, pity, and love, 

Through the darkness which veiled us came stealing, 
Like an anthem from angels above. 


Bringing hope to those bowed by disaster, 
When nor compass, nor guide, we could see; 
Ringing out the sweet words of the Master: 


“Let the little ones come unto Me.” 
J. B.A. 
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Ir is a question whether Secretary Fish’s silver-service tribute to the 
Geneva -arbitrators, graceful and gracious as it certainly is, will quite 
suffice to save our good name from the aspersions it is become familiar with 
just now in Europe. We are happy indeed in being able to show that we 
have not a monopoly of the rogues and rascals — official and other — who 
are making such commotion in the financial pot; but we are not so happy 
in creating the belief that we have a majority of those honest and decorous 
representatives who really embellish a nation. This is partly our misfor- 
tune, but a good deal of it nevertheless is distinctly our fault. We cannot 
conceal from ourselves, and @ fortiori are unable to conceal from our cen- 
sorious critics in Europe, that it is our national foible to make complete di- 
vorce between a man’s public and private character, so that, if he be smart, 
shrewd, politic, prominent, and “sound on the goose,” we do not concern 
ourselves whether he is angel or devil in other respects. Thus we some- 
times seem to choose rogues rather than honest folk for our patronage, and 
are supposed to found the preference upon the instincts of hearts and man- 
ners naturally depraved. This works us incalculable hurt with the good 
people abroad, who have come to look upon us as a nation of swindlers 
among whom honest men are diamonds that do not shine, having no light 
to reflect. The absurdity of any such notion (in view of our enormously 
ramified business relations, nearly all of it on credit, the basis of which is 
good faith and mutual confidence) does not strike the European mind quite 
so forcibly as it does ours, for the reason that our friends and cousins 
abroad have a muddle-headed sort of idea that dog has no appetite for dog, 
and, where all are sharpers together, the knavery of one neutralises the 
knavery of another, and so another guess sort of business is built up, in 
which the rogues, mutually consenting to abstain from plundering each 
other, unite to plunder the foreigner. It is certain that our late history has 
helped to induce our beery-brained British cousins to suppose that the 
Warren-Horton-Bidwell forgeries were no more than an outcrop of the na- 
tional propensity. They knew—as the Briton knows must keenly, in the 
pocket — about Schenck and the “ Emma” mine; they had heard of our 
Crédit Mobilier, of Caldwell and Pomeroy and the Pattersons — Arcades 
ambo—and Cameron; they had read of perjury 4 la Colfax, and gerry- 
mandering & la Morton, and brother-in-lawing 4 la Louisiana and Casey ; 
and we can scarcely find fault with them if they jumped to the conclusion 
that the Bidwell-Warren party were simply attachés of the railroad, or the 
stock-board, or “ring” swindlers, who to keep their hands in while Gould 
or Fish found successors, or during the interregnum between Boss Tweed 
and Boss Murphy, had come over to teach the Londoners how we do 
business here in New York. 

It is very certain that Monsieur Gauldrée Boilleau’s exceedingly lame plea 
in the Memphis and El Paso Railroad case before the Court in Paris lately, 
was heard with patience chiefly upon the ground that his moral notions had 
become confused and obfuscate by his long residence in this country; and 
that Messieurs Paradis, Lissignol, Poupinel and Crampon were rather pitied 
than blamed because their confederacy with General Fremont had got them 
into such a deplorable scrape. Nobody in Paris believes that these poor 
devils would have turned forgers and rogues had not the job been put up 
for them and the tempting bait dangled before their eyes by those profes- 
sional swindlers, the Americans. The applause with which Lissignol’s 
explanation was received was very significant, and we must confess, utterly 
humiliating to us. “I have ascertained,” said he, “that there is none, not 
the least species of morality in America”; and thereupon all the court and 
spectators laughed approvingly. ‘“ This affair,” he continued, “must not be 
examined as if it were a French business ; we are in America, and unfortu- 
nately — I confess it now — Americans in general must be extremely dis- 
trusted, even members of the Congress and the most eminent men of the 
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country.” This, it must, be remembered, was a shrewd rogue’s plea on the 


eve of conviction, in arrest of judgment and extenuation of criminality. 
The French people, as they heard it, remembered the French arms scandal, 
in which “even members of Congress and the most eminent men of the 
country” were compromised, and it is not to be wondered at that they 
wagged their heads approvingly. 

Mr. Gathorne Hardy’s motion in the British House of Commons is a 
fitting sequel to and commentary upon the patience if not complacency 
with which we heard Butler’s magniloquent boasts of the way we came it 
over John Bull in the Geneva settlement of the Alabama Treaty. When 
nobody trusts us either nationally or individually, it is natural for those who 
deal with us to suspect saving clauses and loopholes in our most innocent 
contracts, and doubles entendres in our most simple treaties. This sort of 
thing makes effectual diplomacy more difficult for us than for any other 
people in the world, except the Chinese ; and they have more trouble than 
we simply and solely because they are supposed to haye added something 
of our occidental subtlety to their original oriental guile. 

A few more such speeches in high quarters as President Grant’s recent 
inaugural, and we shall come to be the Ishmaelites of the world. Of course 
we who know that the President did not comprehend the meaning of the 
words he used, do not dream of such a thing as utterly disregarding the 
comity of nations and adopting a policy of wholesale annexation and State- 
grabbing whenever the popular voice calls for it. But in Europe a Presi- 
dent’s inaugural is thought to signify as much as a Queen’s speech or an 
Emperor’s address, and the language in which President Grant spoke of 
his manifest-destiny programme, and absolutely ignored the notion that 
anybody was to be consulted in the premises outside of the American 
people and their controlling majority, has caused a deeper disgust for our 
government among foreign powers than perhaps any other single expression 
that ever emanated from an official source. If anything could check the 
spread of Republicanism, it would be faith in the opinion of President 
Grant that under that dispensation all the world will finally come to speak 
“Americanese” and to be ruled by Radical majorities such as that which 
gave power to the C. M. Forty-Second Congress. 





Ir is well known that in many localities throughout the Southern and 
Middle States (notably near Camden, South Carolina), great numbers of 
Indian arrow-heads, tomahawks, etc., are, or were, found lying loosely upon 
the surface, or thrown up by the ploughshare from the light sandy soil of 
river-bottom lands. During the writer’s childhood — z. e. some twenty years 
ago — immense numbers of these relics were picked up by the negro children, 
following the plough like a flock of blackbirds in “ Osnaburg” shirts, the 
togae pickaninnium of “the days that are no more ”—on_his maternal grand- 
father’s estate, on the left bank of the Rapid Ann River, just below the village 
of Germanna —a place rendered trebly historic by the blood spilled there 
in the wars of three successive centuries. The pickaninnies would bring 
their “ Injun bonarrer-heads ” (bow and arrow heads) and tomahawks to the 
great house, receive some trifling reward therefor, and away to look for 
more. Many of these relics were of great beauty, the tomahawks being, in 
some instances, exquisitely polished, while the arrow-heads were often of a 
most crystalline quartz, or white flint, transparent as the pellucid water of 
“Old Indian Spring” that flows hard by, and beautifully reflecting the 
prismatic colors. Many diverse theories of battles, cities, favorite hunting- 
grounds, and the like, were put forward to account for their presence there 
in such immense numbers, Mr. Wm. B. Rogers, then the distinguished 
Professor of Mineralogy and Geology at the University of Virginia, even 
deigning to interest himself in the matter. Howbeit, these hypotheses were 
all felt to be unsatisfactory ; until, while seeking the relics one day, a certain 
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person — whom, as the immortal Marshall Baylis, of dumpPtious memory, 
would say, “ modesty forbids me to name ”— was struck by two notable facts, 
which being put together, in the style of the antiquarians, “ threw a flood of 
light ” upon the whole matter, and solved the problem. The first fact was, 
that precisely the same kinds of stone from which the weapons were wrought, 
abounded, in pieces of every size from a boulder to a grain of sand, exactly 
where the weapons were found. The second fact was, that among the hun- 
dreds, nay, thousands of such relics, ot a single perfect, unbroken one, fit 
for use, was ever discovered: some essential part was always wanting ; from 
shoulder, point or edge, neck or socket, a fragment had been broken off. 
Can any one fail to catch the inference? It was here, where the material 
abounded, the Indian armorers came to make their rude weapons of stone. 
Laboriously, but deftly handling the poor tools that nature gave him, 
patiently smiting one stone with another, the poor fellow would look, at last, 
with pride and exultation on the beautiful, keen and taper weapon — result 
of many days of painful labor. ’Tis nearly finished: only a stroke or two, 
and it will be complete — perfect as skill can make it. Crack! the last 
stone falls,— the work is spoiled! Maybe there are some aboriginal “ cuss 
words ” of agglutinative construction thrown about promiscuously on this 
occasion; but at any rate, he casts aside the now useless bit of flint, and 
with the stoical patience of his race, “ goes for’’ another, 


THOSE doleful philosophers who see nothing good in the present age, do 
not give due attention to the growth of brotherly feeling, especially in the 
marts of commerce. There no man loses sight of his fellow-man (if the 
latter is a customer), and no man is indifferent to the general welfare of 
society ; because society contains any quantity of customers, either existent 
or in embryo. The most expensive agencies are employed to keep the 
traders in the great centres informed, or as they say “posted,” con- 
cerning the status, financial, moral (as affecting the financial), and intel- 
lectual (ditto), of all their brother traders within the circumference. A careful 
history of the possible buyer is made up, and the one fact evolved —if he 
is to be an actual buyer — relates to the quantity of money he may have in 
possession or prospect. Then the possible seller, with gushing affection, 
propounds to himself the important question: “ How can I get it?” Here 
we have, at once, the fulfilment of the requirement of the second table of 
the moral law: that tender solicitude wherewith one is enjoined to watch 
over the interests of one’s neighbor, is immediately manifested ; because 
the anxiety with which we may conserve another’s welfare is measured by 
the care one bestows upon one’s own. If my neighbor possesses property 
which may one day be legally mine, how earnestly do I watch lest some 
(other) one should break through and steal ! 
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N. HYNSON JENNINGS & CO. | siudenis, Clergymen, I 


Pharmaceutical Chemists, 


y of importing books, and 


aawyers and Physicians. 


Our stock of MisckLLANEoUS Books is very 
90 N, Charles St., Baltimore. : - : ’ 
complete, and orders by mail will be promptly 


and satisfactorily filled. 


P. HANSON HISS & CO. Lerrer and Nore PAPER, our own importa- 
-~ Jee Stree . . 
45 N, Charles Street, tion, in great variety. Samples sent on receipt 
{Adjoining Masonic ‘Temple,) BALTIMORE, of 3 cent stamp. 


ee Tr } 
We give as careful attention to an order 
A COMPLETE STOCK OF ° ~ 
amounting to >1.00 as we would to one amount- 


MODERN & ANTIQUE FURNITURE, ing to $100.00. 


Interior Decorations, French Fa 
Goods, Mantel and Pier Glasses, Con TURN - > . . - 
, JRNBULL BR¢ : 
ting Cornices, Curtain Goods, &c., all of x01 HERS, 
the very Latest and Finest Styles. Importers, Publishers, Booksellers and Stationers 
Having superior facilities for manufacturing, . =< 2 
particular attention will be given to orders. No. 8 N. CHARLES STREET, 


Strangers visiting the city are invited to call 
and examine. BALTIMORE, MD. 


THOs. J. IRVING & CO. 


(Late Burton & Irving,) 


168 West Baltimore Street, Baltimore, Md, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


THE ELLIPTIC YOKE SHIRT, a 


The only Pattern insuring a Perfect Fit to all Forms. 


30,000 Customers already fitted, and we are now filling orders at | j 
he rate of 2,400 Dozen annually. \ | 
L 


SAMPLE SHIRTS MADE ON APPROVAL. y 


append the names of the follov + gentlemen, who with hundres 
ive entristed us wil thei : 
-A. H.STEVHENS, Ge 
- WL SANDS. El lic 1 
RE. G. DAWSON, Gee 
ht. M. JOHNSTON, 
ht. DORSEY, € 
EO. C. COOPER, 
m. JOSTIT A WILL. G Ro CLARKI 1 i DING 
. SOULLARD, Savannah, G rot. J.M. DASHTELL, Annapolis, Md. « HERNDON, 


_Dire sections for Mea agile ac 
Ire Biz f neck iz the } is ize rou i 
thoulde: rspinal column to the end of es st i hald nae 


Say what kind of collar, wrist-band, and bosom. For Stud 


WEDDING OUVUTHITS 


Orders for GLOVES, TIES, and UNDERWEAR, in any quantity, however small, promptly attended to. 


Goods forwarded, with bill 5. 0. D., by Express, to any part of the Country. 














Qeneueecsem 


| 


FAMILY FAVORITE: 


1S THE FAMILIAR NAME OF THE 


WEED SEWING MACHINE, 


Which has ever been adding laurels to its inventors since the Paris Exposrrion of 1867 
where it bore away the HIGHEST HONORS ; which experience was repeated in Baltimore at the 
MARYLAND INsTITUTE fair of 1869 

Thousands of ladies will testify to the appropriateness of the above utle 

Stitching, Hemming, Felling, Quilting, Braiding, Binding, Cording, RufHing, Gathering, 
Hem-Stitching, Faggotting Gathering and sewing on at same time. Fringing Frizzling, 


Piping, and Tubing executed with ease and beauty. 


Lock-Stitcu — SHuTTLe — Srraigur NerEpis 
SIMPLE, CAPABLE AND DURABLE. 
Every assertion guaranteed. 
WEED SEWING MACHINE COMPANY, 


HARTFORD, Conn. 
BRANCH OFFICES 


st & ss N. Cuancteus St., Bactimora, Mo. 218 N. Firtu Sr., Sr. Louss. 
613 Broapway. New York. 152 STATE St., CuHicago. 
1307 CHaSTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA 349 WASHINGTON St., Boston 


AND OTHER CITI®. 


WM. KNABE & CO. 











ee 


GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT 
PIANO FORTES, 


No. 350 W. Baltimore Street, and 1, 3,5 & 7 N. Eutaw Street, Baltimore. 


<:@-0 
Fiftv Gold and Silver Medals received, (the highest awards,) in competition with the 
best manufacturers in the country. EVERY INSTRUMENT GUARANTEED FOR 
FIVE YEARS. 
A large assortment of PARLOR ORGANS of the most celebrated makes, 
constantly on hand. 
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